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How and Why Does the Sun Vary? 


How Do Planetary Systems Respond? 
What Are the Impacts on Humanity? 



The SOHO and TRACE missions reveal intricate structures above the bright active regions strewn across the 
Sun’s surface, which would otherwise appear as groups of dark sunspots in ordinary visible light. Colorized 
extreme-ultraviolet images have been melded to show that the magnetic field in the Sun’s upper atmosphere confines 
gas at widely differing temperatures virtually side by side. The Solar Dynamics Observatory, to be launched in 2008, will 
image the entire Sun every few seconds in several temperatures and measure surface velocity and magnetic field. SDO 
data will dramatically advance our ability to determine the origins of these structures and understand how they change. 



THE NEW SCIENCE OF THE SUN-SOLAR SYSTEM CONNECTION 



It is a pleasure to accept the 2005 Heliophysics Roadmap from our nation’s science 
community. It describes a renewed strategic outlook to provide essential space environ- 
ment knowledge for the benefit of society and for space exploration. It communicates our 
progress made to date, our plans for the future, and our opportunities for supporting the 
Agency’s vision and mission. 

The field of Space Physics has made rapid and spectacular advances over the past few 
years. Utilization of combinations of missions, each one with its own complement of in- 
struments, has been vital to the emergence of a new view of the Sun and Solar System as 
a connected system. There will be further dramatic advances as observational techniques, 
new missions, and a new understanding of how microphysical processes influence broad- 
scale dynamics emerge in the not-too-distant future. Each discovery impels us to ask new 
questions or regard old ones in new ways. How and why does the Sun vary? How do 
planetary systems respond? What are the impacts on humanity? 

This roadmap outlines a common groundwork of inquiry spanning all the space physics 
branches of learning. It is anticipated that this will lead to a unification of long-separated 
fields of inquiry; thereby enabling the emergence of new and significant scientific insights. 
I believe that we are on the cusp of a flowing together of knowledge that will merge these 
various disciplines of research, and that the results of this process will have not only cul- 
tural and intellectual value but will also be vital to the optimization of economic and politi- 
cal activities in the 21st Century. 

This is our community’s most ambitious roadmap plan to date. The program includes 
forefront research and technology development as well as the development of the most 
complex flight missions conceived. The program is a balanced portfolio of small missions 
and larger spacecraft with the goal of obtaining the best science at the lowest cost that 
meet NASA’s standards for mission success. I am confident that the passage of time will 
validate the wisdom and choices of this roadmap committee and their consultants. It has 
been a privilege to associate with the people who have contributed their time and energy 
to the construction of this document. 

To those involved, I extend my warmest gratitude and my admiration for a comprehen- 
sive and articulate statement. I invite you, the reader, to join this fascinating future journey 
of discovery. 


Richard R. Fisher 

Director, Earth-Sun Systems Division 
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HELIOPHYSICS 


Heliophysics 

helio-, pref., - 

of the Sun and environs; from the Greek helios, < L 0 g 

physics, n., 

the science of matter and energy and their interactions. 







JV K p . # ‘ 

Heliophysics i£the 



.1. the comprehensive new term for the science of the Sun- 
Solar System CopSS&ipn. 



% 

n or nt K n 


... exploration , discovery, and understanding of our space 
environment. & 





, system science that unites all of the linked 
phenomena in the region of the cosmos 
influenced by a star like our Sun. 



Heliophysics concentrates on the Sun and its effects on Earth, the other planets of the 
solar system, and the changing conditions in space. 

Heliophysics studies the magnetosphere, ionosphere, thermosphere, mesosphere, and 
upper atmosphere of the Earth and other planets. 

Heliophysics combines the science of the Sun, corona, heliosphere and geospace. 

Heliophysics encompasses cosmic rays and particle acceleration, space weather and 
radiation, dust and magnetic reconnection, solar activity and stellar cycles, aeronomy 
and space plasmas, magnetic fields and global change, and the interactions of the solar 
system with our galaxy. 
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HELIOPHYSICS 

Exploration and Fundamental Science 


“ Something hidden. Go and find it. Go and look behind the Ranges — ” 

- Rudyard Kipling (1865-1936), “The Explorers’^ 1903) 

The primary goal of the Vision for Space Exploration is the implementation of “a sustained and affordable 
human and robotic program to explore the solar system and beyond.” This simple statement has profound 
consequences on how to prioritize the science programs that are needed to accomplish the new vision. How 
is the Heliophysics community to respond, when its traditional culture has been to emphasize the scientific 
investigation of processes fundamental to space physics? Advice came recently from the Space Studies 
Board of the National Academy of Sciences who offered five guiding principles, the first of which was: 

Exploration is a key step in the search for fundamental and systematic understanding of the universe 
around us. Exploration done properly is a form of science. 

The answer for the Heliophysics community becomes clear when we realize that the converse of the 
guiding principle also holds: Exploration cannot be done properly without science. 

Exploration must be well planned; history is rife with narratives of expeditions that ended fruitlessly or, 
even worse, tragically. In reality, properly implies safely, efficiently, and economically. There are many ex- 
amples of pragmatic problems facing the successful implementation of the Exploration Vision, ranging from 
the prediction of the space radiation environment to the design of the critical entry of a Crew Exploration 
Vehicle into the Martian atmosphere. In both cases, the science that enables exploration activities is drawn 
from the same science that is used to investigate the fundamental processes on the Sun, the planets, and 
in the heliosphere, from its inner boundary to the outer boundary with the interstellar medium. 

The pursuit of fundamental science not only enables Exploration but it also transforms our understanding 
of how the universe works. Current Heliophysics missions are producing a steady stream of transforma- 
tional science that is rewriting the textbooks of past decades. Some recent examples: 

• Direct evidence from IMAGE and Cluster that magnetic reconnection in the Earth’s protective magne- 
tosphere can open “holes” that allow solar wind to leak through continuously for hours - much longer than 
theorists predicted. 

• Surprising information from SOHO about the hidden workings of the subsurface solar dynamo that gen- 
erates the Sun’s magnetic field. 

• A new understanding of the acceleration sites of solar energetic particles based on RHESSI gamma ray 
observations. 

• The puzzling complexities of the outer boundary of the solar wind discovered by the Voyager-1 space- 
craft, our most distant explorer. 

The new pragmatic challenges of the Vision for Space Exploration will dictate re-focused and intensified 
scientific exploration. This exploration will bring forth exciting discoveries, but only if it has the same broad 
scientific base that has nurtured the Heliophysics community to its current maturity. Why? Because space 
science is replete with pivotal discoveries that came from unexpected quarters, from areas of sound but 
seemingly tangential research. We would not now be understanding the details of the acceleration of solar 
energetic particles revealed by RHESSI if space scientists in the 1970’s had not worked out the details of 
gamma-ray line emission in the solar atmosphere (a subject that struck many as esoteric in those days). 

This Heliophysics Roadmap differs from its predecessors in that it clearly responds to the new priorities 
in space science. Nonetheless, it preserves the momentum of our community’s achievements and main- 
tains continuity with past strategic planning. Appropriate missions recommended by previous studies are 
carried forward, while new missions are put forward that will produce the science required for the success 
of the Vision for the Moon (2020) and Mars (2035). Each of these new missions is soundly conceived in 
fundamental science objectives while being efficiently designed to do the science that will support the Vi- 
sion of Space Exploration. Well-planned science cannot help but generate exciting discoveries while still 
delivering the promised results. 
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HELIOPHYSICS 

The Heliophysics Roadmap to Discovery and Exploration of the Sun-Solar 

System Connection 

This is a Roadmap to understanding the environment of our Earth, from its life-sustaining Sun 
out past the frontiers of the solar system. A collection of spacecraft now patrols this space, re- 
vealing not a placid star and isolated planets, but an immense, dynamic, interconnected system 
within which our home planet is embedded and through which space explorers must journey. 

These spacecraft already form a great observatory with which the Heliophysics program can 
study the Sun, the heliosphere, the Earth, and other planetary environments as elements of a 
system - one that contains dynamic space weather and evolves in response to solar, planetary, 
and interstellar variability. NASA continually evolves the Heliophysics Great Observatory by add- 
ing new missions and instruments in order to answer the challenging questions confronting us 
now and in the future as humans explore the solar system. 

The three scientific and exploration objectives listed on the facing page require sustained re- 
search programs that depend on combining new data, theory, analysis, simulation, and model- 
ing. Our program pursues a deeper understanding of the fundamental physical processes that 
underlie the exotic phenomena of space, such as magnetic reconnection, while at the same time 
targeting specific hazards, such as solar energetic particles. The result will represent not just a 
grand intellectual accomplishment; it will also provide the predictive capabilities essential to fu- 
ture human and robotic exploration of space and will serve important societal needs. 

Over the next ten years NASA will launch spacecraft to investigate the dynamo deep within the 
Sun, image its roiling surface, and perhaps even probe the intricate structures of its torrid atmo- 
sphere. Constellations of spacecraft, separating variations in time and space, will measure the 
complex responses of the upper atmospheres of the Earth and Mars, Jupiter, and even the Sun. 
Observations of unique regions near Earth will allow us to understand the key physical processes 
regulating our local environment. 

Later activities will push the limits of our technological capabilities. The power of the Helio- 
physics Great Observatory will expand so that new-found understanding can be used to predict 
hazardous events wherever explorers may travel. A high-speed probe will directly measure the 
current interstellar environment from which the heliosphere shields us. Resolved images of other 
stars will provide amazing insights into the varying activity of our own Sun. External influences 
affecting the habitability of planets, including our own, will be understood. 

How can this all be accomplished? 

The Heliophysics endeavor relies on five major mission programs. The Solar Terrestrial Probes 
focus primarily on fundamental science questions. Living With a Star missions and partnerships 
target knowledge of processes that directly affect life and society. The flexible Explorer program 
provides an efficient means of achieving urgent strategic goals that is highly responsive to new 
knowledge, technology and priorities. Challenging Flagship and Partnership missions address 
important goals that cannot be funded in the baseline program. The Heliophysics Great Obser- 
vatory coordinates new and existing mission elements to confront broader problems. 

Implementation of this ambitious program requires a comprehensive approach. The missions 
described in the Roadmap will be effective only with strengthened programs of supporting re- 
search and technology to develop the models, theories, and new instrumentation necessary to 
continuously redirect and reform future science and exploration activities. Virtual observatories 
and advanced information systems must be developed to provide data access and computing 
resources. The program cannot be long sustained unless the public appreciates the important 
benefits of NASA’s Heliophysics program and new scientists and engineers enter the field, for 
example through the Low Cost Access to Space program. 

The Heliophysics Roadmap Committee derived these objectives with a set of targeted achieve- 
ments to support the highest level of objectives of the U.S.A. for NASA’s program. Prioritizing 
investigations from the rich set of options was a difficult task. 

Join us on this exciting path of exploration, discovery, and service to humanity. 
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Heliophysics Science Objectives: 




Understand the Nature of 
Our Home in Space 

Understand how human so- 
ciety, technological systems, 
and the habitability of planets 
are affected by solar variability 
interacting with planetary mag- 
netic fields and atmospheres. 


Safeguard the Journey 
of Exploration 

Maximize the safety and 
productivity of human and 
robotic explorers by de- 
veloping the capability to 
predict the extreme and 
dynamic conditions in space 


Open the Frontier to Space 
Environment Prediction 

Understand the fundamental 
physical processes of the space 
environment - from the Sun to 
Earth, to other planets, and be- 
yond to the interstellar medium 
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Executive Summary 

We live in an exciting environment: the he- 
liosphere, the exotic outer atmosphere of a 
star. The space beyond Earth’s protective 
atmospheric cocoon is highly variable and 
far from benign. It is the one part of the cos- 
mos accessible to direct scientific investiga- 
tion, our only hands-on astrophysical labora- 
tory. Our technological society is increasingly 
susceptible to space weather disturbances in 
this curious region. A host of interconnected 
physical processes, strongly influenced by 
solar variability, affect the health and safety 
of travelers in space and the habitability of 
alien environments. We call the science of the 
Sun-Solar System Connections ‘heliophysics.’ 
Building on NASA’s rich history of exploration 
of the Earth’s neighborhood and distant plan- 
etary systems, we are poised to develop the 
quantitative knowledge needed to help assure 
the safety of the new generation of human and 
robotic explorers. The Heliophysics Program 
has been completely reevaluated to address 
the needs of the Vision for Space Exploration. 

NASA’s future research and exploration 
within its Heliophysics program aims to “ex- 
plore the Sun-Earth system to understand the 
Sun and its effects on Earth, the solar system, 
and the space environmental conditions that 
will be experienced by explorers, and to dem- 
onstrate technologies that can improve fu- 
ture operational systems.” We have unfolded 
this articulated strategic goal into the three 
broad science and exploration objectives. 

• Open the Frontier to Space Weather 

Prediction: Understand the fundamental 

physical processes of the space environ- 
ment - from the Sun to Earth, to other plan- 
ets, and beyond to the interstellar medium. 

• Understand the Nature of Our Home in 
Space: Understand how human society, tech- 
nological systems, and the habitability of plan- 


ets are affected by solar variability interacting 
with planetary magneticfieldsand atmospheres. 

• Safeguard the Journey of Explora- 
tion: Maximize the safety and produc- 

tivity of human and robotic explorers by 
developing the capability to predict the ex- 
treme and dynamic conditions in space. 

These will be accomplished by studying 
the Sun, the heliosphere, and planetary envi- 
ronments as elements of a single inter-con- 
nected system, one that contains dynamic 
space weather and evolves in response to so- 
lar, planetary and interstellar conditions. Fo- 
cused research programs addressing specific 
space environmental hazards will help guide 
the design and operations of safe and produc- 
tive missions. At the same time we will pursue 
a deeper understanding of the fundamental 
physical processes that underlie the awesome 
phenomena of space. Such an understanding 
will represent not just a grand intellectual ac- 
complishment for our times - it will also pro- 
vide knowledge and predictive capabilities es- 
sential to future human and robotic exploration 
of space and will serve key societal objectives 
in important ways. Herein, we describe cur- 
rent plans for NASA’s research programs in this 
area and the guiding principles we will follow in 
pursuit of forthcoming exploration challenges. 

This scientific exploration will target the 
highly coupled system that stretches from the 
Sun’s interior to planetary neighborhoods and 
the vast expanses of interplanetary space. We 
are already transforming human understanding 
of this fascinating global system of systems, 
so closely connected that a single explosive 
event on the Sun can produce power outag- 
es on the Earth, degradation of solar panels 
on interplanetary spacecraft, fatal damage to 
instrumentation in Mars orbit, and auroral dis- 
plays at Saturn - effects that span the entire 


Heliophysics Mission Roadmap - Recommended and Currently Funded. The figure on page 8 illustrates 
the prioritized mission schedule through 2035. The top panel shows the recommendations for the Solar 
Terrestrial Probes and Living With a Star programs. Slots for competitively selected Explorers that con- 
tribute to our strategic objectives along with the partnership and flagship missions that require additional 
funding appear in the center. The bottom panel shows the endorsed schedule for the STP and LWS pro- 
grams assuming the current budget level. See page 55 for details. 
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Anticipated Heliophysics Science and Exploration Achievements 
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Each anticipated achievement in the table has been developed from the Heliophysics research focus areas. 
Each targeted outcome requires advances in understanding of physical processes. Measurement capabili- 
ties must be available to develop that knowledge. Deployment of missions, development of theoretical un- 
derstanding, and availability of infrastructure systems are required to provide that measurement capability. 


solar system. By expanding and deepening 
that understanding, we will not only develop 
a predictive capability to address hazards to 
space travelers and to important technologi- 
cal assets closer to home, but we will learn 
how the fundamental space processes inter- 
act to affect the habitability of other distant 
environments, beyond our own solar system. 

In keeping with our requirements driven ap- 
proach, each objective has been associated 
with research focus areas and scientific inves- 
tigations. Targeted outcomes for each decade 
have been identified for each objective and 
these have led to our prioritized recommenda- 
tion for missions. Our goals will be achieved by 
pursuing three groups of strategic missions and 
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the rapid-response Explorer Program, all sup- 
ported by programs for research and analysis, 
technology development, and education and 
public outreach. Investigations supported by 
missions that can launch in the next ten years 
are described below. Subsequent mission can- 
didates for each line are described in the report. 

The Solar-Terrestrial Probe (STP) missions 
address fundamental science questions about 
the physics of space plasmas and the flow of 
mass and energy through the solar system. 
Three STP missions already begun can be 
launched in the next decade. Solar-B, a part- 
nership mission led by Japan, will be launched 
in 2006 to observe how magnetic fields on the 
Sun’s surface interact with the Sun’s outer at- 
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This figure illustrates the flow of requirements from an overarching strategic goal to principal science objec- 
tives, through implementation, to anticipated achievements, and impacts relative to the goal and objectives. 


mosphere, which extends millions of miles 
into space. The STEREO mission, also to be 
launched in 2006, will provide an unprecedent- 
ed three-dimensional view of the magnetic field 
and particle flows throughout the inner helio- 
sphere. Third, the Magnetospheric Multiscale 
(MMS) mission, to be launched in 2011, will 
explore the fundamental physical processes 
responsible for the transfer of energy from the 
solar wind to Earth’s magnetosphere and the 
explosive release of energy during solar flares. 

The Living With a Star (LWS) missions will 
enhance knowledge of the Earth-Sun sys- 
tem that directly affects life and society. The 
budget enables the launch of four synergistic 
missions by 2015. The Solar Dynamics Ob- 
servatory (SDO), to be launched in 2008, will 
observe the Sun’s interior, surface, and atmo- 
sphere continuously to determine the physical 
causes of solar variability. The Radiation Belt 
Storm Probes (RBSP), to be launched in 201 1 , 
will determine how space plasmas are acceler- 
ated to hazardous energies, thereby enabling 


scientists to predict changes to planetary radi- 
ation environments and protect space explor- 
ers. The Ionospheric Thermospheric Storm 
Probes and Imager (ITSP), to be launched in 
2015, will help scientists understand, to the 
point of acquiring a predictive capability, the ef- 
fects of geomagnetic storms on the ionosphere 
/ thermosphere - the region of the atmosphere 
approximately 50 to 800 miles above Earth’s 
surface. Last, the Inner Heliospheric Sentinels 
IH Sentinels), also to be launched in 2015, will 
provide understanding of the propagation and 
evolution of eruptions and flares from the Sun 
to the planetary environments. Partnership is 
crucial to LWS and we recommend collabora- 
tion on ESA’s Solar Orbiter mission in this time 
frame. The LWS Space Environment Testbeds 
provide a valuable opportunity for technologi- 
cal partnerships with spacecraft designers. 

Flagship and Partnership Missions ad- 
dress highly challenging and important goals, 
but are not part of the baseline funded pro- 
gram. Flagship missions cannot be afforded 
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without additional resources. The Solar Probe 
mission will explore the inner frontier of our so- 
lar system; the mission is ready to fly and is 
our highest priority for new resources. Much 
later flagships are an interstellar probe and a 
stellar imager. Partnerships must leverage op- 
portunities available in other programs. The 
Pluto/Kuiper mission already includes space 
plasma instrumentation to examine solar wind 
interactions out to the most remote bodies in 
our solar system. The Solar Sail Demo mis- 
sion will enable future missions of much high- 
er delta-V capability. A Jupiter Polar Orbiter 
(Juno) mission will enable us to compare the 
solar wind interaction with a rapidly rotating 
magnetosphere to that of Earth. The Aeron- 
omy and Dynamics at Mars (ADAM) mission, 
a potential Mars Scout, will provide informa- 
tion about the Martian atmosphere in support 
of human and robotic exploration of Mars. 

The Explorer Program provides a vital and 
effective means of achieving urgent strategic 
goals in a timely way. Explorers are highly re- 
sponsive to new knowledge, new technology, 
and updated scientific priorities by support- 
ing smaller missions that are conceived and 
executed in a relatively short development 
cycle, based on open solicitation of concepts 
from the entire community. The program also 
enables participation in missions-of-opportu- 
nity provided by other national or international 
agencies. Three Explorers currently in devel- 
opment are relevant to this Roadmap. AIM will 
determine why polar mesospheric clouds form 
and why they vary and will determine the me- 
sospheric response to solar energy deposition 
and coupling among atmospheric regions. The 
five-spacecraft THEMIS mission will elucidate 
the mechanisms of transport and explosive re- 
lease of solar wind energy within the magneto- 
sphere and is a technology precursor to future 
‘constellation’ missions. The recently selected 
IBEX mission will image the edge of our so- 
lar system to examine galactic cosmic rays 
and particle acceleration at the heliopause. 

The connected system we study cannot be 
adequately measured by single missions. The 
currently operating spacecraft missions sup- 
porting Sun-Solar System connections research 
collectively constitute a Great Observatory that 
can address the fundamental challenge for he- 
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New knowledge of this system enables 
safe and productive exploration. Exploration 
enables new scientific understanding. The 
knowledge has utility for society. Our high pri- 
ority science and exploration objectives ad- 
dress each of these needs. The program is 
vital, compelling and urgent. 

liophysics science. The Heliophysics Great 
Observatory (page 66) provides the simul- 
taneous measurements in multiple locations 
needed to resolve temporal and spatial chang- 
es and to understand the interactions of com- 
plex systems of regimes. As we progress in the 
exploration of space, this essential capability 
must evolve to support ever more comprehen- 
sive understanding and predictive capabilities. 
In the years ahead, portions of this spacecraft 
fleet will be configured into “smart” constella- 
tions - sets of strategically-located satellites 
that provide data to virtual observatories. Re- 
searchers will work together to provide the 
timely, on-demand data and analysis to users 
who enable the practical benefits for scientif- 
ic research, national policymaking, economic 
growth, hazard mitigation, and the exploration 
of other planets in this solar system and beyond. 

Several smaller but no less crucial program 
elements support the implementation of the 
Heliophysics program. The Low Cost Ac- 
cess to Space (LCAS) program uses ever 
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more capable rockets and balloons to provide 
unique science, community development, and 
technology and instrument development. The 
interplay among observation, simulation, 
modeling, and theory is essential for the vi- 
tality of our space science program. A model 
or simulation often provides specific predic- 
tions to spur the course of future observation. 
Unexplained observations have led to the de- 
velopment of new theories and the creation of 
entirely new models. Heliophysics must con- 
tinue supporting fundamental theory, modeling, 
data assimilation, and simulation programs, 
the development of space weather modeling 
frameworks, and the transition to applications- 
based codes necessary for space weather op- 
erational predictions. The burgeoning maturity 
of current, comprehensive theoretical model- 
ing systems, spanning many regions and times 
scales, provides the essential underpinnings 
for NASA’s effort to integrate and synthesize 
knowledge of the complete system of systems. 

As an essential element of its plan to 
meet these challenging requirements, 
NASA will invite active participation by in- 
ternational and national partners to sup- 
port the exploration and research program 

Education and public outreach have be- 
come a natural part of Heliophysics activities. 
Building on this foundation, we recommend 
that E/PO activities stemming from the sci- 
ence achievements or milestones be devel- 
oped to support the following five messages: 

• NASA keeps me informed about what’s go- 
ing on with the Sun 

• The Solar System is an astrophysical labo- 
ratory for NASA 

• NASA science helps us protect our society 
from hazardous space weather 

• NASA science helps us understand climate 
change 

• NASA science helps keep space explorers 
safe and supports exploration activities 

Heliophysics embraces the development, 
infusion, and study of new technology, both 
for its stimulating effect on science and be- 
cause of the key role that understanding and 
predicting the space environment presents for 
the safety of other NASA missions and of our 
global infrastructure that is increasingly space- 


based. Continuing progress requires techno- 
logical development in a number of key areas. 

• Developing compact, low-cost spacecraft 
and launch systems; 

• Achieving high AV propulsion (solar sails); 

• Designing, building, testing, and validating 
the next generation of Heliophysics instrumen- 
tation; 

• Returning and assimilating large data sets 
from across the solar system; 

• Analysis, data synthesis, modeling, and vi- 
sualization of plasma and neutral space envi- 
ronments throughout the solar system. 

• Enabling space weather prediction. 

This proposed Heliophysics program has 
been derived directly from NASA’s new pri- 
orities. Still, it should not be surprising that 
the new plan is largely consistent with previ- 
ous recommendations. The long-term goals 
and the near-term budget have shifted since 
the solar and space physics strategy was pre- 
sented in the National Research Council’s 2002 
decadal report, The Sun to the Earth - and Be- 
yond. However, as noted in the 2004 NRC up- 
date, Solar and Space Physics and Its Role in 
Space Exploration, “the basic priorities of the 
decadal strategy are still valid for the simple 
reason that the fundamental principles used 
in constructing the strategy were the need for 
a balanced program of basic and applied re- 
search that endeavors to recognize the solar- 
planetary environment for the complex system 
that it is. We do not know enough today to 
perform the predictive task required of us by 
the exploration initiative, and only by pursuing 
fundamental knowledge and employing a sys- 
tem-level approach can we hope to succeed.” 
Our present generation of space research- 
ers has inherited a fantastic legacy from the 
exploratory missions and discoveries of ear- 
lier decades. Our success in conducting a 
robust program of exploration at new scien- 
tific frontiers will leave to future generations 
a similar gift of achievement and inspiration. 
Because the purpose of exploration is to un- 
derstand the unknown, the precise benefits 
of their future space research and their path 
to success defy prediction. We do know 
that progress will require constant adapta- 
tion to exciting diversions and new directions. 
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The Heliophysics Great Observatory in Action 
The 2003 Halloween Storms 

In late October and early November 2003 a large cluster of active regions on the Sun produced 
a extended series of Coronal Mass Ejections (CMEs) that caused the most spectacular set of 
events ever observed to flow through the solar system. The solar storms, referred to as the 2003 
Halloween Storms, drove a blast wave that pushed the solar system boundary about 1 .5 billion 
miles deeper into interstellar space and expanded the volume of the Sun’s corner of the galaxy 
by almost a third. 

Only recently have enough research spacecraft been in place to track such blast waves as they 
propagate through the solar system revealing that solar storms are both universal and ubiquitous 
in their influence. This fleet of spacecraft, NASA’s Great Observatory for the Sun-Solar System 
connection, observed the Halloween Storms as they blasted by Earth within a day and past Mars 
just a few hours later, they detected radio bursts from colliding CMEs as the storms streamed 
past Jupiter and Saturn. The most distant observations were taken at the outer edge of the solar 
system by the Voyager spacecraft almost eight months later. 

At Earth within a few days the storms produced half as much of the deadly 30-50 MeV particle 
radiation as the total emitted from the Sun in the previous 10 years and created a new radiation 
belt at Earth that lasted for several weeks. Southern Sweden experienced a blackout, surge cur- 
rents were observed in Swedish pipelines, GPS signals were degraded or occluded, and several 
Mount Everest teams reported interference in high-frequency radio communications. The storms 
caused aircraft to be rerouted and spacecraft operators reported electronic upsets, data noise, 
significant proton degradation to solar arrays, orbit degradation, high levels of accumulated radia- 
tion, and proton heating. Fortunately, no NASA satellites near Earth were severely damaged, a 
tribute to advance planning and engineering, although the Mars Radiation Environment Experi- 
ment (MARIE) instrument on the Mars Odyssey spacecraft was disabled by radiation at Mar’s 
orbit. 

The Sun regularly sends massive explosions of radiative plasma hurtling through the solar 
system, some with as much energy as a billion megaton bomb. Scientists have identified just 

13 other events as extreme as the Halloween storms, including the historic Carrington event of 
September 1, 1859. 

Such events, in addition to being 
disruptive to society, are important 
from a research point of view. Be- 
cause they offer clearer signatures 
of the solar source mechanisms 
and propagation characteristics, the 
ensuing planetary effects and con- 
sequences can be unambiguously 
determined. The plasma, particle 
and electromagnetic consequences 
of such events are the focus of this 
roadmap. The goal of which is to un- 
derstand the Sun, heliosphere and 
planetary environments as a single 
connected system and to apply this 
knowledge for the benefit of soci- 
ety and the exploration of the solar 
system. We will reach this goal by 
strategically evolving the distributed 
network of spacecraft we call the He- 
liophysics Great Observatory. 
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As We Leave the Protective Cocoon of the Earth System, Our Explorers Will 
Move from a Gravitationally Dominated to a Magnetically Driven Environment 



Gravitationally Driven 

Familiar Physics - Two Forces: 
• Gravity 
• Pressure 


Magnetically Driven 

Fleliophysics - Three Forces: 
• Gravity 
• Pressure 
•Magnetism 
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The dynamic interplay between the three forces (p^essure, gravity, and electromagnetism) 
in the various venues of the solar system - the Sun’s atmosphere; the relationship between 
the Sun and the heliosphere; the interfaces between planets, their magnetospheres and 
the heliosphere; and the boundary between the solar system and the galaxy 
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Chapter 1 

A New Science for the Age of 
Exploration: Heliophysics 


Space exploration has transformed our un- 
derstanding of the solar system. It has revealed 
a fascinating nested system of systems, so 
closely connected that an explosive event on 
the Sun produces measurable effects that span 
the entire solar system. Through judicious use 
of a number of operating missions, we have 
achieved system surveillance over parts of the 
heliosphere and have been able to examine 
causal linkages between its elements. In late 
2003 we observed an event that caused spec- 
tacular coronal mass ejections, power outages 
on the Earth, degradation of spacecraft solar 
panels and circuits, destruction of atmospheric 
ozone, inflation and ablation of planetary upper 
atmospheres, fatal damage to instrumentation 
in Mars orbit, auroral displays on Saturn, and, 
months later, radio disturbances at the edge of 
the solar system where it meets the interstel- 
lar medium. In short, we have observed that 
space contains weather and that it can affect 
us (pg 6 & 14). 

Recognizing that comprehensive study of 
this cohesive system has no name, the division 
has coined the term “Heliophysics” to unite the 
disciplines that study the linked phenomena in 
the region of space influenced by the Sun, our 
star. This chapter highlight some of the key 
contributions of heliophysics. 

Classically, the structure and processes of 
our environment had been understood in terms 
of gravitation and pressure. Since space ex- 
ploration began in 1957, we have learned that 
space is filled with matter and electromagnetic 
fields whose importance is belied by their in- 
visibility. Unsheltered from the Sun’s pervasive 


ultraviolet radiation, matter in space enters the 
fourth state: a conducting plasma of electrically 
charged electrons and ions, flowing and react- 
ing to highly variable electromagnetic forces. 
Common human experience provides little ex- 
perience or intuition about the behavior of such 
plasma atmospheres. 

Owing to its conductivity, moving plasmas 
generate electrical currents and magnetic 
fields. Many exotic phenomena ensue, some 
of which resemble turbulent fluid flows, but im- 
part significant energy to a subset of particles; 
so much that they can be dangerous to semi- 
conductor circuits or living tissue. Magnetic 
field lines act to organize their source plasmas 
into coherent cells, much as droplets of water 
are defined by surface tension. When such 
cells come into contact, their magnetic fields 
may reconnect, creating a coupling between 
them so that motions of one drive motions of 
the other. Electrical currents flow to generate 

Our program will help assure the safety and 
productivity of the next generation of human 
and robotic explorers. 

At the same time we will pursue a deeper 
understanding of the fundamental physical 
processes that underlie the awesome 
phenomena of space. 

We will develop a predictive capability to 
address hazards to important technological 
assets closer to home and discover how 
fundamental space processes may affect 
the habitability of other distant environments 
beyond our own solar system. 
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the coupling forces, charged particles are ac- 
celerated, sometimes explosively as in solar 
flares. 

Such electromagnetically driven processes 
act at the center of every stellar system. Our 
own solar system is controlled by the Sun, a 
magnetically variable star. Because our solar 
system is the one part of the cosmos accessi- 
ble to direct scientific investigation, it provides 
our only hands-on astrophysical laboratory for 
understanding these universal processes. 

Heliophysics is the new science for the age 
of exploration. Implementing the Vision for 
Space Exploration will eventually free human- 
kind from the gravitational forces that have held 
us through history. Space explorers will learn 
to live within the magnetically controlled space 
environment and, through our NASA explora- 
tion missions, every citizen will be able to see 
and experience these things. 

The Earth and Sun are linked together to form 
the system that has given origin and suste- 
nance to our lives. The story of how this came 
to be over the history of the solar system is 
one of the most compelling mysteries faced by 
humankind. The physical processes and the 
evolutionary paths embedded in this combined 
system are studied in the Earth-Sun System Di- 


vision of NASA’s Science Mission Directorate. 
We examine the Earth and Sun system today 
for insights into questions concerning how the 
system evolved so as to produce and sustain 
life, what will happen to this unique environ- 
ment through the course of time, and how it 
will affect us. 

With human space activity confined to low 
Earth orbit since the mid-1970’s, we have been 
reconnoitering the solar system (and beyond) 
using robotic spacecraft and telescopes. In 
2005, Voyager passed through the solar wind 
termination shock and into the heliosheath, 
nearing the outer edge of the solar system. 
Though we have not yet probed the inner 
boundary of the solar atmosphere directly, 
the Sun is bright enough to reveal a great deal 
about itself through remote imaging, spectros- 
copy, and polarimetry. 

With the first general survey of the solar sys- 
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Several kinds of space plasma simulation models have been developed to provide a theoretical under- 
standing of the flow of energy from the Sun through interplanetary space to the Earth’s magnetosphere. 
This first frame illustrates the progression of a coronal mass ejection (CME). Shown are magnetic field lines 
(white) and magnetic field strength (low = blue to high = red) 20 hours into an event. The sun is the small 
black dot at the center of the red glow to the left. The CME is at the right riding on top of the expanding flow 
of the solar wind at speeds up to 2,000 kilometers per second. 
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in time and so are relevant to the possible ex- 
istence of life elsewhere in the solar system or 
the universe. Investigators have barely begun 
to scratch the surface of the history of our so- 
lar system over geologic time and have only 
recently determined that planets are common- 
place around other stars. In at least one such 
case observers can discern the signature of an 
atmosphere being ablated by a stellar wind. In 
another case, X rays are emitted from a young 
star that is not fully ignited, showing that elec- 
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False color composite picture of the Sun illustrating the 
source of the disturbance shown in the simulation. The 
Sun observed in extreme UV is the center object colored 
in green. The areas in red and blue are views of the Sun’s 
atmosphere (corona) where the CME can be seen as white 
areas moving rapidly away from the Sun. 



This frame is a continuation of the same simulation as the 
CME impacts the Earth’s magnetosphere creating a geo- 
magnetic storm, which first manifests itself as large, episod- 
ic variations in the Earth’s magnetic field. The electromag- 
netic pulses can produce a new radiation belt in minutes, 
not days, as normally occurs. 


tromagnetic and plasma processes become 
active very early in the life of a planetary sys- 
tem. 

The United States is now embarking on an 
ambitious new journey of exploration to the 
Moon, Mars, and beyond. NASA has been 
challenged to establish a sustained presence 
on the Moon by the end of the next decade 
with the purpose of enabling Martian explora- 
tion thereafter. The will to achieve this Vision 
for Space Exploration presents the agency with 
great opportunity and sobering demands. 

Success in this venture requires advanced 
understanding of the complex physical sys- 
tems that link the variable star at the center 
of our solar system with the Earth and other 
planets. The harsh and dynamic conditions in 
space must be characterized and understood 
in some detail if robots and humans are to 
safely and productively travel to and explore 
the Moon and Mars. 

The biological effects of the energetic parti- 
cle radiation environment outside of low-Earth 
orbit remain largely unknown. Astronauts 
aboard the International Space Station (ISS) 
accumulate significant radiation exposure and 
energetic particle events impact space sta- 
tion operations. Travel outside Earth’s protec- 
tive magnetic cocoon, whether to the Moon 
or Mars, will require new predictive capability 
for solar particle events. Even well designed 
hardware is damaged or degraded by extreme 
conditions in space. And astronauts spending 
more than a few days in space will need a way 
to take shelter from episodic exposure to de- 
bilitating doses of solar energetic particles. 

Equally important is the need to investigate 
the space weather and solar variability that af- 
fect critical technologies used on Earth. For 
example, satellite communications, naviga- 
tion, remote sensing, and power distribution 
are subject to problems because of variations 
in the Earth’s ionosphere that are not currently 
understood. Increasing reliance on vulnerable 
global systems demands active management 
in response to variations in the space envi- 
ronment. In many ways, our space weather 
approach resembles earlier steps taken by 
scientists to understand and predict weather 
in the Earth’s atmosphere. We too must ob- 
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serve and understand the detailed phenom- 
ena, generate theoretical models that can be 
validated and verified against observed real- 
ity, build data-assimilative predictive systems, 
and then develop operational decision support 
systems closely tailored to the needs of end- 
users and rigorously tested and improved over 
time. In this way and by these means, NASA’s 
Heliophysics program will bring sound science 
to serve society. 

Space weather is in some ways analogous to 
the tropospheric weather that is so familiar to 
us, yet remains difficult to predict beyond a few 
days. In other ways it is fundamentally differ- 
ent. It is analogous in its nonlinear complexity, 
though across an even greater range of physi- 
cal and temporal scales. Systems this large 
simply cannot be reduced to a linear combi- 
nation of interacting parts, no matter how de- 
tailed the study of those parts. Space weather 
is fundamentally different in that electricity and 
magnetism are at least as important as the 
more familiar forces of gravity and pressure. 
Measuring, characterizing, and understand- 
ing these processes cannot be accomplished 
with images and common intuition. Localized 
measurements cannot merely be interpreted 
to generate a global picture. Conversely, the 
global picture does not provide insight into the 
small-scale physical processes of the system. 
For example, the magnetic reconnection that 
regulates much of the interaction between the 
solar wind and the Earth’s magnetosphere can- 
not be observed remotely and it takes place 
in a rapidly moving location several Earth radii 
above the planet on a spatial scale of a few 


Our approach to experimentally probing 
this vast system of systems is three-fold: 

• Identify the weakest links in our 
understanding of the coupled system and 
deploy targeted missions to resolve those 
science questions. 

• Utilize all NASA deployed assets as a 
distributed sensor net to sample large-scale 
phenomena. 

• Combine these necessarily sparse data 
with modeling and theory to achieve system- 
wide understanding. 

kilometers and temporal scale of several mil- 
liseconds. 

Answering a specific science and/or explora- 
tion question often requires a narrowly focused 
mission to a particular location with a unique 
instrument. For example, measuring flows in 
the solar interior requires a long, continuous 
series of simultaneous velocity measurements 
at millions of locations on the solar disk. How- 
ever, Sun - Solar System connection science 
increasingly depends on combining multi-point 
in situ measurements with remote sensing. 
Again, by analogy with meteorology, combin- 
ing a network of distributed local observations 
with global measurements (a meteorological 
Great Observatory) enables the development 
and testing of predictive models that improve 
with time and experience. 

Currently the Heliophysics Great Observa- 
tory includes satellites that (for example) hover 


Interacting Powers of Ten: Our work over the past few decades have taught us enough about our local space 
environment to know that our task to produce reliable space weather predictions is a formidable challenge 


Small Constellations 
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Space-based remote sensing 
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near LI - a million miles upstream in the so- 
lar wind, circle over the Sun’s poles, orbit the 
Earth in various configurations, and have just 
reached the first boundary between the inter- 
stellar medium and the Sun’s domain, the ter- 
mination shock. 

As each set of scientific problems is re- 
solved, new mysteries emerge and the Helio- 
physics Great Observatory evolves with the 
addition of new spacecraft. Solar-B will help 
understand the creation and destruction of so- 
lar surface magnetic fields, variations in solar 
luminosity, and the dynamics of the solar at- 
mosphere. Soon the two STEREO spacecraft 
will drift away from Earth to provide the first 
stereoscopic views of the Sun and inner he- 
liosphere. The Solar Dynamics Observatory 
(SDO) will image the Sun’s interior, surface, 
and atmosphere from geosynchronous orbit. 
Observing the terrestrial response, the Radia- 
tion Belt Storm Probes (RBSP) will investigate 
the processes that accelerate particles to haz- 
ardous radiation levels, and the four Magneto- 
spheric Multi-Scale (MMS) spacecraft will fly in 
tight formation to explore the multiple scales 
of reconnection, turbulence, and particle ac- 
celeration in the magnetosphere of the Earth. 
Solar Probe, when funded, will transform our 
understanding of the physical processes that 
control the heating of the solar corona, the ac- 
celeration of the solar wind, and the release of 
eruptive activity. 

This recommended science and exploration 
roadmap for the Heliophysics Division elabo- 
rates the strategic planning consequences 
of a stated U.S. national objective for NASA: 


Challenges to achieving a quantitative, pre- 
dictive understanding of this complex “sys- 
tem of systems” 

• Regulation of global and interplanetary 
structures by microphysical processes 

• Multi-constituent plasmas and complex 
photo chemistry 

• Non-linear dynamic response 

• Integration and synthesis of multipoint 
observations 

• Development of data assimilative 
models and theory 

• Amalgamation of interdisciplinary 
communities and tools 

“Explore the Sun-Earth system to understand 
the Sun and its effects on Earth, the solar sys- 
tem, and the space environmental conditions 
that will be experienced by human and robotic 
explorers, and demonstrate technologies that 
can improve future operational systems.” The 
resulting science and explorations objectives 
are explained in the next chapter. Implementa- 
tion plans follow that span the next 30 years. 
The document concludes with an explanation 
of the links to other NASA activities. 

New knowledge of this system enables safe 
and productive exploration. Exploration en- 
ables new scientific discovery and understand- 
ing. The knowledge has utility for society. Our 
high priority science and exploration objectives 
address each of these needs. The program is 
vital, compelling, and urgent. 


Observations of solar system-scale and planetary- scale phenomena, and of microphysical plasma processes, will be required. 
This requires a range of observational techniques: in situ, imaging, constellations, and the Heliophysics Great Observatory. 


Solar System Great Observatory 
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The Calm Between the Storms 


Powerful events such as the 2003 Halloween space storms (page 6) obviously affect astronauts, satel- 
lites, communication and electrical power systems. But it may seem that the space environment is usually 
benign and unimportant because such storms are rare. In fact, the constant variation of the space environ- 
ment makes the time between storms anything but calm. 



Magnetic active regions on the Sun emerge and decay over days to weeks. The numbers of active re- 
gions varies regularly with the 11 -year solar cycle and erratically over longer time scales - up to centuries. 
The patchy distribution of regions over the Sun produces variation at the 27-day solar rotation period. 

Many phenomena - emission of visible light, intensity of shortwave- 
length radiation, solar wind characteristics, and blocking of galactic 
cosmic rays - vary significantly with the time scales of the solar mag- 
netism, even without storms. 

Light from the solar surface directly heats the Earth’s surface and 
lower atmosphere. Dark sunspots and bright faculae in magnetic re- 
gions alter the emission of light from the surface enough to affect the 
climate over long intervals. 

The corona above magnetic regions is heated to millions of degrees 
and emits strong and variable amounts of X-rays, EUV, and UV radia- 
tion. The radiation heats, dissociates, and ionizes the atmospheres of 
Earth and other planets, producing our ozone layer, the ionosphere, 
and the thermosphere. It alters atmospheric chemistry and tempera- 
ture, which in turn modifies the mixing of molecules over height and 
latitude. As these layers heat and cool, they become more and less 
dense, changing the drag that slows satellites until they reenter. 

The solar wind, striking Earth’s magnetic field, drives the acceler- 
ation of energetic particles that fill the radiation belts. By contrast, 
Mars has no global magnetic field, and the solar wind directly impacts 
and strips away Mars’ upper atmosphere. The wind’s magnetic field, 
constantly reshaped by change on the Sun even in absence of solar 
events, can power intense geomagnetic storms, with the whole array 
of energetic particle acceleration, aurora, and disturbances of satel- 
lites systems. 

Coronal holes above stable solar areas power the solar wind, which 
carries magnetic fields with it. The magnetized solar wind, filling the 
heliosphere, deflects many of the cosmic ray particles that fill the rest 
of the galaxy. 

Understanding the varying space environment on all timescales is 
the motive for our Heliophysics Great Observatory and for the new 
missions planned in this Roadmap. From the climate of Sun and 
Earth, to travel to other planets, and out to the space between the stars, the Heliophysics program seeks to 
predict these variations that we know - and those we have yet to discover. 


Annual soft x-ray images from 
Yohkoh (above) show dramatic 
changes over an 1 1 -year solar cy- 
cle. Less regular, but equally large, 
changes can occur on shorter (27- 
day) and much longer (millennial) 
time scales. The solar wind ve- 
locity distribution (below) follows 
a similar pattern. Fast (blue) solar 
wind originates in dark x-ray coro- 
nal holes. 
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HELIOPHYSICS SCIENCE & EXPLORATION RESEARCH FOCUS AREAS: 


H Open the Frontier to Space Environment Prediction 

Understand the fundamental physical processes of the space environment - 
from the Sun to Earth, to other planets, and beyond to the interstellar medium. 


FI . Understand magnetic reconnection as revealed in solar flares, coronal mass ejections, and 
geospace storms. 

F2. Understand the plasma processes that accelerate and transport particles. 

F3. Understand the role of plasma and neutral interactions in nonlinear coupling of regions 
throughout the solar system. 

F4. Understand the creation and variability of magnetic dynamos and how they drive the 
dynamics of solar, planetary and stellar environments. 



Understand the Nature of Our Home in Space 

Understand how human society, technological systems, and the habitability 
of planets are affected by solar variability interacting with planetary magnetic 
fields and atmospheres. 


HI . Understand the causes and subsequent evolution of solar activity that affects Earth’s 
space climate and environment. 

H2. Determine changes in the Earth’s magnetosphere, ionosphere, and upper atmosphere to 
enable specification, prediction, and mitigation of their effects. 


H3. Understand the role of the Sun as an energy source to Earth’s atmosphere and, in 
particular, the role of solar variability in driving change. 

H4. Apply our understanding of space plasma physics to the role of stellar activity and 
magnetic shielding in planetary system evolution and habitability. 

0 Safeguard the Journey of Exploration 

Maximize the safety and productivity of human and robotic explorers by 
developing the capability to predict the extreme and dynamic conditions in 

space. 

J1 . Characterize the variability, extremes, and boundary conditions of the space environments 
that will be encountered by human and robotic explorers. 

J2. Develop the capability to predict the origin and onset of solar activity and disturbances 
associated with potentially hazardous space weather events. 

J3. Develop the capability to predict the propagation and evolution of solar disturbances to 
enable safe travel for human and robotic explorers. 

J4. Understand and characterize the space weather effects on and within planetary 
environments to minimize risk in exploration activities. 
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Chapter 2 


Heliophysics: The Science 


This generation of space researchers has in- 
herited a fantastic legacy from the exploratory 
missions and discoveries of earlier decades. 
Our success in conducting a robust program of 
exploration at new scientific frontiers will leave 
to future generations a similar gift of achieve- 
ment and inspiration. Because the purpose of 
exploration is to understand the unknown, the 
precise benefits of their future space research 
and their path to success defy prediction. We 
do know that progress will require constant ad- 
aptation to exciting diversions and new direc- 
tions. 

Building on this rich history of exploration, 
we now seek to transform human understand- 
ing of this fascinating system of systems that 
are so closely connected (page 14). We will 
not only develop a predictive capability to ad- 
dress hazards to space travelers and important 
technological assets closer to home, but we 
will also learn how the interplay of fundamen- 
tal space processes affects the habitability of 
other distant environments. The strategic plan 
for the future of heliophysics consists of three 
encompassing scientific and exploration ob- 
jectives we designate F, H, and J for Frontier, 
Home, and Journey. 



Open the Frontier to 
Space Environment 
Prediction 


Understand the fundamental physi- 
cal processes of the space environment 
- from the Sun to Earth, to other planets, 
and beyond to the interstellar medium. 

Earth’s upper atmosphere, the Sun, our so- 
lar system, and the universe consist primarily 
of plasma, resulting in a rich set of interacting 
physical processes and regimes, including in- 
tricate exchanges with the neutral environment. 
We will encounter hazardous conditions on our 
return to the Moon and our journey to Mars. 
Technological systems are disrupted and we 
must develop a complete understanding of the 
many processes that occur within these sys- 
tems with such a wide range of parameters 
and boundary conditions. 

As the foundation for our long-term research 
program, we must develop a comprehensive 
understanding of the fundamental physical pro- 
cesses of our space environment-from the Sun 
to the Earth, to other planets, and beyond to 
the interstellar medium. We will systematically 
examine similar processes in widely different 
regimes with a range of diagnostics techniques 
to both test our developing knowledge and to 
enhance overall understanding. The univer- 
sal themes of energy conversion and transfer, 
cross-scale coupling, turbulence and nonlinear 
physics have been chosen as near-term prior- 
ity targets. The five fundamental processes 
that have been identified as the critical imme- 
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diate steps are magnetic reconnection, particle 
acceleration and transport, the generation and 
variability of magnetic fields, cross-scale cou- 
pling across boundaries and large structures, 
and nonlinear energy and momentum transport 
and coupling in atmospheres. Both in situ and 
remote sensing observations will be required, 
together with modeling to provide a three di- 
mensional large-scale perspective as well as 
a detailed small-scale microphysics point of 
view. With our increasingly sophisticated un- 
derstanding of such basic processes, we will 
open the frontier of predictive modeling across 
the solar system. 


Understand the 
Nature of Our Home 
in Space 


Understand how human society, 
technological systems, and the habit- 
ability of planets are affected by so- 
lar variability interacting with plane- 
tary magnetic fields and atmospheres. 




Humankind does not live in isolation; we are 
intimately coupled with the space environment 
-through our technological needs, the habit- 
ability of the planets and the solar system bod- 
ies we plan to explore, and ultimately the fate 
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of our Earth itself. We regularly experience how 
variability in the near-Earth space environment 
affects the activities that underpin our society. 

We plan to better understand our place in 
the Solar System by investigating the interac- 
tion of the space environment with the Earth 
and the effect of this interaction on humankind. 
Building on our new knowledge of fundamen- 
tal processes, we plan to characterize and de- 
velop a predictive knowledge of the impact of 
the space environment on society, technology, 
and our planet. This will be accomplished both 
by direct investigation of the local environment 
and by what can be learned about life on Earth 
through studying other environments. Human 
life and society provide the context in which 
these investigations are conducted. 

As we extend our robotic and human pres- 
ence throughout the solar system, we will be 
increasingly interested in the planetary envi- 
ronments that await us and how the lessons 
learned can be applied to our home on Earth. 
Much can also be learned by studying our own 
atmosphere and applying that knowledge to 
the exploration of other planets. Even a casual 
scan of the solar system is sufficient to discov- 
er that habitability, particularly for humankind, 
requires a rare confluence of many factors. 
At least some of these factors, especially the 
role of magnetic fields in shielding planetary 
atmospheres, are subjects of immense inter- 
est. We believe we know some of the features 
that make planets habitable, but there is much 
more to be understood. 
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Safeguard the 
Journey of 
Exploration 


Maximize the safety and productivity of 
human and robotic explorers by devel- 
oping the capability to predict the ex- 
treme and dynamic conditions in space. 




simulations, and models that will be useful to 
the implementation of manned and robotic 
missions to the Moon, Mars, and other plan- 
etary bodies. Such parameterizations of the 
space environment will be essential inputs for 
overcoming the challenging engineering prob- 
lems that must be solved for successful and 
economical exploration activities. 

The remainder of this chapter explains the 
research focus areas and lists the investiga- 
tions that flow from these three objectives. 
The Connection to missions is developed in 
later chapters. See the table at the beginning 
of Chapter 4 for mission details. 


The great variety of space environment con- 
ditions will have a significant impact on our fu- 
ture space explorers, both robotic and human. 
We plan to pursue, with all due vigilance, the 
research necessary to assure the safety and 
the maximum productivity of our explorers. We 
plan to develop the capability to predict space 
environment conditions from low Earth orbit to 
the Moon and Mars. Addressing space weather 
issues is necessary for optimizing the design of 
habitats, spacecraft, and instrumentation, and 
for planning mission and operations scenarios, 
ultimately contributing to mission success. 

Building on our knowledge of fundamental 
processes, we plan to understand those as- 
pects of the space environment essential for 
enabling and securing space travel. Useful en- 
gineering data are already flowing into explora- 
tion-oriented planning and implementations 
because the Heliophysics community has long 
been exploring useful scientific directions. Our 
heliophysics research community is poised to 
provide the next generation of measurements, 
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Objective 

Open the Frontier to Space 
Environment Prediction 



Understand the fundamental physical processes of the space 
environment - from the Sun to Earth, to other planets, and 
beyond to the interstellar medium. 


The Sun, our solar system and the universe 
consist primarily of plasma. Plasmas are more 
complex than solids, liquids, and gases be- 
cause the motions of electrons and ions pro- 
duce both electric and magnetic fields. The 
electric fields accelerate some of these parti- 
cles, sometimes to very high energies, and the 
magnetic fields guide their motions. 

This results in a rich set of interacting physi- 
cal processes, including intricate exchanges 
with the neutral gas in planetary atmospheres. 
Although physicists know the laws governing 
the interaction of electrically charged particles, 
the collective behavior of the plasma state 
leads to complex and often surprising physical 
phenomena. 

As the foundation for our long-term research 
program, we will develop a comprehensive 
scientific understanding of the fundamental 
physical processes that control our space en- 
vironment - from the Sun to the Earth, to other 
planets, and beyond to the interstellar medium. 
We must be able to predict the behavior of the 
complex systems that influence the inimical 
conditions we will encounter on our return to 
the Moon and journeys to Mars. 

The processes of inter- 
est occur in many locations, 
though with vastly differ- 
ent magnitudes of energy, 
size, and time. The same 
processes rule the seething 

atmosphere and interior of our Sun, the su- 
personic wind of particles that our star flings 
outward into space, Earth’s cocoon-like mag- 
netosphere, the highly variable terrestrial ion- 


osphere, the tenuous upper atmosphere of 
Mars, and even the fantastically energetic spin- 
ning pulsars that spray out beams of x rays. 

By quantitatively examining similar phe- 
nomena occurring in different regimes with a 
variety of measurement techniques, we can 
ultimately identify the important controlling 
mechanisms and more rigorously test our de- 
veloping knowledge. Both remote sensing and 
in situ observations must be utilized to provide 
the complementary three-dimensional large- 
scale perspective and the detailed small-scale 
microphysics view necessary to see the com- 
plete picture. 

Prediction provides the ultimate test for sci- I 
entific understanding. 


The strategy for prioritizing this first science 
objective focuses on the knowledge gaps 
most vital to safe and productive exploration 
via the development of accurate forecasting 
of the space environment. Four fundamental 
processes have been identified as crucial im- 
mediate steps: magnetic reconnection, par- 
ticle acceleration, the physics of plasma and 
neutral interactions, and the generation and 
variability of magnetic fields with their cou- 
pling to structures throughout the heliosphere. 
Each of these research focus areas (RFA’s) 
involves the universal themes of energy con- 
version and transport, cross-scale coupling, 
turbulence, and nonlinear physics - concepts 
that are fundamental to the understanding of 
space and planetary systems. In addition they 
all include processes that can be influenced by 
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large-scale boundaries or by coupling between 
regions with very different conditions (for ex- 
ample, cold, dense neutral atmospheres with 
energetic particles). 

Plasmas are conductive assemblies of 
charged particles and neutrals that exhibit 
unfamiliar collective effects. Plasma systems 
carry electrical currents, generate magnetic 
fields, and can interact explosively. The solar 
system is the only directly accessible labora- 
tory for exploring the behavior of astrophysi- 
cal plasmas. We must prepare our space 
explorers to live and work in this harsh alien 
environment. 



Magnetic Reconnec- 
tion: Magnetic recon- 
nection occurs in highly 
localized regions when 
interacting magnetic 
fields “snap” to a new, 
lower energy configuration, as if a pair of twist- 
ed rubber bands broke and relinked to form two 
new relaxed bands. Magnetic reconnections 
can release vast amounts of stored energy and 
are responsible for solar flares, CME’s and geo- 
space storms. An explosive release of energy 
can be potentially devastating to space assets 
and voyaging humans, and can seriously affect 
worldwide communications. Although we have 
developed an initial picture of where reconnec- 
tion may occur and the observable results, the 
detailed physical mechanisms, in particular the 
microphysical processes and the role of large- 
scale topology, are not understood. This focus 
area (RFA F.1) will deliver a fundamental under- 
standing of this universal process in the very 
different regimes where it occurs. 

Particle Acceleration: By 

far the most distinguishing 
characteristic of plasmas, in 
contrast to the neutral states 
of matter of planets, is that 
plasmas produce prodigious 
amounts of radiation. Because energetic par- 
ticle radiation has the most direct impact on 
human and robotic space explorers, detailed 
understanding of the particle acceleration pro- 
cesses that produce radiation, the regions in 
which these processes operate, and the bound- 
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ary conditions that control them is crucial to 
the exploration of space. RFA F.2 will investi- 
gate the mechanisms that accelerate particles 
within the solar system, including small-scale 
waves, shocks, and quasi-static electric fields. 
Radiation can be produced almost instanta- 
neously through explosive processes, but also 
built up step-wise by processes acting under 
more benign conditions. Providing essential 
predictions of the radiation environment along 
the end-to-end path of space explorers will in- 
volve accounting for particle acceleration in all 
its forms and locations, from Earth’s aurora to 
the solar corona. 

Plasma-Neutral Interac- 
tions: Heliophysics requires 
understanding of the funda- 
mental physics of plasma 
and neutral particle coupling. 
This coupling encompasses 

a variety of mechanisms and regions from 
turbulence and charge exchange in the solar 
wind to electrodynamic processes in the ion- 
osphere and thermosphere to gravity waves 
and chemical/collisional interactions in plan- 
etary atmospheres. Space plasmas are often 
in a non-equilibrium state and they can be a 
highly nonlinear medium. Many of the tech- 
niques developed for understanding nonlinear 
systems ensue from basic plasma research 

- chaos theory is one example; another is the 
understanding of turbulence, which is so im- 
portant to safer air travel. The goal of RFA 
F.3 is a comprehensive understanding of how 
nonlinear processes influence plasma-neutral 
interactions from atmospheric to heliospheric 
scales. This work has specific applicability to 
the operation of satellites in the Martian atmo- 
sphere, the mitigation of the effects of global 
change, as well understanding how habitable 
planets retain their atmospheres. 

Magnetic Dynamos: Under- 
standing the variations of the 
magnetic fields of the Sun and 
planets on both long and short 
time scales is the key element 
of the Sun-Solar System 
connection addressed by RFA F.4. The creation 
of these fields - the magnetic dynamo problem 

- remains one of the outstanding problems in 
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physics. How dynamos operate in such widely 
disparate systems - from stellar interiors 
to planetary cores - is poorly understood. 
Dynamos determine the characteristics of the 
solar activity cycle. The Sun’s magnetic field 
controls the structure of the heliosphere and, 
thus, regulates the entry of galactic cosmic rays 
into the solar system. Therefore, it is imperative 
that we understand the origin and variability of 
solar magnetism. The Earth’s interior dynamo 
sustains the geomagnetic field and provides the 
shield that enables life to flourish in the harsh 
radiation environment of space. Understanding 
how dynamos are created and sustained, how 
they affect the nearby space environment, how 
to predict their variations and ultimately their 
demise lies at the heart of understanding our 
own destiny. 

With our increasingly sophisticated 
understanding of these fundamental physics 
process, we will open the frontier to the 
development of truly predictive space weather 
models. 


Objective F: Open the Frontier to 
Space Environment Prediction 

Priority Research Focus Areas & 
Associated Investigations 

FI .Understand magnetic reconnection as 
revealed in solar flares, coronal mass 
ejections, and geospace storms. 

1 .What are the fundamental physical 
processes of reconnection on the small 
scales where particles decouple from the 
magnetic field? 

2. What is the magnetic field topology for 
reconnection at the Earth and at what size 
scales does magnetic reconnection occur 
on the Sun? 

F2. Understand the plasma processes that 
accelerate and transport particles. 

1. How are charged particles accelerated to 
high energies? 

2. How are energized particles transported? 

3. How is the solar wind accelerated and 
how does it evolve? 

4. How are planetary thermal plasmas 
accelerated and transported? 

F3. Understand the role of plasma and neutral 
interactions in nonlinear coupling of regions 
throughout the solar system. 

1 .What governs the coupling of neutral and 
ionized species at various spatial and 
temporal scales? 

2. How do energetic particles chemically 
modify planetary environments? 

3. How do the magnetosphere and the 
ionosphere-thermosphere systems 
interact with each other? 

4. How do the heliosphere and the 
interstellar medium interact? 

5. How does the neutral environment in 
planetary and cometary systems affect 
their global morphology through charge 
exchange and mass loading processes? 

F4. Understand the creation and variability of 
magnetic dynamos and how they drive the 
dynamics of solar, planetary and stellar 
environments. 

1 .How do subsurface flows drive the solar 
dynamo and produce the solar cycle? 

2. How do solar and stellar dynamos evolve 
on both short and long-term time scales? 

3. How are open flux regions produced 
on the Sun, and how do variations in 
open flux topology and magnitude affect 
heliospheric structure? 

4. How do planetary dynamos function and 
why do they vary so widely across the 
solar system? 
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One type of reconnection takes place when the Earth’s usually impenetrable magnetic field fractures and 
has to find a new stable configuration. Until the field mends itself, solar protons leak through the gap and jet 
into Earth’s atmosphere, precipitating aurora and ionospheric currents. For a predictive capability, very high 
time-resolution, 3D measurements of particles and fields from multiple satellites with variable separations 
are needed reveal the micro- to meso-scale processes needed to directly probe the electron diffusion region. 


RFA F.1: Understand magnetic 
reconnection as revealed in solar 
flares, coronal mass ejections, 
and geospace storms. 

Reconnection typically results in the rapid 
conversion of magnetic energy into particle en- 
ergy. It is an important, cross-scale coupling 
process in a variety of space plasmas rang- 
ing from the magnetotail of the Earth to solar 
flares. Reconnection can accelerate particles 
to very high energies and, because it changes 
the magnetic field topology, it can dramatically 
alter the regions of space that are accessible 
to those particles. In the corona reconnection 
can sever large clouds of dense plasma from 
the magnetic fields that anchored them. Solar 
flares, coronal mass ejections, and geospace 
storms are all initiated and energized by recon- 
nection - often with potentially devastating ef- 
fects for space systems. 

The explosive conversion of magnetic en- 
ergy originates in a volume of space known as 
the diffusion region. This region is very small 
when compared to the large scales in space. 
For example, reconnection at the Earth’s mag- 
netopause surface (the boundary separating 
the solar wind and terrestrial magnetic fields) 
occurs in a region with an area of the order of 
hundreds of square kilometers compared to 
a total surface area of approximately 60 bil- 
lion square kilometers. While there have been 
a few encounters with the diffusion region in 
the near-Earth environment, systematic in situ 


study of this region is just beginning. Current 
solar imaging is insufficient to resolve the diffu- 
sion region associated with solar flares. Thus, 
the physical processes that initiate and control 
reconnection remain to be measured. 

Most of our basic theoretical understanding 
of reconnection comes from an MHD (magne- 
tohydrodynamics) perspective. Although this 
approach has provided important insight, it is 
inherently limited in that it cannot examine the 
very small scales on which ions and electrons 
decouple from the magnetic field or predict the 
particle energization process. Important ques- 
tions that remain unanswered include: What 
initiates the reconnection process? What are 
the kinetic processes that occur and what is 
their role? What is the range of scale sizes of 
the region over which reconnection occurs 
in different regimes? Is reconnection quasi- 
steady or bursty? What mechanisms or bound- 
ary conditions control the spatial and temporal 
scales? What is the 3D structure of the recon- 
nection region and how does this structure af- 
fect particle acceleration? 
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Granulation on the solar surface reveals Texas-sized convective cells produced by hot columns of rising gas. 
(left) The cells originate just below the visible photosphere and only last for about five minutes. The emer- 
gence of active regions disrupts this steady state and stores energy in the overlying atmosphere (center) 
Eventually this leads to dramatic energy releases from coronal loops in the form of flares and coronal mass 
ejections (right). Various acceleration mechanisms have been proposed to explain the highly efficient ener- 
gy conversion in these eruptions, including strong electric fields induced by reconnection in current sheets. 


RFA F.2: Understand the plasma 
processes that accelerate and 
transport particles. 

High-energy particles accelerated at the Sun 
and within interplanetary space, as well as cos- 
mic rays from outside the solar system, pose a 
serious hazard to the human and robotic explo- 
ration of our solar system. Energetic particles 
produced or trapped within planetary magne- 
tospheres can have deleterious effects on im- 
portant technological assets in those locations. 
Predicting these effects requires a fundamental 
understanding of where and how particles are 
accelerated and how they are transported. 

More than one mechanism can operate to 
produce a given energetic particle population 
at a given location and the nature of the seed 
population from which the accelerated parti- 
cles are drawn is a critical part of the puzzle. 
Important processes for near-term investiga- 
tion include quasi-static electric fields parallel 
to the background magnetic field, wave parallel 
electric fields, stochastic (Fermi) acceleration, 
and the drift of particles along a component of 
the electric field, such as occurs in shocks and 
the magnetotail. The Earth’s aurora provides a 
unique opportunity to understand acceleration 
by parallel electric fields and waves. Particle 
acceleration at CME shock fronts is a leading 
candidate for the production of gradual solar 
energetic particle (SEP) events. 

Energetic particles accelerated both at local- 


ized sites (solar flares, magnetotail reconnec- 
tion sites, auroral acceleration regions), and 
globally (coronal and interplanetary shocks, co- 
rotating interaction regions and global merged 
interaction regions in the solar wind, and the 
termination shock) need to be understood. 
An understanding of the acceleration of ther- 
mal plasmas is also vital to meeting NASA ob- 
jectives. For example, both the interaction of 
the Sun with planets and the transport of solar 
energetic particles are mediated by the solar 
wind. Successful progress on the understand- 
ing of solar wind acceleration will significantly 
improve the predictive capability for determin- 
ing the severity of solar wind disturbances. The 
origin of the solar wind is not well understood 
and represents a large gap in our knowledge of 
fundamental processes. 
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RFA F.3: Understand the role of 
plasma and neutral interactions in 
the nonlinear coupling of regions 
throughout the solar system 

Plasma populations are embedded in a back- 
ground neutral gas throughout the solar sys- 
tem, from the solar transition region, to plan- 
etary upper atmospheres, to the heliosphere’s 
interface with the interstellar medium. These 
populations transfer energy and momentum 
through multi-scale, nonlinear interactions 
which act to redistribute the bulk flows that, 
in turn, feed energy back into the original cou- 
pling system. 

For example, the upper atmospheres of plan- 
ets, including Earth, are dramatically affected 
by energetic inputs originating at the Sun in the 
form of photons, particles, and fields. How- 
ever, there are many pathways by which that 
solar energy is transformed and redistributed 
throughout the atmosphere until the energy is 
ultimately re-radiated to space. Connected 
with these processes is much of the inherent 
variability of the atmosphere over daily to mil- 
lennial time scales. 

The lower atmosphere is periodically pumped 
and heated, giving rise to a spectrum of small- 
scale gravity waves and longer-period oscil- 
lations. These waves can propagate into the 
mesosphere and thermosphere depositing 
momentum. The atmospheric mean circula- 



Image of electron density enhancements (equato- 
rial arcs) in the Earth’s ionosphere. The transport of 
plasma away from the equator results in alternating 
traveling bands of enhanced and depleted density. 
These exist during the daytime and most of the night 
and create enhanced media transmission errors in 
navigation and communication signals. 
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tion is thereby modified, resulting in changes 
to the temperature structure and redistribu- 
tion of radiation absorbers and emitters. The 
mean wind and temperature structures in turn 
influence the propagation of the waves and the 
manner in which they couple the lower and up- 
per atmosphere. Similar processes are also 
key to understanding the upper atmosphere 
weather and climate on Mars and Venus. 

The ionospheric electron density distribution 
depends on thermospheric composition and 
winds, together with electric fields that can be 
generated within the ionosphere-thermosphere 
system or imposed from the magnetosphere. 
In turn, the ionospheric plasma can inhibit or 
accelerate thermospheric winds that produce 
electric fields via an electrodynamic interaction. 
The interactions and feedback mechanisms re- 
main a mystery due to a lack of simultaneous 
measurements of all the parameters that de- 
scribe the fully coupled system. These interac- 
tions can occur on a global scale, but can also 
produce mesoscale structures, such as high 
latitude thermospheric density cells that affect 
satellite orbits, or mid-latitude electron density 
enhancements that disrupt aircraft navigation 
systems being implemented by the FAA. In 
addition, smaller scale structures cause iono- 
spheric irregularities that degrade communica- 
tion system performance. 

Turbulence is another example of a very im- 
portant multi-scale, nonlinear process that 
transports particles and fields effectively, but 
is not well understood. Numerical simulations 
and laboratory experiments demonstrate that, 
in the presence of rotation or magnetic fields, 
turbulent motions create small-scale and large- 
scale dissipative structures. 

In addition, electrodynamic and mass cou- 
pling along magnetic fields are fundamental 
physical processes that cut across many disci- 
plines of space science. The interface between 
the heliosphere and the interstellar medium is a 
coupling region about which we are just begin- 
ning to learn. 

Finally, mass loading through ionization and 
charge exchange is a phenomenon of broad 
interest from planetary and cometary atmo- 
spheric erosion to energetic particle creation 
and loss. 
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Simulated reversal of Earth’s magnetic field, with inward (blue) and outward (yellow) directed field lines. 
The location of the core-mantle boundary is evident where the structure becomes complex. We seek to 
understand the effects of such magnetic field variations on the formation and retention of planetary atmo- 
spheres. Image credit: Gary Glatzmaier ; Los Alamos National Laboratory 


RFA F.4: Understand the creation 
and variability of magnetic dyna- 
mos and how they drive the dy- 
namics of solar, planetary and 
stellar environments. 

The Sun’s variable magnetic field is the ener- 
gy source for solar particle acceleration and its 
structure controls the entry of galactic cosmic 
rays into the solar system. Helioseismic data 
from SOHO and ground-based observatories 
have revolutionized dynamo theories by plac- 
ing the main solar-cycle dynamo action at the 
base of the convection zone, in the rotationally 
sheared layer called the tachocline. Having 
the correct meridional circulation has proven to 
be a key ingredient for determining the length 
of the solar cycle. For the first time models 
can now use the meridional flow patterns from 
previous cycles to estimate the length of the 
next cycle. However, although these dynamo 



The figure shows the residual solar rotation 
speed after removing the average differential ro- 
tation. The cut-away shows the surface velocity 
on the left of the disk and a cross-section of the 
interior on the right. The two figures show how 
the rotational profile changes over six months. 


models can now forecast the cycle length, nei- 
ther the amplitude nor details, such as whether 
the cycle will be double peaked, are within our 
predictive capability. For example, we do not 
know why the last two solar cycles have had 
relatively small maxima in the sunspot number. 
We know even less about activity cycles on 
other stars, though comparative stellar dyna- 
mo studies should reveal much about the long- 
term behavior of stars and the Sun. Develop- 
ing the understanding of dynamo process to 
enable this kind of prediction is important for 
long-term planning for solar activity and would 
have obvious applications in trying to under- 
stand past and future periods of abnormally 
reduced solar activity and concomitant affects 
on terrestrial climate and planetary habitabil- 
ity. 

Closer to home, reversals and other large 
variations of Earth’s magnetic field can lead to 
periods of reduced protection from the harsh 
radiation environment of space. The process 
responsible for the existence and behavior of 
these magnetic fields - the dynamo - involves 
the twisting and folding of weak fields so as to 
change and amplify them. Solving the problem 
of just how dynamos operate in such widely 
different environments, from planets to stars, 
will allow better predictions of the effects of 
magnetic field changes at both the Earth and 
the Sun. This understanding is essential to 
describing the coupled Sun-solar system con- 
nection and has important implications for the 
exploration of our solar system. 
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THE NEW SCIENCE OF THE SUN-SOLAR SYSTEM CONNECTION 



Understand the Nature of 
Our Home in Space 

Understand how human society, technological systems, and the 
habitability of planets are affected by solar variability interacting 
with planetary magnetic fields and atmospheres. 


We do not live in isolation. Our past, present, 
and future are intimately coupled to the relation- 
ship between the Earth and Sun - and with the 
universe beyond. Increasingly we are sensitive 
to changing conditions on the Sun and in the 
space environment because of our technology; 
increasingly we have a practical interest in the 
habitability of planets and solar system bodies 
we plan to explore; and increasingly we recog- 
nize how astrophysical phenomena influence 
life and climate on our home planet. Variability 
in this environment affects the daily activities 
that sustain our society, including communica- 
tion, navigation, and weather monitoring and 
prediction. We are living with a star. 

To meet this objective, He- 
liophysics investigates the 
interaction of the space envi- 
ronment with Earth and its im- 
pact on us and on our home, 
either directly or by what can 
be learned about life on Earth 
by studying other environments in our solar 
system and beyond. This effort builds on the 
understanding of the fundamental physical 
processes addressed in Objective F. Our sci- 
entific goal is to understand the web of linked 
physical processes connecting Earth with the 
space environment. Our applied goal is to pro- 
tect society and its technological infrastructure 
from space hazards and understand the exter- 
nal drivers of long-term climate change. We 
will improve technological efficiency of future 
operational systems by exploiting our under- 
standing of Earth and its place in space. Hu- 
man life and society provide the context for our 
investigations. 


This context is not limiting. As we extend 
our presence throughout the solar system, 
we are interested in the planetary environ- 
ments awaiting us and how the study of these 
environments can be applied to our home on 
Earth. Habitability, for humankind in particular, 
requires a rare convergence of many factors. 
These factors, especially the role of the Sun 
as a source of energy to planets and the role 
of magnetic fields in shielding planetary atmo- 
spheres, are a subject of immense importance. 
We understand some of the features contribut- 
ing to make planets habitable, but key ques- 
tions remain. 

The interactive couplings of solar system pro- 
cesses, in the Sun and interplanetary space, 
with the interstellar medium, and throughout 
the near-Earth environment - require compre- 
hensive study of these linked systems through 
a series of investigations covering these re- 
gions. Investigations of impacts on human- 
kind must begin with the Sun, understand the 
cause of eruptive events and solar variability 
over multiple time scales, follow propagation 
and evolution of solar wind disturbances and 
acceleration and transport of energetic par- 
ticles through the heliosphere to Earth, and 
finally investigate the interaction of solar radia- 
tive emission and the solar wind with Earth’s 
coupled magnetosphere-ionosphere-atmo- 
sphere system. 

Four Research Focus Areas (RFAs) have 
been formulated to understand: the Sun so we 
can predict solar variability and the evolution 
of solar disturbances as they propagate to the 
Earth; the response of the coupled ionosphere, 
thermosphere, magnetosphere plasma envi- 
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ronment and the impacts on society; the role 
of the Sun as the principal energy source in our 
atmosphere, including the impact of long-term 
solar variability on Earth’s climate; and, in a 
broader context than just the Earth, the solar 
photon and particle impact on other solar sys- 
tem bodies and how stellar activity and mag- 
netic fields affect the evolution of planetary 
habitability over time. 

It is not enough to study just variability and 
change due to external drivers. Coupled sys- 
tems also have complex internal forcing, e.g. 
gravity waves breaking in the upper atmo- 
sphere. The internal dynamics of the near- 
Earth coupled systems that protect us must be 
understood, even in the absence of solar vari- 
ability. The program outlined below focuses 
on both internal linkages and external forcing 
mechanisms. 

Solar Variability & He- 
liospheric Disturbanc- 
es. RFA H.1 aims to 
understand the Sun, de- 
termine how predictable 
solar activity truly is, and 
develop the capability to forecast solar activity 
and the evolution of solar disturbances as they 
propagate to Earth. It focuses on both short- 
term and long-term variability. X-ray flares 
can immediately and severely degrade radio 
communications through ionospheric effects. 
Precursors to solar disturbances observable 
above and below the solar surface will initially 
serve as predictive tools for disruptive events. 
Coronal mass ejections that create large mag- 
netic storms at Earth evolve significantly over 
their multi-day travel time to Earth. We will 
learn how disturbances initiate, propagate, 
and evolve from the Sun to Earth and incorpo- 
rate this knowledge into a predictive model of 
geoeffectiveness at Earth to enable a warning 
and mitigation system for our technological as- 
sets. Solar energetic particle events can pose 
serious threats to technological assets and as- 
tronauts in near-Earth orbit; we will learn how 
particles are accelerated in the inner helio- 
sphere and how they propagate. We must also 
understand the long-term changes in total and 
spectral irradiance and the solar cycle varia- 
tions that have significant impacts on Earth’s 
climate and human society. 
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Objective H: Understand the Nature 
of Our Home in Space 

Priority Research Focus Areas & 
Associated Investigations 

HI. Understand the causes and subsequent 
evolution of solar activity that affects Earth’s 
space climate and environment. 

1. How do solar wind disturbances propagate and 
evolve from the Sun to Earth? 

2. What are the precursors to solar disturbances? 

3. Predict solar disturbances that impact Earth. 

H2. Determine changes in the Earth’s 

magnetosphere, ionosphere, and upper 
atmosphere to enable specification, 
prediction, and mitigation of their effects. 

1 . What role does the electrodynamic 
coupling between the ionosphere and the 
magnetosphere play in determining the 
response of geospace to solar disturbances? 

2. How do energetic particle spectra, magnetic 
and electric fields, and currents evolve in 
response to solar disturbances? 

3. How do the coupled middle and upper 
atmosphere respond to external drivers and to 
each other? 

H3. Understand the role of the Sun as an 
energy source to Earth’s atmosphere and, 
in particular, the role of solar variability in 
driving change. 

1. How do solar energetic particles influence the 
chemistry of the atmosphere, including ozone 
densities 

2. What are the dynamical, chemical, and radiative 
processes that convert and redistribute solar 
energy and couple atmospheric regions? 

3. How do long-term variations in solar energy 
output affect Earth’s climate? 

H4. Apply our understanding of space plasma 
physics to the role of stellar activity and 
magnetic shielding in planetary system 
evolution and habitability. 

1. What role do stellar plasmas and magnetic 
fields play in the formation of planetary 
systems? 

2. What is the role of planetary magnetic fields for 
the development and sustenance of life? 

3. What can the study of planetary interactions 
with the solar wind tell us about the evolution of 
planets and the implications of past and future 
magnetic field reversals at Earth? 

4. How do local interstellar conditions influence 
the Solar System’s space environment and what 
are the implications for the formation, evolution, 
and future of life in the solar system? 
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B Variability in the mag- 
netosphere, ionosphere, 
and upper atmosphere. 

RFA H.2 will develop under- 
standing of the response 
of the near-Earth plasma 
regions (magnetosphere, 
ionosphere, and thermo- 
sphere) to space weather. 
This complex highly coupled system protects 
Earth from the worst solar disturbances, but it 
also redistributes energy and mass throughout. 
A key element involves distinguishing between 
the responses to external and internal driv- 
ers, as well as the impact of ordinary recon- 
figurations of environmental conditions, such 
as might be encountered when Earth crosses 
a magnetic sector boundary in the solar wind. 
This near-Earth region harbors space assets 
for communication, navigation, and remote 
sensing needs; even though conditions there 
can adversely affect their operation. Ground 
based systems, such as the power distribution 
grid, can also be affected by ionospheric and 
upper atmospheric changes. Investigations 
emphasize understanding the nature of the 
electrodynamic coupling throughout geospace 
(the near-Earth plasma environment), how geo- 
space responds to external and internal driv- 
ers, and how the coupled middle and upper 
atmosphere respond to external forcings and 
how they interact with each other. 


Solar Variability and 
Atmospheric Respons- 
es. RFA H.3 address- 
es the role of the Sun 
as the primary energy 
source for Earth’s at- 
mosphere. We seek to 
understand not only the 
atmospheric response 
to solar variability, but also the importance of 
steady-state processes in maintaining our at- 
mosphere. It also considers long-term climatic 
impacts of solar variability on humankind. We 
need to understand the changing inputs - both 
spectral changes in the electromagnetic radia- 
tion and changing levels of energetic particles 
throughout the atmosphere. Two fundamental 
problems are first, delineating what processes 



convert and redistribute solar energy within the 
atmosphere and second, determining how this 
is accomplished. Other specific processes 
can have significant impact on Earth’s atmo- 
sphere and climate and merit dedicated inves- 
tigations. For example, the role of energetic 
particles from aurorae, the radiation belts, and 
solar flares on ozone chemistry in the upper at- 
mosphere is not well understood. As another 
example, non-solar external processes, for ex- 
ample cloud nucleation from galactic cosmic 
rays, may affect Earth’s climate but the details 
of this impact are uncertain. 

Stellar Variability and 
Magnetic Shielding. Oth- 
er planets and other stars 
provide illuminating per- 
spectives for understand- 
ing the Earth and Sun. RFA 
H.4 addresses the long- 
term impact of interactions 
of the solar wind with Earth, 
other solar system bodies, the local interstel- 
lar medium, and the study of activity on stars 
other than our Sun. We need to understand 
the role plasmas and magnetic fields play in 
planetary formation and in the evolution of 
planetary atmospheres because this relates to 
the ultimate habitability of planets. A particular 
goal is to understand the importance of plan- 
etary magnetic fields for the development and 
sustenance of life. 

The interaction between the solar wind and 
the interstellar medium has created boundaries 
that shield us from most of the hazardous ga- 
lactic cosmic radiation. The properties of the 
local interstellar medium and of the solar wind 
change over the course of time. How do these 
changes affect the biospheres of planets like 
Earth? Observing activity on other stars will tell 
us how conditions change with time. One ap- 
plied investigation that stems from these stud- 
ies is to determine the implications of past and 
future magnetic field reversals at Earth. Such 
investigations provide important opportunities 
for linkages with other NASA fields of study. 
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RFA H.1: Understand the causes 
and subsequent evolution of solar 
activity that affects Earth’s space 
climate and environment 

The climate and space environment of Earth 
are primarily determined by the impact of plas- 
ma, particle, and electromagnetic radiation 
outputs from the Sun. The solar output varies 
on many time scales: from explosive recon- 
nection, to convective turn over, to solar rota- 
tion, to the 22-year solar magnetic cycle, and 
even longer, irregular fluctuations, such as the 
Maunder minimum. The variability is linked to 
the emergence of magnetic field from below 
the photosphere, its transport and destruc- 
tion on the solar surface, and the eruption into 
the heliosphere of energy stored in the atmo- 
sphere as flares and coronal mass ejections. 
The large-scale heliosphere also modulates 
the propagation of incoming galactic cosmic 
rays. Longer-term changes that can affect 
Earth’s climate include solar total and spectral 
irradiance. 

The solar wind, embedded disturbances, and 
energetic particle populations evolve as they 
travel through the heliosphere. Shocks accel- 
erate particles and interact with other irregular- 
ities. CME’s can even interact with each other. 
Current observations generally depend only 
on near-Sun and 1 AU observations. Under- 
standing the three-dimensional time-varying 
propagation of solar disturbances is one of the 



RHESSI data overlaid on a TRACE image shows 
gamma-rays (blue) and X-rays (red) thrown off by 
the hottest part of the 20 January 2005 flare. The 
gamma rays are made by energetic protons at the 
Sun. 



Sunspots and their associated magnetic fields fol- 
low an 11 -year activity cycle. This composite im- 
age shows ten magnetic maps of the Sun observed 
approximately one year apart, from one maximum 
of activity almost to the next. As activity fades, the 
large regions disappear and only small ones gener- 
ated near the surface continue to emerge, creating 
a salt-and-pepper pattern of ephemeral magnetic 
regions that persists through time. As the next cycle 
of activity picks up, the magnetic polarities of the ac- 
tive regions that emerge from deep inside the Sun 
are reversed. This means that although the sunspot 
number and the coronal activity have an eleven-year 
cycle, the full magnetic cycle is actually twenty-two 
years. Images: Kitt Peak telescope of the National 
Solar Observatory. 

greatest challenges facing us. Understanding 
the internal configuration of the structures is 
another. 

Precursors will provide useful information 
about solar and interplanetary events; however 
more complete predictive models based on 
physical principles are required. Like terrestrial 
weather, it is not yet clear how long in advance 
solar activity is predictable. Improved continu- 
ous observations of the solar vector magnetic 
field and high-resolution observations of the 
atmosphere are as critical for resolving this 
question as helioseismology is for revealing the 
subsurface conditions. 
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RFA H.2: Determine changes in 
the Earth’s magnetosphere, iono- 
sphere, and upper atmosphere to 
enable specification, prediction, 
and mitigation of their effects. 

The near-Earth space environment, geo- 
space, is unique in the solar system and cen- 
tral to the protection of Earth and its inhabit- 
ants. This region includes the magnetosphere, 
ionosphere, and thermosphere (MIT) bound 
together as a tightly coupled system that in- 
teracts with the neutral atmosphere below and 
the Sun and heliosphere above. The variability 
within geospace and the nearby interplanetary 
environment is our local space weather. Much 
of space weather is driven by the external pro- 
cesses discussed in the previous section. In 
addition, internal drivers of the MIT region, 
such as the upward propagation of gravity 
waves, greenhouse gases generated in the 
troposphere, wave-particle interactions, and 
auroral current systems, are equally important 
and must be investigated. The consequences 
of internal drivers include both the natural vari- 
ability of the MIT system and anthropogenic 
effects. 

Geospace is also the location of most of our 
space activities. Communication, navigation, 
Earth weather and remote sensing, emergency 
location, defense reconnaissance, and NASA 
missions are all affected by space weather. 
Space weather also causes disturbances of 
electric power grids and sensitive electronic 
systems on the ground. The technological 
systems sensitive to disturbances in geospace 
are increasing in importance and urgency to 
human society. 

The electromagnetic, dynamical, and aero- 
nomic processes that couple the inner and 
outer regimes of geospace remain unresolved. 
The exchange of mass and energy between 
these regions during both quiescent condi- 
tions and disturbed times must be understood 
before predictive capabilities, or strategies to 
mitigate adverse space weather effects, can 
be developed. Energetic solar and magneto- 
spheric particles penetrate below the MIT do- 
main into the middle and lower atmosphere, 


and establish the need to better understand 
the chemical and dynamical effects on the 
whole atmosphere. 



Noctilucent clouds, also known as polar meso- 
spheric clouds, are rare, bright cloud-like atmo- 
spheric phenomena visible in a deep twilight. Most 
commonly observed in the summer months at lati- 
tudes between 50° and 60°, they are the highest 
clouds in the Earth’s atmosphere, being located in 
the mesosphere at altitudes of around 85 kilome- 
ters. They are visible only when illuminated by sun- 
light from below the horizon while lower layers of the 
atmosphere are in the Earth’s shadow; otherwise 
they are too faint to be seen. 

These clouds are not well understood. In most 
meteorological concepts, clouds generally can not 
reach such great altitudes, especially at such low 
air pressures. It was once proposed that they were 
composed of volcanic or meteoric dust, but they are 
now known to be primarily composed of water ice. 
They appear to be a relatively recent phenomenon 
- they were first reported in 1885, shortly after the 
eruption of Krakatoa - and it has been suggested 
that they may be related to climate change. Recent 
evidence also suggests that many noctilucent clouds 
today are created by water exhaust from manned 
spaceflight, such as the Space Shuttle. 

Noctilucent clouds can be studied from the ground, 
from space, and by sounding rockets, but they are 
too high to be reached by weather balloons. The 
AIM Explorer satellite, scheduled for launch in 2006, 
is dedicated to research into noctilucent clouds. 
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RFA H.3: Understand the role of 
the Sun as an energy source to 
Earth’s atmosphere and, in partic- 
ular, the role of solar variability in 
driving change. 

Solar energy in the form of photons and par- 
ticles drives the chemical and physical struc- 
ture of Earth’s atmosphere. For example, ul- 
traviolet and even more energetic radiation 
deposited globally throughout the mesosphere 
and thermosphere are responsible for forma- 
tion of the ionosphere. Also, while particles 
primarily deposit their energy at high latitudes, 
the resulting ionization, dissociation, and ex- 
citation of atoms and molecules can have a 
world wide effect due to dynamical processes 
that transport energy around the globe. Ulti- 
mately these processes combine to drive the 
temperature and chemical composition of the 
entire Earth’s atmosphere. A key example of 
how atmospheric modification by the Sun af- 
fects life is stratospheric ozone, which acts as 


a human UV shield. The very existence of the 
ozone layer is a direct result of solar energy 
deposition. Nitric oxide created at higher alti- 
tudes by processes involving solar energy may 
be transported to lower altitudes where it can 
destroy ozone. The ionosphere-thermosphere 
plays an equally important role in protecting 
life on Earth, since it is the atmosphere’s shield 
against solar EUV radiation. 

Because life depends on the atmosphere and 
its climate, study of solar energy driven atmo- 
spheric variations is critically important. Solar 
energy and its changes have effects through- 
out the atmosphere including the troposphere 
where humans live. Despite this, the strength 
and variability of atmospheric solar energy de- 
position remain poorly understood. In addi- 
tion, coupling processes that spread effects of 
energy deposition in altitude and latitude are 
not well understood. Addressing these issues 
requires high time-resolution spectral observa- 
tions of solar energy deposition measurements 
of the atmospheric response, as well as theory 
and modeling of dynamical processes that dis- 
tribute effects of solar energy. 

The solar surface varies fairly 
regularly, with an average period 
of 11 -years. However, if we look at 
the variation of the sunspot number 
with time, we find that for a period 
of about 70 years, from A.D. 1645 to 
1715, practically no sunspots were 
observed. In other words, during 
this time the solar cycle was inter- 
rupted. This period of time is called 
the Maunder Minimum. It is one of 
several such intervals revealed in 
cosmic ray records. Other sun-like 
stars appear to have similar cycles. 

The Maunder minimum also coin- 
cided in time with an period of very 
cold weather in Western Europe 
(and perhaps all over the world). 
This era is often called the “Little 
Ice Age”. During this time it got so 
cold that rivers and lakes that were 
normally ice-free froze over and the 
snow did not melt all year round even 
at low latitudes. In the middle of the 
17th century temperatures dropped 
so low that the Baltic sea and the 
Thames River froze over regularly. 
The ice on the Thames in London 
was so thick that people organized 
winter festivals with skating parties 
and carnivals on the river. One of 
these festivals on the Thames was 
painted by the Dutch painter Abra- 
ham Hondius in December 1676. 
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RFA H.4: Apply our understand- 
ing of space plasma physics to the 
role of stellar activity and magnetic 
shielding in planetary system evo- 
lution and habitability. 

Plasmas and their embedded magnetic 
fields affect the formation, evolution and des- 
tiny of planets and planetary systems. The 
heliosphere shields the solar system from ga- 
lactic cosmic radiation. Our habitable planet 
is shielded by its magnetic field, protecting it 
from solar and cosmic particle radiation and 
from erosion of the atmosphere by the solar 
wind. Planets without a shielding magnetic 
field, such as Mars and Venus, are exposed to 
those processes and evolve differently. And 
on Earth, the magnetic field changes strength 
and configuration during its occasional polar- 
ity reversals, altering the shielding of the planet 
from external radiation sources. How impor- 
tant is a magnetosphere to the development 
and survivability of life? The solar wind, where 
it meets the local interstellar medium (LISM), 
forms boundaries that protect the planets from 
the galactic environment. The interstellar inter- 


action depends on the raw pressure of the solar 
wind and the properties of the local interstellar 
medium (density, pressure, magnetic field, and 
bulk flow). These properties, particularly those 
of the LISM, change over the course of time, 
and change dramatically on long time scales 
(1 ,000 years and longer) as the solar system 
encounters interstellar clouds. How do these 
long-term changes affect the sustainability of 
life in our solar system? Understanding the na- 
ture of these variations and their consequences 
requires a series of investigations targeting the 
structure of the heliosphere and its boundaries 
and conditions in the LISM. Planetary systems 
form in disks of gas and dust around young 
stars. Stellar ultraviolet emission, winds, and 
energetic particles alter this process, both in 
the internal structure of the disk and its interac- 
tion with its parent star. The role of magnetic 
fields in the formation process has not been 
fully integrated with other parts of the process. 
The study of similar regions in our solar system, 
such as dusty plasmas surrounding Saturn and 
Jupiter, will help explain the role of plasma pro- 
cesses in determining the types of planets that 
can form, and how they later evolve. 
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On May 24, 2005 NASA’s Voyager 1 spacecraft had traveled far enough outward through 
our Solar System that it reached the heliosheath. This is an area just past the termination 
shock region, where the solar wind crashes into the thin interstellar gas of the galaxy. 
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Objective 



Safeguard the Journey 

of Exploration 

Maximize the safety and productivity of human and robotic 
explorers by developing the capability to predict the extreme and 

dynamic conditions in space. 


Harsh conditions in the space environment 
pose significant risks for the journey of explora- 
tion. Like seafaring voyagers, space explorers 
must be constantly aware of the current space 
weather and be prepared to handle the most 
extreme conditions that might be encountered. 
The important considerations include sudden 
changes in energetic particle and electromag- 
netic radiation, encounters with plasmas that 
cause spacecraft charging and discharging, 
and the uncertain response of neutral atmo- 
spheres to variable energy inputs. 

The first step toward safeguarding astronauts 
and robotic assets in space is to characterize 
the extremes and ranges of variability that can 
occur in the space environment to help estab- 
lish appropriate design requirements for vehi- 
cles, electronics, and habitats. This requires 
not only measurements in various locations at 
different times, but also an understanding of 
the physical processes that both cause tempo- 
ral fluctuations and limit the range of responses 
of the system to those inputs. 

The next milestone requires the ability to de- 
termine current conditions in key locations from 
an affordable set of available measurements 
- nowcasting of the space environment. This 
provides the critical operational knowledge 
that productive work can safely be undertaken 

Humans will work with robots and vehicles on 
Mars. Safe and productive expedition activity 
will depend on accurate forecasting of surface 
and space weather conditions in order to miti- 
gate risks but avoid false alarms. 


at the time. The set of observations must be 
carefully chosen and the physical system must 
be modeled well enough to give confidence 
that the results can be extrapolated to the rel- 
evant locations. 

Finally, we must develop the capability to 
forecast the dynamic conditions in space. 
Forecasting quiet times may be as useful as 
forecasting disturbances. Initial reliance on 
empirical relationships will give way to high- 
fidelity physics. As our understanding of the 
fundamental processes improves, through 
comparison of predictive models with actual 
events, we will gradually improve the accuracy 
and extend the range of our predictions, and 
provide key support to implementing the Vi- 
sion for Space Exploration. As with terrestrial 
weather in the past several decades, progress 
will be made, but it will be difficult because the 
systems are more diverse, the measurements 
are more sparse, and the physics is more com- 
plex. 

These steps are not necessarily sequential 
and some capability already exists in each 
area. One of the first major challenges is to 
determine more precisely what capabilities are 
needed and when. Our Objective J focuses 
on the science necessary to ensure safety and 
maximize productivity of both human and ro- 
botic space explorers. This objective includes 
both near-Earth and planetary environments, 
especially as they affect the robotic and tech- 
nological systems that support human space 
flight. Benefits of addressing these issues 
include the optimization of spacecraft and in- 
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strument design, improved planning of mission 
and operations scenarios, ensuring the safety 
and maximizing the success and productivity 
of both robotic and human exploration. 

Though much of the dramatic variability in 
the space environment is driven by solar activ- 
ity, such as flares and coronal mass ejections 
or energetic particles accelerated by shocks 
in the heliosphere, understanding the more 
routine variations driven by rotation or slowly 
evolving structures is also important. For ex- 
ample the changing density of the Martian up- 
per atmosphere depends on many uncertain 
factors in addition to solar activity. The under- 
lying thread that links all three of the Heliophys- 
ics roadmap objectives is working to achieve 
a detailed understanding of the basic physical 
processes required to enable prediction. While 
Objective H focuses on the science needed to 
understand the processes in the near-Earth 
space environment that affect life and soci- 
ety, Objective J emphasizes understanding 
the variability of the space environment and its 
potential hazards with the purpose of enabling 
and securing human and robotic space travel 
across the inner solar system. 

Objective J is divided into four priority Re- 
search Focus Areas (RFAs). The first aims to 
adequately characterize the important environ- 
ments. The second and third build on the first 
and focus on developing the capability to pre- 
dict solar activity and understand the propaga- 
tion and evolution of consequential events in 
the inner heliosphere. The final RFA targets the 
environmental variability at planets (Earth and 
Mars) that impact exploration activities. 

H Characterization of Space 
Environments. RFA J.1 fo- 
cuses on determining the 
full range of extreme condi- 
tions that may occur in the 
inhospitable environments 
that human and robotic 
explorers will encounter. 
Learning these limits takes 
more than just observational surveys; it requires 
basic understanding of the dynamics of each 
space environment. This entails developing 
an understanding of the internal mechanisms, 
the critical boundary conditions, and the exter- 


Objective J: Safeguard the Journey of 
Exploration 

Priority Research Focus Areas & 
Associated Investigations 

J1. Characterize the variability, extremes, and 
boundary conditions of the space environments 
that will be encountered by human and robotic 
explorers. 

1 . What are the variability and extremes of the radia- 
tion and space environment that will be encountered 
by future human and robotic explorers, both in 
space and on the surface of target bodies? 

2. How does the radiation environment vary as a 
function of time and position, and how should it be 
sampled to provide situational awareness for future 
human explorers? 

3. What is the relative contribution to the space radia- 
tion environment from solar energetic particles and 
galactic cosmic rays and how does this balance 
vary in time? 

J2. Develop the capability to predict the origin and 
onset of solar activity and disturbances associ- 
ated with potentially hazardous space weather 
events. 

1. What are the observational precursors and magnet- 
ic configurations that lead to CMEs and other solar 
disturbances, and what determines their magnitude 
and energetic particle output? 

2. What heliospheric observations, and empirical mod- 
els are needed to enhance the predictive capability 
required by future human and robotic explorers? 

J3. Develop the capability to predict the propaga- 
tion and evolution of solar disturbances to en- 
able safe travel for human and robotic explor- 
ers. 

1 . How are solar energetic particles created and how 
do they evolve from their coronal source regions 
into interplanetary space? 

2. How do solar magnetic fields and solar wind plasma 
connect to the inner heliosphere and what is the na- 
ture of the near-Sun solar wind through which solar 
disturbances propagate? 

3. How are energetic particles modulated by large- 
scale structures in the heliosphere and what deter- 
mines the variations in the observed particle fluxes? 

J4. Understand and characterize the space weather 
effects on and within planetary environments to 
minimize risk in exploration activities. 

1 . To what extent does the hazardous near-Earth 
radiation environment impact human and robotic 
explorer’s safety and productivity? 

2. What level of characterization and understanding 
of the dynamics of the atmosphere is necessary to 
ensure safe aerobraking, aerocapture and EDL op- 
erations at Mars? 

3. To what extent do ionospheric instability, seasonal 
and solar induced variability affect communication 
system requirements and operation at Earth and 
Mars? 

4. What are the effects of energetic particle radiation 
on the chemistry and the energy balance of the 
Martian atmosphere? 

5. What are the dominant mechanisms of dust charg- 
ing and transport on the Moon and Mars that impact 
human and robotic safety and productivity? 
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nal drivers - the sources of external variabil- 
ity at the Sun and the interplanetary medium 
that modulates its extremes. This knowledge 
feeds into the design of exploration activities 
and equipment. Practical understanding of the 
physical conditions and processes that modu- 
late various space environments will lead to a 
capability to nowcast and forecast both benign 
and hazardous intervals. 

Prediction of Hazardous 
Solar Activity. RFA J.2 
aims to develop the capa- 
bility to forecast solar ac- 
tivity and the onset of the 
solar disturbances that 
are sources of potentially 
hazardous space weather. 
Successful prediction be- 
gins with reliable characterization of impulsive 
solar disturbances and their global effects on 
the corona and solar wind through which they 
propagate. Presently solar flares and CME’s 
are little more predictable than earthquakes or 
volcanic eruptions. Complex active regions 
and other features with high potential for erup- 
tion can be identified on the visible solar disk 
and, absent such regions, it is quite feasible 
to announce “all clear” periods, when sensitive 
activities can be safely accomplished. How- 
ever, during most of the 11 -year solar activity 
cycle, when active regions are almost contin- 
uously present or could emerge at any time, 
even short-term forecasting is unreliable with 
our current level of knowledge. On longer time 
scales, we need to develop the ability to pre- 
dict when and where active regions will arise, 
when the magnetic field will become unstable, 
and what the heliospheric consequences will 
be. This requires spacecraft observations of 
the entire solar surface both to follow the evo- 
lution of active regions over the full solar disk 
and to observe complex active regions that 
may be magnetically connected to human or 
robotic explorers far from Earth. 

Propagation to Explorers. 

RFA J.3 entails develop- 
ment of an understanding 
of coronal and heliospheric 
acceleration mechanisms, 
the propagation of solar 
disturbances, and local ac- 


celeration of particles by plasma interactions 
in the disturbed solar wind. All are needed for 
a practical predictive understanding of these 
events. Disturbances interact with the solar 
wind. Particles and fields can be swept up and 
shocks associated with CME’s can accelerate 
particles to dangerous energies. We need to 
develop observational and modeling tools to 
more accurately predict the arrival times, du- 
rations, and severity of solar energetic particle 
impacts. In addition, exposure to high-energy 
galactic cosmic rays accumulates over long in- 
tervals to dangerous doses. Cosmic rays are 
modulated by the large-scale field and diverted 
by disturbances in the outer heliosphere, so 
they are of less concern during intervals of high 
solar activity. 

Space Weather Effects 
on Planets. Hazards in 
planetary environments 
must also be understood, 
characterized, and miti- 
gated. RFA J.4 targets 
how space weather im- 
pacts planetary environments in ways that af- 
fect exploration activities, such as spacecraft 
staging in low Earth orbit, or entry, descent, 
and landing (EDL) at Earth and Mars. Reliable 
communications and navigation for spacecraft 
and surface crews will require improved under- 
standing of terrestrial and martian ionospheres. 
While the Sun and its variability drive these 
environments, many internal processes must 
also be understood. Planetary space weather 
develops through the interaction of the solar 
wind with the planetary magnetic fields and 
plasmas, the interaction of solar photons with 
plasma and neutral gas populations, interac- 
tions with the lower atmosphere, and via inter- 
nal processes such as dynamos, wave inter- 
actions, magnetic reconnection, electric fields, 
transport, and chemistry. Because geospace 
is the site of initial staging activities and trans- 
port of human and robotic explorers, as well as 
their return to Earth, understanding this envi- 
ronment is particularly important. 
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RFA J.1 : Characterize the variabil- 
ity, extremes, and boundary con- 
ditions of the space environments 
that will be encountered by human 
and robotic explorers. 

Mitigating future risks to long-duration space 
flight requires knowledge of two elements for 
operational planning: the anticipated back- 
ground environment and the worst-case tran- 
sient event environment. The primary goal 
of space environment characterization is to 
establish the range of variability both for sys- 
tem design purposes as well as to develop 
and refine comprehensive models for predic- 
tive capabilities. This characterization must be 
conducted over a sufficiently long time frame. 
We also need to be able to nowcast the space 
environment in real time, so astronaut explor- 
ers can react to current conditions. 

Energetic particles from the Sun generally 
propagate along the spiral magnetic field em- 
bedded in the solar wind. However, CMEs 
routinely disrupt the field lines and solar wind 
flow. Further complicating our understand- 
ing of this relatively straightforward view are 
recent observations of significantly elevated 
proton levels without any activity observed on 
the Earth-facing side of Sun. Activity on the 
far side of Sun can have effects throughout the 
inner heliosphere. Future spacecraft in transit 
to Mars will endure a 6-9 month cruise phases 
far from either Earth or Mars, requiring them 
to have their own support, characterization, 
and forecasting capability at their own, remote 
location, independent of Earth-local forecast- 
ing. Measurements from a wide range of he- 
liospheric longitudes will be required to accu- 
rately characterize, and ultimately predict the 
conditions throughout this region of the inner 
solar system. 

Understanding the near-Sun source region 
of the space environment is ultimately required 
to provide the boundary conditions to enable 
accurate predictive modeling. This region pro- 
duces solar energetic particles with energies as 
high as 1 GeV/nucleon. Above 15 solar radii, 
the solar wind speed is higher than any of the 
embedded wave speeds, so it is not possible 
to extrapolate back from in situ measurements 
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made outside this region to determine the 
physical mechanisms at work there. A near- 
Sun mission is the only way to provide the di- 
rect observations necessary to understand the 
physics of this critical region. 

The continuous galactic cosmic ray back- 
ground radiation is modulated by the helio- 
sphere. Progress in understanding the mod- 
ulation requires measurements far from the 
ecliptic plane and from the inner and outer 
reaches of the heliosphere. 

Because the near-Earth geospace region 
is the launch and staging point for outbound 
missions, the landing point for return missions, 
and the site of much of our space-based com- 
munications and logistical infrastructure, char- 
acterizing the variability of extremes of the 
hazardous radiation environment within the 
Earth’s magnetosphere is critically important 
for safeguarding exploration activities. For ex- 
ample, we are currently unable to distinguish 
among a growing number of theories relating 
to the function and evolution of new radiation 
belts, how energetic and hazardous they can 
become, or the relative importance of several 
particle acceleration and loss mechanisms. 



After a day on the lunar surface, Apollo 1 7 astronaut 
Gene Cernan communicates with ground controllers 
from inside the lunar module Challenger. Note the 
condition of his spacesuit and the smudges of dust 
on his face. Photo credit: Jack Schmitt. 
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RFA J.2: Develop the capability to 
predict the origin and onset of so- 
lar activity and disturbances asso- 
ciated with potentially hazardous 
space weather events. 

The energetic particles in impulsive solar par- 
ticle events produced near the Sun by flares or 
by coronal mass ejections in the low corona 
have 1 AU transit times of minutes to hours, 
whereas the gradual events associated with in- 
terplanetary CME shocks arrive hours or days 
later. Coronagraph observations of a CME 
leaving the Sun may give 1-2 days warning 
of the gradual events. To give warning of the 
near-relativistic impulsive events or to increase 
the warning time of CMEs and gradual events 
will require the capability to forecast the origin 
and onset of solar activity and disturbances 
from observations of the Sun itself. Success- 
ful forecasting of space weather depends on 
knowledge of solar disturbances as well as the 
global corona and solar wind through which 
they propagate. This RFA focuses on the on- 
set of solar activity; the next RFA focuses on 
the propagation of the solar disturbances. 

We already have some empirical understand- 
ing of the regions that generate solar activity: 
large, complex active regions are likely to pro- 
duce flares and CMEs. Both CMEs and flares 
are driven by magnetic energy release, but 
neither the stabilizing mechanism allowing en- 
ergy to accumulate, nor the release processes 
are understood well enough to predict erup- 
tion reliably. At present, the best indicators of 
oncoming geoeffective coronal disturbances 


One of the most difficult problems in space 
weather is the prediction of solar energetic par- 
ticles. These relatively rare events travel from 
the Sun to Earth in about an hour, giving as- 
tronauts and spacecraft operators little time to 
prepare. New theoretical models are providing 
information about the precise source region of 
the energetic particles. Instead of blasting out- 
ward from the flare itself, many of these par- 
ticles may arise in a thin electrified sheet of gas 
that stretches from the flare site to the base of 
the coronal mass ejection. This current sheet 
acts much as a particle accelerator, pushing 
atomic particles to almost the speed of light. 

are morphological. New physical diagnostic 
measurements in the photosphere, sub-pho- 
tosphere, and solar atmosphere may hold the 
key to more reliable prediction. We need to de- 
velop the ability to predict the evolution of ac- 
tive regions and CME-producing regions from 
observations of the solar and corona magnetic 
fields. We need to understand how changes in 
the magnetic configurations lead to flares and 
CMEs. 

Another critical need for exploration will be 
the capability of predicting “all clear” periods 
when extravehicular activities (EVAs) can be 
safely accomplished. This will require space- 
craft observations of the entire solar surface, 
both to follow the evolution of active regions 
that are otherwise hidden on the back side of 
Sun and to observe complex active regions 
that may be magnetically connected to human 
or robotic explorers far from the Earth-Sun line. 
On a longer time scale, we need to develop the 
ability to predict when and where active regions 
will arise. This will require development of he- 
lioseismology techniques and also observation 
of the Sun from multiple view points. Research 
focus areas from Objective F provide the foun- 
dation for understanding the fundamental pro- 
cesses related to long term variations in solar 
activity. 

In order to develop the methodology and 
tools required during the first human explora- 
tion operations on the Moon, presently sched- 
uled near the solar maximum of 2020, these 
investigations need to begin at or just after the 
time of the next solar maximum (201 1 -201 5). 
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RFA J.3: Develop the capability to 
predict the propagation and evo- 
lution of solar disturbances to en- 
able safe travel for human and ro- 
botic explorers. 

Predicting the heliospheric radiation environ- 
ment requires an understanding of how solar 
energetic particles (SEPs) are produced, how 
solar disturbances evolve as they propagate 
outward, and how solar disturbances modu- 
late galactic cosmic rays. The investigations 
described below, along with the fundamental 
physical understanding provided by the Objec- 
tive F investigations, are the necessary steps 
required for transitioning to predictive under- 
standing. 

Solar energetic particles can be grouped 
into two classes: impulsive events and grad- 
ual events. Impulsive events are associated 
with flares or current sheets in CMEs. Grad- 
ual events are associated with CME shocks 
and some are produced farther out in the he- 
liosphere by corotating interaction regions 
(CIRs). Gradual events produce greater risks 
to explorers because they extend tens of de- 
grees in latitude and longitude and can last for 
days as a disturbance propagates through the 
interplanetary medium. We must characterize 
the coronal and interplanetary SEP source re- 
gions and the properties of the resulting SEPs 
in order to understand the important factors 
that determine their composition, flux, energy 
spectrum, and duration. In situ measurements 
within 0.3 AU are needed in order to charac- 
terize the particles before they are scattered in 
the interplanetary medium. 

The evolution of solar disturbances depends 
on the pre-existing state of the solar wind and 
the background magnetic fields through which 


they propagate. Knowledge of the bulk proper- 
ties of the solar wind is important for determin- 
ing the strengths of shocks involved in ener- 
getic particle acceleration. On smaller spatial 
scales, wave turbulence processes play a role 
in particle heating and acceleration. Remote 
sensing measurements, both spectroscopic 
and imaging, can tell us much about the re- 
gion nearest the Sun. However, the regions 
of the outer corona that provide the interface 
between the inner corona and the heliosphere 
(solar wind) are best studied with direct in situ 
measurements. In situ measurements taken 
more than about 0.1 AU from the Sun cannot 
be extrapolated back to determine the physi- 
cal mechanisms at work in the coronal source 
regions. Understanding the physics of these 
critical regions is necessary to predict the ra- 
diation environment throughout the solar sys- 
tem. 

Galactic cosmic rays (GCRs) and other ener- 
getic particles are affected by disturbances in 
the heliosphere. The outer heliosphere shields 
us from much of the nearly continuous GCR 
flux, as much as 90% at 100 MeV/nucleon. 
The remaining flux is modulated by variations 
in heliospheric structure over the solar cycle 
and by sporadic events such as coronal mass 
ejections. Near Earth substantial variability 
(factors of up to 1 0 over the solar cycle) is ob- 
served in the differential fluxes of GCRs with 
energies below several hundred MeV/nucleon. 
The modulation is not completely understood. 
Global measurements of the heliospheric struc- 
ture with concurrent measurements of in situ 
energetic particle fluxes are needed. In partic- 
ular, missions that travel outside of the ecliptic 
plane and to the inner and outer reaches of the 
heliosphere provide essential boundary condi- 
tions necessary to constrain models. 



Martian Sunset 
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RFA J.4: Understand and charac- 
terize the space weather effects 
on and within planetary environ- 
ments to minimize risk in explora- 
tion activities. 

Human and robotic exploration of our solar 
system will necessarily be influenced by the 
planetary environments encountered. Both the 
plasma and neutral atmospheres of the plan- 
ets, including Earth and Mars, impact explora- 
tion activities. Surface-to-orbit and surface-to- 
surface communications are sensitive to space 
plasma variability. Spacecraft control in low 
orbits and aerobraking parking orbits depend 
on the upper atmospheric density. Asset stag- 
ing and operations, as well as astronaut health 
and safety, are impacted by planetary radiation 
environments. The radiation environment at 
the Moon varies as it traverses in and out of 
the Earth’s magnetosphere. The plasma and 
ultraviolet radiation environment at the Moon’s 
surface contributes to recognized problems 
with lunar dust. 

Planetary environmental conditions develop 
through the interaction of the solar wind with 
the planetary magnetic fields and plasmas as 
well as through the interaction of solar pho- 


tons with plasma and neutral populations and 
with the atmosphere below. To understand the 
planetary conditions essential for exploration, 
scientific investigations target the “near-plan- 
et” environments of the Earth and other plane- 
tary systems. Because initial staging activities 
and transit of human and robotic explorers will 
occur in geospace, including at the Moon, un- 
derstanding of this environment is particularly 
important. Furthermore, near-Earth character- 
ization and understanding provides an essen- 
tial baseline for modeling the impact of space 
weather in other planetary environments. As 
exploration proceeds at other planets, our un- 
derstanding of the near-Earth environment will 
guide the development of follow-on planetary 
missions. In addition, comparison with other 
planetary environments will inform our under- 
standing of our home planet. Understanding 
and characterizing the effects of near planet 
interactions and environments is essential to 
maximize the safety, productivity, and risk miti- 
gation of hazardous conditions for exploration 
activities. A human mission to Mars will require 
some combination of both orbiting and landing 
crews. Improved knowledge of the Mars at- 
mosphere for aerocapture, entry, descent, and 
landing and improved knowledge of densities 
in the aerobraking regime (90 - 170 km), and 



The atmospheric density encountered by the Mars Global Surveyor mission during its aerobraking phase. 
The density varied by an order of magnitude relative to the predictions, illustrating why current atmospheric 
prediction science makes for a very tricky implementation of aerobraking and aerocapture. MGS required far 
more thruster operation than anticipated as a result of this uncertainty in atmospheric drag, and may have 
suffered minor damage to appendages. Human landings on Mars will require significantly better knowledge 
of its atmospheric structure and dynamics to minimize fuel consumption while assuring safety. 
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in a possible low-altitude (200-300 km) sta- 
tion orbit are all required for safe operation of 
spacecraft. 

Reliable communications and navigation be- 
tween orbiting and surface crews, and with 
Earth, are essential, requiring improved under- 
standing of the Martian ionosphere. Neutral 
density variability at aerobraking altitudes is 
predominantly controlled by dynamical influ- 
ences from below and can be addressed by 
extending the same basic connections and 
measurements to higher altitudes. 

Orbiting crews may be affected by various 
space weather effects involving interaction be- 


tween the solar wind and the partially-magne- 
tized ionosphere and exosphere of Mars. For 
example, energetic particle events are of con- 
cern for astronaut safety, and the variability of 
radiation dosage when at the surface is poorly 
constrained. 

The lunar surface that is encountered by the 
human and robotic explorers contains fine dust 
grains. Due to the lack of any appreciable at- 
mosphere, the grains are exposed to a plasma 
and solar ultraviolet radiation environment. 
This creates a known problem of dust grain ad- 
hesion on astronaut suits and instrumentation 
that is not fully understood or resolved. 


Calculated Exposure Dose for Known Solar proton Events During Apollo Era 



Total dose wiihin Total dose within — Total dose in 

Command Modufe Lunar Module Space Soil 


The radiation dose to astronauts during the Apollo era missions is plotted with the sunspot count. This plot 
graphically highlights the profound difference between short Apollo-like expeditions to the Moon and the 
longer duration stays anticipated as part of the Vision for Space Exploration, where sporadic risks will be- 
come certain events. 
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Chapter 3 

Heliophysics: The Program 


The science and exploration prospectus in 
the previous chapter describes a crucial sec- 
tor of the NASA Science Mission Directorate. 
Heliophysics research will develop knowledge 
that transforms our physical understanding of 
the universe and our place in it. Heliophysics 
investigations provide practical understand- 
ing and measurements of areas that affect our 
technological society and enable safe and pro- 
ductive exploration of the Moon, Mars, and be- 
yond. The missions and technology developed 
to explore the solar system ultimately contrib- 
ute to the science aspirations of the entire di- 
rectorate. 

The NASA strategic objective addressed 
with this roadmap is intrinsically one of con- 
nections, of influences that extend over vast 
distances and that produce dramatic effects 


throughout the solar system. Because these 
connections are generally mediated extremely 
locally by essentially invisible agents - plasmas 
and magnetic fields - investigation of the un- 
known processes at work across this system 
requires three approaches: a) detailed obser- 
vations of the key unknowns within the system, 
b) simultaneous observations of the important 
source and interacting regions across the So- 
lar System, and c) modeling and theory on all 
scales. 

The Heliophysics program is constructed to 
address the most important fundamental Sun- 
solar system science problems with investiga- 
tions prioritized in order to have the greatest 
impact on developing understanding of the 
entire system, from the solar sources to their 
ultimate consequences. 


NASA’s Strategic Objective for Heliophvsics 

Explore the Sun-Earth system to understand the Sun and 
its effects on Earth, on the Solar System, and on the 
space environment conditions that will be experienced by 
explorers, and demonstrate technologies that can 
improve future operational systems. 


Table 3.1 . The Heliophysics Program. The figure on the opposite page illustrates the prioritized mission set 
for heliophysics. The top panel shows the missions recommended for the Solar Terrestrial Probe and Living 
With a Star programs. The center panel (with years) shows the critical Explorer missions (purple) and the 
unfunded Flagship missions (green) and Partnership missions (yellow). 

With fairly optimistic assumptions about the Heliophysics budget, the anticipated achievements de- 
scribed in this chapter can be accomplished when required. Science return will be multiplied because of 
mission synergy. The missions in blue have already begun development. Future missions are shown in 
green. 

The bottom panel shows the endorsed schedule for the STP and LWS programs assuming the current 
budget level. This scenario delays many achievements and greatly curtails the ability to simultaneously 
observe the connected system. Several decision points for future missions are indicated. 

Smaller boxes indicate less costly missions. The program elements are discussed in more detail in this 
chapter. Individual missions are described in the next chapter. 
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Careful management of the resources avail- 
able to address these problems points to a 
three-prong implementation strategy. First, 
science focused missions must be deployed 
to solve the fundamental physical problems 
identified as key impediments in understand- 
ing how magnetic and gravitational physical 
processes operate. Second, these targeted 
science missions should be strategically or- 
dered to ensure that complementary measure- 
ments are taken at a sufficient number of loca- 
tions. Finally, data from multiple sources must 
be synthesized through analysis, modeling, 
and theory to develop scientific understanding 
and practical knowledge of the system-wide 
behavior as solar storm erupt. In this way, the 
science of Heliophysics can be most efficient- 
ly addressed with platforms deliberately and 
strategically distributed throughout the impor- 


tant interaction regions. 

In recent years the power of simultaneous 
observations at multiple vantage points has 
been clearly demonstrated by what we now 
call the Heliophysics Great Observatory (page 
6). The current Heliophysics Great Observa- 
tory is a fleet of widely deployed solar, helio- 
spheric, geospace, and planetary spacecraft 
that are working together to help understand 
solar activity and its interaction with geospace 
and other planetary systems throughout the 
solar system. Like NOAA’s system for observ- 
ing and predicting terrestrial weather, this ob- 
servatory utilizes all assets available - remote 
sensing, in situ measurements, theory, data 
analysis, and models - to provide physical un- 
derstanding and predictive capability for space 
weather research. The diverse measurements 
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The Heliophysics Roadmap derives from the U.S. National Objectives and Vision and draws on earlier strat- 
egies developed by NASA and by the National Research Council for the study of the Sun-Earth Connection 
and Sun-Solar System Connection. These elements of strategy help define the science that is most vital, 
compelling, and urgent. Plans for achievement in each area depend on scientific technical, and financial 
resources. The recommended implementation prioritizes the program to provide the necessary capabilities 
when needed. 
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across distributed spatial scales are linked by 
a variety of improving models that serve to fill 
in the gaps in the observations and provide 
the knowledge that will lead to predictions of 
tomorrow’s space weather. The opportunity 
exists now to deliberately evolve this dis- 
tributed observatory to meet the needs of 
the Vision for Space Exploration. This is the 
Heliophysics community’s highest priority. 

The strategy presented in this document has 


expected resource cap with some specifically 
identified augmentations, and another that is 
optimized to address the science goals in a 
more reasonable time frame with greatly in- 
creased mission synergy. The program is high- 
ly responsive to the requirements for the Vision 
for Space Exploration and consistent with the 
recommendations of the relevant decadal sur- 
veys of the National Academies and previous 
Roadmaps (See Appendix C). 
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The intersecting ovals illustrate the intersection of three categories of science: scientific understanding 
that is enabled by exploration, science that transforms our knowledge, and science that informs to enable 
exploration. At the intersection is the ‘sweet spot’ where the highest priority Heliophysics missions lie. 
The mission acronyms are explained in Chapter 4. 


been derived from the NASA Objective for He- 
liophysics that addresses the vital, urgent, and 
compelling space weather needs of our nation. 
The community-based Heliophysics Road- 
map committees solicited input from the many 
stakeholders of the program, both internal and 
external, in formulating the plan. The proposed 
Heliophysics Program implements the best 
science and exploration effort that can be ac- 
complished within the budget constraints of 
the program. This Community Roadmap pres- 
ents two alternatives, one that fits within the 


Prioritized Implementation Strategy 

The interplay of exploration, discovery, and 
understanding provides guidance for prioritiz- 
ing the program elements. Exploration of Mars 
and other destinations in the solar system pro- 
vides the opportunity to measure conditions in 
different environments that help us understand 
our own world. New physical understanding 
of the Sun and its interactions with planetary 
magnetospheres provide information about the 
habitability of worlds near other stars. Under- 
standing our space environment to the point 
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Anticipated Heliophysics Science and Exploration Achievements 
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Table 3.2. Each anticipated achievement in this table has been developed from the Heliophysics research fo- 
cus areas. Each targeted outcome requires advances in understanding of physical processes. Measurement 
capabilities must be available to develop that knowledge. Deployment of missions, development of theoretical 
understanding, and availability of infrastructure systems are required to provide that measurement capability. 

For each outcome in the table the necessary understanding, capabilities, and implementation have 
been traced. These scientific flow-down charts are available at the Heliophysics 2005 Roadmap web 
site (http://heliophysics.gsfc.nasa.gov/roadmap.htm) and an example chart will be found in Appendix C. 
The requirements in the numerous flow-down charts often overlap; so the results have been consolidat- 
ed. The phasing was determined by the urgency, importance, and cost. Finally a balanced set of mis- 
sions was chosen to address the most critical science and exploration topics in each phase. The mis- 
sions have been assigned to program elements and resources identified to implement them. Information 
gained in earlier missions must be used to decide the selection and ordering of later flight opportunities. 


of prediction contributes to developing future 
operational systems that support the needs of 
our increasingly technological society and in- 
forming of our future exploration endeavors. 

The objectives, research focus areas, and in- 
vestigations defined in the previous chapter de- 
scribe realms of scientific inquiry that will take 
decades to complete. The road to progress 
has been more clearly charted by identifying a 
series of targeted outcomes necessary to ac- 
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complish the desired objectives. The targeted 
outcomes in the accompanying achievements 
table have been established after careful con- 
sideration of the research focus areas, consoli- 
dation of investigation requirements, anticipa- 
tion of the capabilities likely to be available and 
required at different times, and estimation of 
available resources. The outcomes have been 
ordered in phases to develop the scientific un- 
derstanding necessary to support the needs of 
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society and the exploration program. 

The Heliophysics objectives identify robust 
goals that are vital, urgent and compelling. Ob- 
viously no unique strategy can exist today that 
addresses the scientific and programmatic 
needs, fits within the anticipated budget pro- 
file, and anticipates all developments over the 
next 30 years. The developing requirements of 
the Vision for Space Exploration, the increas- 
ing need for understanding external influences 
on our home planet, and the transformational 
science required to develop predictive capabil- 
ities for the space environment require a broad 
approach to address interlocking needs and 
demand considerable flexibility in the imple- 
mentation. 

The program relies on several elements: 
strategically planned missions in the Solar Ter- 
restrial Probes (STP) and Living With a Star 
(LWS) lines to address widely recognized criti- 
cal problems; competitively selected Explorers 
to optimize responsiveness to strategic needs; 
coordinated operation of new and existing 
space assets as part of the Heliophysics Great 
Observatory; support for the low cost access to 
space program for unique science, community 
health, and instrument development needs; 
technology development; supportive, targeted 
research, theory, and analysis programs; and a 
strong effort in education and public outreach. 
Partnerships with other areas of NASA and 
other agencies, both U.S. and international, 
are essential. Each of these program elements 
is described in more detail below. 

Flagships missions address very difficult 
problems in scientific areas that present ma- 
jor roadblocks to future progress. Flagship 
missions have great promise for scientific 
advance, but may cost four or more times as 
much as an Explorer mission. Missions of this 
scope cannot be accomplished within the cur- 
rent resource limits without fatally compromis- 
ing the rest of the program. Flagship missions 
are identified separately as top priorities for 
supplemental funding. 

Science by Phase 

The Roadmap committees considered three 
decade-long phases in formulating a plan. The 
achievements of each phase inform decisions 


made about implementation in subsequent 
phases. The phases roughly correspond to de- 
velopment cycles in the Exploration Initiative. 
Phase 1 ends in 2015 and includes missions 
launched by that date; Phase 2 ends in 2025 
and Phase 3 in 2035. The potential achieve- 
ments identified in Table 3.2 correspond fairly 
well to these phases. 

In this section the overall program for each 
decade-long phase is summarized. Subse- 
quent sections provide the rationale for the 
ordering of each element of the Heliophysics 
program. The illustration at the beginning of 
this chapter (Pg. 54) shows the Strategic Mis- 
sion Roadmap for Heliophysics. 

Our Phase 1 program presumes the contin- 
ued operation of the current missions in the 
Heliophysics Great Observatory. Because of 
resource constraints, the “Current Resources” 
baseline Phase 1 program necessarily includes 
only those missions that are already in devel- 
opment or formulation (shown in green). These 
are STEREO, Solar-B, and MMS in the STP 
program; SDO and RBSP in the LWS program; 
and the selected Explorers: AIM, THEMIS, and 
IBEX. The selection of future Explorers will 
close gaps in the program. Of the partnership 
missions, the Pluto-Kuiper mission has already 
been launched and the Jupiter Polar Orbiter 
(Juno) is in the study phase. A solar sail dem- 
onstration mission and the ADAM Mars Scout 
mission could also occur in Phase 1 . 

The recommended Phase 1 strategy opti- 
mizes the program, moving up the STP mis- 
sion MMS by two years and launching the 
missions identified for early in Phase 2 sooner 
- in time to allow simultaneous observation of 
related system elements. The multiple syner- 
gies and comprehensive views afforded by the 
Heliophysics Great Observatory now and as it 
evolves and develops during this interval are 
a testimonial to the investments and achieve- 
ments of the past decade in Sun-Earth Con- 
nection science at NASA. The first crucial set of 
questions required to open the frontier to space 
weather predictions, understand the nature of 
our home planet, and safeguard our journey of 
exploration have been largely anticipated in the 
existing program plan. Heliophysics is clearly 
poised to make significant progress in the next 
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10 years on these important objectives. 

Solar Probe should be launched in this 
phase, though data from this flagship mission’s 
first plunge through the solar corona will not be 
available until Phase 2. This set of investiga- 
tions provides a very powerful tool for accom- 
plishing the achievements listed in Table 3.2. 

Phase 2 includes missions scheduled for 
launch between 2015 and 2025. GEC and 
MagCon address the next set of fundamental 
problems in the STP program. They too de- 
pend on continued context observations from 
the evolving Heliophysics Great Observatory. 
The LWS Program plans to launch two mis- 
sions relatively early - ITSP and the Inner He- 
liosphere Sentinels. These rely on continuous 
measurements from SDO and RBSP to realize 
their full potential. Later two smaller missions, 
SEPM and Heliostorm/Ll will address ques- 
tions about hazardous space weather directed 
toward the Earth-Moon system in support of 
the human flight initiative. Toward the end of 
Phase 2 a choice between terrestrial and he- 
liospheric mission priority will need to be made 
(as described in the next section). The pace of 
launches is somewhat slower and the com- 
prehensive coverage of the connected system 
available early in phase 2 will likely diminish 
toward the end of the decade if missions do 
not continue to function past their expected life 
times. 

Missions beyond 2025 in Phase 3 have been 
identified because we already know many of 
the scientific questions that will probably re- 
main unanswered. The priorities will be ad- 
justed depending on what is learned and on 
progress in the Exploration Initiative, but it is 
clear that constellations of spacecraft will be 
required in new regions to resolve spatial and 


temporal changes in the magnetosphere and 
in interplanetary space where remote global 
sensing is not possible. Technological devel- 
opment and selection of Explorers may allow 
some objectives to be achieved earlier. 

Several missions of great interest cannot be 
implemented even during this time period. A 
few are limited by technology, but more are 
limited by resources, particularly those having 
to do with comparative magnetospheres and 
planetology. 

The Heliophysics Roadmap promises sig- 
nificant accomplishment. Most of the science 
requirements derived from the national objec- 
tives for NASA can be accomplished with the 
resources available. With additional resources 
an optimized plan has been crafted that will be 
significantly more productive. The near term 
course is clear and decision points for the fu- 
ture have been identified. 

Program Elements 

The implementation of the Heliophysics Pro- 
gram is currently funded though several sourc- 
es. Missions come from the Solar-Terrestrial 
Probes Program, the Living With a Star Pro- 
gram, and the Explorer Program. The fleet of 
existing missions makes up the Heliophysics 
Great Observatory that evolves as new mis- 
sions are launched and new combinations of 
observations can be made. Larger flagship 
missions are not part of the baseline funded 
program and Heliophysics requires additional 
resources to overcome the roadblocks to sci- 
entific progress in these areas. Rockets and 
balloons provide low-cost rapid access to 
space. Focused research and analysis pro- 
grams lead to new understanding and con- 
tribute to new investigation requirements. The 
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Table 3.3. Schematic illustrating a decision point for selecting a future STP mission. 
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The figure shows the mission identified for flight through 2035 in our optimized scenario. The improved 
synergy of STP missions is apparent. Boxes represent anticipated Heliophysics resources in units of 
medium sized missions. Mission names in blue boxes indicate that resources are committed and de- 
velopment is underway. Green boxes represent new missions assigned here to anticipated resources. 


support of data, computing, and community 
infrastructure ensures that progress will con- 
tinue to be made. Each of these program ele- 
ments and the mission strategy for each line is 
described below. We first describe briefly the 
mission strategy for each line. 

Solar Terrestrial Probes 

The Solar Terrestrial Probe investigations fo- 
cus on specific scientific areas required to ad- 
vance our fundamental understanding of the 
Sun - Solar System connection. Successive 
missions target the ‘weakest links’ in the chain 
of understanding. STP missions are strategi- 
cally defined and investigations are competi- 
tively selected. 

STP is one of two funded strategic lines for 
the Heliophysics Program. Strategic mission 
lines afford the space physics community the 
opportunity to plan specific missions to ad- 
dress one or more of the research focus areas 
and thus make significant progress in elucidat- 
ing the fundamental processes of the coupled 
Sun-Earth system. In addition, such capable 
spacecraft missions often result in unexpected 
new discoveries. 

The future and existing mission priority has 
been re-evaluated in light of the new priorities 


at NASA that are reflected in the objectives 
derived in this Roadmap and in the reduced 
funding available for this line. STP missions 
currently in development or formulation are 
STEREO, Solar-B, and MMS. The first STP 
mission, TIMED, was launched in 2001 to study 
the influences of the Sun and of humans on 
the mesosphere and lower thermosphere/ion- 
osphere. These missions strongly support the 
current objectives explained in this Roadmap 
and must be completed as scheduled. Solar- 
B is a joint mission with the Japanese space 
agency, JAXA, and it will provide the high-reso- 
lution solar observations needed to understand 
magnetic energy storage and release in the so- 
lar atmosphere. STEREO will observe coronal 
mass ejections and other structures moving 
in the interplanetary medium from two space- 
craft in solar orbit to understand how CME’s 
reach Earth. The set of four MMS spacecraft 
will probe the regions of geospace most critical 
to measuring magnetic reconnection. 

In order to support the fundamental science 
necessary to open the frontier for prediction of 
space weather effects, this Roadmap identifies 
GEC and MagCon as the next two STP mis- 
sions. GEC will measure the vitally important 
yet poorly observed region just below stable 
satellite orbits to resolve issues of ion-neutral 
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The figure shows the STP missions identified for flight through 2035 using current budget projections. 
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coupling and the processes linking the iono- 
sphere and magnetosphere. MagCon, now 
slated for launch in 2022 in the current budget 
scenario, provides comprehensive measure- 
ments of processes in the magnetosphere with 
a fleet of spacecraft. These and the other mis- 
sions we identify are described in more detail 
in the next chapter. 

Coupled with the rest of the program, these 
missions promise the best assault on the im- 
portant problems facing Heliophysics. The 
slowed five-year spacing between launches 
in the current budget scenario is not ideal, not 
only because progress is slow, but because 
synergy between missions is curtailed. 

If additional funds can be made available 
to restore the planned 2.5 year cadence of 
STP missions the MMS, GEC, and MagCon 
missions should be flown more quickly. They 
should be followed by Doppler & SEPM, two 
smaller missions candidates that could be 
combined to obtain measurements for under- 
standing the initiation (DOPPLER) and the cor- 
onal evolution (SEPM) of flares, current sheets, 
and CME shocks that produce solar energetic 


particles. These two missions particularly ben- 
efit from overlap with the inner heliospheric 
and solar missions planned in the LWS line. 
Next, AAMP focuses on particle acceleration 
too, but in the auroral region around Earth. Two 
more small missions, HIGO and ITM Waves, 
complete phase 2 of our plan in this optimized 
scenario. A revamped HIGO complements the 
IBEX Explorer recently selected to explore the 
outer boundary of the heliosphere; HIGO will 
measure the components of the interstellar 
medium that survive into the sub-Jovian so- 
lar system. ITM Waves concentrates on the 
wave processes fundamental to the coupling 
between distinct altitude regions and on the 
overall dynamics of the Earth’s atmosphere. 

Phase 3 STP missions will measure recon- 
nection near the Sun and observe lower lati- 
tude disturbances in the ionosphere-thermo- 
sphere-mesosphere; a stellar imager (likely a 
flagship mission) will resolve activity on other 
stars to enable us to complete our objectives. 
Even later, more ambitious missions to explore 
the interactions of external drivers with other 
worlds in the solar system, specifically Titan, 


Measurements of the Solar Wind Up-Stream from Earth 

Partnerships and Decision Points for Heliophysics Near LI: 

In principle the operational function of solar wind monitoring upstream of Earth should be the responsibil- 
ity of other U.S. government agencies. However, the LI vantage point remains critical to Heliophysics be- 
cause without knowledge of the external drivers, understanding space weather effects in geospace is prob- 
lematic. Reliable prediction of geospace conditions requires accurate measurements of the incoming solar 
wind parameters. Short-term forecasts based solely on solar observations will never be detailed enough 
for terrestrial space weather needs. Fortunately, in situ solar wind conditions about an hour upstream from 
the Earth can be continuously determined by a single spacecraft. This Roadmap identifies three possible 
LI partnering options for long-term replacement of the continuous solar wind monitoring currently provided 
by the ACE and WIND spacecraft. Only one mission needs to be implemented by Heliophysics. 

Heliostorm, in the LWS line, uses solar sails to hover twice as far upstream as an LI mission. The mis- 
sion will measure the same solar wind parameters as LI -Heliostorm, described below. This is the preferred 
option. 

Ll-Heliostorm provides basic measurements of the solar wind plasmas, fields, and energetic particles 
from the LI position using conventional technology. 

LI Earth-Sun is a joint Earth-Sun Science partnership mission that includes an in situ solar wind pack- 
age. The concept mission simultaneously conducts spectral imaging from XUV to IR of both the Earth and 
the Sun. The scope of this collaboration needs to be worked out more completely. 

Decision Points and Partnerships: 

If the Solar Sail Demonstration is successful, then Heliostorm would use a solar sail to provide double the 
time interval for forecasting and data assimilation into nowcasting models. The Heliophysics mission cost 
would be similar to an Explorer if NOAAand DoD partner with NASA. 

If the Solar Sail Demonstration does not fly or is not successful, then Ll-Heliostorm will use conventional 
technology at LI to provide operational solar wind data. The mission cost is small and should be very small 
to Heliophysics when shared with DoD and NOAA partners. 

If LI Earth-Sun goes forward as a science mission in partnership with Earth Science, then the total Helio- 
physics component should be of moderate cost; the Heliophysics cost for the solar wind component should 
be small. Ll-Heliostorm would not be necessary in this case. 
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Venus, and lo, could be accomplished in part- 
nership with others to address questions of 
habitability and atmospheric evolution. Larger 
telescopes to remotely probe the solar transi- 
tion region would complete our understanding 


of how energy propagates from the Sun out- 
ward and remote sensing of other planetary 
environments would close the path at the re- 
ceiving end. 
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This figure shows the missions identified for flight in the LWS program through 2035 in our optimized scenario. 


Living With a Star 

The Living With a Star program emphasizes 
the science necessary to understand those 
aspects of the space environment that affect 
life and society. The ultimate goal is to provide 
a predictive capability for the space weather 
that has important consequences. LWS mis- 
sions have been formulated to answer specific 
science questions needed to understand the 
linkages among the interconnected systems 
that impact us. LWS investigations build on 
the fundamental knowledge gained by the STP 
missions and very directly address the needs 
of the Vision for Space Exploration and Ob- 
jectives H and J of this Roadmap. Significant 
planning has already informed the crafting of a 
coordinated LWS program that includes strate- 
gic missions, targeted research and technology 
development, a series of space environment 
test bed flight opportunities, and partnerships 
with other agencies and nations. Partnerships 
are crucial to LWS because the vast number 
of complex physical connections between and 
within the Sun-Earth system cannot be ad- 
dressed by a few missions. 


LWS Targeted Research and Technology 
Program (TR&T) uniquely satisfies two critical 
LWS needs. First, it tackles the major LWS sci- 
ence problems that cross the usual boundar- 
ies between scientific disciplines and between 
research techniques. Second, TR&T develops 
the specific, comprehensive models required 
to understand the LWS system, in particular 
those that can serve as prototypes for opera- 
tional forecasting and nowcasting. 

To achieve the first, some resources are set 
aside to support new research in a few key 
areas that are recommended each year by a 
TR&T steering committee. The LWS program 
announces the targeted topics and funds sci- 
ence coordinators to help the competitively se- 
lected PI teams work together. This innovative 
approach assures that the best peer-reviewed 
investigators can combine their individual ex- 
pertise to address the broad system science 
required to achieve specific LWS goals. 

To meet the second need, LWS invites pro- 
posals to develop a particular set of strategic 
capabilities or technologies, also recommend- 
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Phase 1 Achievement Phase 2 Decision Phase 3 Decisions 



Phase t 2 Achievements Phase 3 Decisions 



The diagrams suggest decision points for future missions based on technology or science criteria. 


ed annually by the TR&T steering commit- 
tee. The strategic capability tools are made 
available (e.g. at the Community Coordinated 
Modeling Center, CCMC) for use by the scien- 
tific community and for evaluation for potential 
transition to operations. 

Special care must be exercised in selecting 
the targets for the TR&T program and in deter- 
mining the fraction of TR&T support set aside 
for these specific tasks. Continued commit- 
ment to selecting the most compelling science 
investigations addressing the full spectrum of 
LWS goals serves to keep the program vital, 
relevant, and responsive. 

TR&T also supports post-doctoral fellow- 
ships and summer schools intended to build 
the cross-disciplinary science community 
necessary for addressing LWS systems sci- 
ence. Even though the first LWS launch still 
lies several years in the future, TR&T has from 
its inception delivered new capabilities that ad- 
vance the goals of the program and provide a 
sound basis for planning and refining the sci- 
ence requirements of investigations on future 
missions and using the Heliophysics Great Ob- 
servatory. TR&T will be indispensable for inte- 
grating the science across investigations after 
they are launched. TR&T is an essential core 


component of LWS, equivalent in importance 
to the missions. 

Two LWS missions are currently in develop- 
ment: the Solar Dynamics Observatory (SDO) 
and the Radiation Belt Storm Probes (RBSP). 
The first LWS mission, SDO, is expected to 
launch in 2008 to understand the mechanisms 
of solar variability by measuring the solar inte- 
rior, atmosphere, and EUV spectral irradiance 
for at least five years. Two geospace storm 
probe missions complement SDO to measure 
the terrestrial environment; all three should 
fly simultaneously. The first geospace storm 
probe, RBSP, is planned for a 201 1 launch; it 
will quantify the source, loss, and transport 
processes that generate Earth’s radiation belts 
and cause them to decay. 

Our Roadmap concurs with earlier recom- 
mendations that the next two LWS missions 
should 1) complete the geospace storm probes 
by investigating ionospheric disturbances with 
the Ionosphere-Thermosphere Storm Probes 
(ITSP) and 2) explore radial evolution of so- 
lar wind structures with the Inner Heliosphere 
Sentinels mission. The priority of the ITSP mis- 
sion is driven by the very practical need to aid 
communications and navigation; ITSP will ob- 
serve the complex interplay of plasma - neu- 
tral processes that frequently produce both 
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unexpectedly large electron density plumes 
and the subsequent formation of small-scale 
ionospheric irregularities. ITSP includes a 
separate imaging instrument. The Exploration 
Initiative raises the priority of the IH Sentinels 
mission because hazardous space weather 
near Earth and in the inner heliosphere, solar 
energetic particles in particular, cannot be un- 
derstood without it. In our “current resourc- 
es” scenario for LWS, these two missions are 
launched within a year of each other in 2015 
and 2016. Our optimized scenario moves the 
ITSP and IH Sentinels missions ahead three 
years to provide synergy with RBSP and SDO 
and to provide earlier information for the de- 
sign of systems for the return to the Moon later 
in the decade. Launching in 2012, near solar 
maximum, could also triple the number of solar 
energetic particle events (from ~1 0 to ~30) that 
would be available for study. We also iden- 
tify an important partnership opportunity with 
ESA’s Solar Orbiter mission that complements 
the IH Sentinels in situ measurements and will 
provide solar observations from a different 
vantage point. 

Subsequent LWS missions in Phase 2 ad- 
dress understanding energetic particle pro- 
duction near the Sun with the Solar Energetic 
Particle Mission (SEPM) and crucial measure- 
ments of the solar wind and energetic particle 
inputs to geospace with Heliostorm or an LI 
Heliostorm Mission. These mission candidates 
can be smaller in cost than typical strategic 
missions. The choice between Heliostorm and 
an LI mission is complex (see box on page 60 
and top figure on page 62). Heliostorm would 
use solar sails to hover twice as far upstream 
of the LI point in the solar wind for advanced 
warning of geospace disturbances. The mis- 
sion will measure the same solar wind pa- 


rameters as LI -Heliostorm. Heliostorm is the 
preferred option. Measurement of incoming 
solar wind parameters is crucial to many other 
investigations, so depending on Heliostorm, 
the status of the Earth Science LI -Earth-Sun 
mission, the lifetime of existing assets, and 
partnerships with other agencies, we have re- 
served some small amount of resources for LI 
observations. 

Subsequent Phase 2 mission selection in 
the LWS program depends on future develop- 
ments in the program. Priorities will shift based 
on progress of the Exploration Initiative and 
what we learn from spacecraft launched in the 
next ten years. Our baseline program shows a 
choice preceding the 2022 launch of either So- 
lar Weather Buoys (SWB) or a pair of smaller 
missions, SECEP and GEMINI. The SWB mis- 
sion provides for about a dozen in situ observ- 
ing platforms circling the Sun near 1 AU to fully 
understand how the solar wind and hazardous 
disturbances propagate outward from the Sun. 
SWB could become part of the early warn- 
ing system needed to support safe and pro- 
ductive journeys to Mars and beyond. SECEP 
(Sun Earth Coupling by Energetic Particles) 
will explore the destruction of ozone by solar 
energetic particles; SECEP will measure the 
precipitating energetic particle influx as well 
as the descending odd nitrogen and odd hy- 
drogen compounds and ozone densities. The 
Geospace Magnetosphere-Ionosphere Neutral 
Imagers (GEMINI) will provide the first 3-D ob- 
servations of the global geospace dynamics in 
response to external solar drivers and internal 
coupling. The decision will be based on what is 
learned from STEREO, SDO, and the IH Sen- 
tinels missions on the one hand and MMS, 
RBSP, ITSP, and GEC on the other. 

Later Phase 3 choices in the LWS program 


Phase I Achievement 


Phase 2 Decision 
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would select among high-latitude solar ob- 
servations necessary to understand the solar 
cycle and interior, two or three solar imagers 
stationed far from Earth to provide global cov- 
erage, a constellation of spacecraft to under- 
stand the inner magnetosphere, and explo- 
ration of the day-side boundary layer where 
energy from the solar wind crosses the mag- 
netopause. The prioritization of these missions 
depends on results from earlier investigations. 

In our optimized scenario the ordering 
changes slightly as shown in the accompany- 
ing chart. The SEPM mission has moved to 
the STP timeline to improve its overlap with the 
IH Sentinels and Solar Orbiter. 

The Explorer Program 

The Explorer program is an indispensable el- 
ement of the strategic Roadmap plan. Explorer 
missions fill important gaps in the prescribed 
program. These investigations target very fo- 
cused science topics that augment, replace, or 
redirect strategic line missions. Highly com- 
petitive selection assures that the best strate- 
gic science of the day will be accomplished. 

Missions currently in development, AIM, 
THEMIS, and IBEX, address important targeted 
outcomes. AIM (Aeronomy of Ice in the Meso- 
sphere) will explain polar mesospheric clouds 
formation and variability as well their relation- 
ship to global change in the upper atmosphere 
and the response of the mesosphere to solar 
energy deposition. THEMIS (Time History of 
Events and Macroscale Interactions during 
Substorms) addresses the spatial and tempo- 
ral development of magnetospheric substorms 
- one of the fundamental modes of the mag- 
netosphere. IBEX, the Interstellar Boundary 
Explorer, will image the entire 3D configuration 
of the boundary region of our heliosphere, the 
vast (-100 AU thick) region where the solar 
wind decelerates because of the pressure of 
the local interstellar plasma. 

Because future selections are determined 
competitively in response to evolving strategic 
conditions, identification of specific future ac- 
complishments at this time is impossible; how- 
ever, numerous candidate missions have been 
identified (see the Quad charts in Appendix D 
and the Heliophysics Roadmap web site for ex- 


amples). The Explorer program has long been 
critical to maintaining the strength of the Sun- 
Solar System Connection (now Heliophysics) 
science program. It affords a regularly recur- 
ring opportunity to fly exciting new missions, 
selected by peer-review for the best science 
with a relatively short response time, utilizing 
state-of-the-art instrument development. In 
addition, the program provides the opportunity 
for instrument teams to participate in missions- 
of-opportunity provided by other agencies 
(DoD, etc.) or international programs. These 
missions-of-opportunity allow the space phys- 
ics community to obtain the data necessary for 
specific strategic goals at a fraction of the cost 
of a dedicated mission. SEC Explorers have 
been responsible for major scientific achieve- 
ments that have profoundly transformed our 
understanding of the Sun-Earth system. Some 
highlights include: visualization of the global 
dynamics of the geospace system by IMAGE, 
the first solar gamma ray imaging by RHESSI, 
discovery of coronal magnetic complexity by 
TRACE, discovery of trapped anomalous cos- 
mic rays in Earth’s magnetosphere by SAM- 
PEX, and discovery of small scale-size parallel 
electric fields in the auroral acceleration region 
by FAST. 

Explorers demonstrate the ability of the sci- 
ence community to respond rapidly to decision 
points, an important element in the strategy 
put forth in the Vision for Space Exploration 
initiative. Decision points can allow us to take 
advantage of a new scientific discovery that 
suggests the need for a new mission, or new 
instrumentation development that provides the 
opportunity to address questions previously 
not accessible, or new technologies or analysis 
techniques that enable a less costly mission. 
Enabling rapid response of the Heliophysics 
community to such promising scientific op- 
portunities ensures that science goals are met 
in the most cost- and time-effective manner. 
Results from such missions in turn may lead 
to development of new strategic missions or 
modifications of existing ones. 

The Explorer program also plays a key role in 
developing and maintaining the scientific and 
engineering community needed to meet the 
objectives of the Roadmap, NASA, and the na- 
tion. Explorers provide hands-on training of in- 
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strumentalists, both scientists and engineers, 
thus enabling Heliophysics strategic missions, 
and directly contributing to the NASA Mission 
element “to inspire the next generation of ex- 
plorers”. Managing cost-constrained missions 
such as Explorers requires specialized exper- 
tise. 

Flagship and Partnership Missions. 

Urgent need for progress across a range of 
topic areas means that all of the Heliophysics 
resources cannot be applied to a single prob- 
lem for an extended interval. Yet some major 
roadblocks to progress simply cannot be over- 
come with missions supportable in the strate- 
gic lines available to Heliophysics. Solar Probe 
in the immediate term, and Interstellar Probe 
and Stellar Imager in the more distant future 
are flagship missions that address such prob- 
lems (see inside back cover). 

Solar Probe will transform our understanding 
of the physical processes that control the heat- 
ing of the solar corona, the acceleration of the 
solar wind, and the release of eruptive activity. 
Solar Probe is the first flight into the Sun’s co- 
rona, only 3 solar radii above the solar surface. 
Accurate predictions of events that disturb 
both Earth’s human systems and affect deep 
space explorers require this understanding. 
Solar Probe can only be achieved with specific 
budget augmentation owing to the cost of en- 
suring its survival in an extreme environment. 
That said, the science and technology defini- 
tion team currently investigating Solar Probe 


concludes that the mission is ready for a new 
start now. The decadal surveys and this road- 
map identify Solar Probe as the highest priority 
flagship mission requiring an augmentation in 
funding. 

Interstellar Probe will be the first mission to 
leave our heliosphere and directly sample and 
analyze the interstellar medium. It requires an 
advanced in-space propulsion system, such 
as a solar sail or nuclear electric propulsion, 
to reach the upstream interstellar medium at 
a distance of 200 AU within 15-20 years. The 
mission will be the first specifically designed 
to directly measure the characteristics of the 
local interstellar medium, including dust, plas- 
ma, neutral gas, energetic particles, and elec- 
tromagnetic fields. On its way, it will provide 
only the second opportunity after Voyager to 
directly observe the region of interaction be- 
tween the solar wind and the interstellar me- 
dium, from the termination shock to the helio- 
pause and beyond. 

Stellar Imager (SI) is a challenging mission 
that will obtain the first direct resolved (1000 
pixel) images of surface magnetic structures 
on stars like the Sun. The SI will develop and 
test a predictive dynamo model for the Sun 
and Sun-like stars using asteroseismology and 
by observing the patterns in surface magnet- 
ic fields throughout activity cycles on a large 
sample of Sun-like stars. 

Partnerships provide another method to in- 
crease scientific return. Several missions have 
been identified in our plan that rely on partner- 



Explorer missions are an indispensable element of the Heliophysics strategy. Flagship missions overcome 
roadblocks to scientific progress but require additional funding because of their larger cost. Partnership 
missions greatly strengthen the Heliophysics Program. 
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ships with other parts of NASA, as well as oth- 
er U.S. government and international agencies. 
Within NASA the solar sails demonstration 
project will lay the ground work for Heliostorm, 
Solar Polar Imager, and Interstellar Probe. The 
Jupiter Polar Orbiter (JUNO) planned by the 
solar system exploration division has direct 
relevance to understanding planetary magne- 
tospheres. Pluto-Kuiper will provide another 
opportunity to explore the outer heliosphere. 
Multiple opportunities for partnership have 
been identified as part of the International Liv- 
ing With a Star (ILWS) program. Partnership 
with ESA on Solar Orbiter should be formalized 
in the very near term as a way to optimize and 
enhance the IH Sentinels, SEPM, and SHIELDS 
investigations. 

Enabling information about the aeronomy 
and dynamics of the Mars atmosphere is re- 
quired for aerocapture, entry, descent, and 
landing. The Mars Scout program provides an 
opportunity for a collaborative mission such as 
ADAM. Future missions to refine our knowl- 
edge of the interaction of the Martian environ- 
ment with the Sun will also be collaborative. 
The SECEP mission, designed to understand 
ozone production, is a prime candidate for col- 
laboration with our Earth Science colleagues. 
The LI -Earth-Sun mission to understand the 
Earth’s radiation budget is another potential 
partnership with Earth Science. 

The Heliophysics Great Observatory - Evolv- 
ing to Meet the Needs of the Vision for Ex- 
ploration 

The very large “Halloween Solar Super- 
storms” described on page 6 demonstrates 
the unique and powerful capability of the He- 
liophysics Great Observatory to view this sys- 
tem of systems. The effects of the solar storms 
were observed simultaneously from the Sun, to 
the Earth, to Mars, and beyond to the edge of 
the solar system. It would not have been pos- 
sible to link the consequences of these super- 
storms at Earth and Mars to the solar drivers 
that produced them without this collection of 
satellites and the human and computational 
resources to interpret the observations. The 
power of the Great Observatory comes from 
the combination of multiple operational assets, 
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timely and convenient data access, large-scale 
models, and associated data analysis. Many 
of the spacecraft are Heliophysics missions, 
but additional “observation posts” are pro- 
vided by spacecraft supported by other pro- 
grams such as Mars Global Surveyor (MGS), 
Cassini and the Hubble Space Telescope. For 
example, from MGS, we learned that the fluxes 
of solar energetic particle radiation caused by 
the superstorms were quite different at Mars 
and Earth. Our Great Observatory will need 
to evolve and expand to fully understand why 
space weather effects vary so much at differ- 
ent locations in our solar system. 

The Heliophysics Great Observatory is vital 
to our quest to understand the fundamental 
physical processes at work throughout the 
complex, coupled system that is the Sun-Solar 
System connection. For example, magnetic 
reconnection between the interplanetary and 
terrestrial magnetic fields is the critical physical 
process determining the size of a geomagnetic 
storm. Our strategic mission Magnetosphere 
Multiscale (MMS), currently in development, is 
being deployed to observe the physics at work 
within the small-scale diffusion region that ul- 
timately regulates the effectiveness of solar ef- 
fects on the Earth system. This single mission 
will transform our understanding of this uni- 
versal plasma process. However, by utilizing 
existing missions in flight at the time of MMS, 
we have the opportunity to greatly increase our 
understanding of the impacts of this process 
by connecting the in situ MMS data near the 
small dayside reconnection site to upstream 
solar wind measurements and to satellite- 
based images of corresponding ionospheric 
airglow emissions. The resultant increase in 
knowledge improves our capability to predict 
the space environment that human and robot- 
ic explorers will experience and provides the 
foundation for future operational systems. 

The Heliophysics Great Observatory will 
continue to evolve as new spacecraft join and 
older ones retire or change their operating 
modes. Missions both in their prime phase and 
in extended phases (supported by the Helio- 
physics MO&DA program) provide the variety 
of observation posts needed to study Sun-So- 
lar System connections, as demonstrated by 
the 2003 Halloween Storms. A great strength 
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of this fleet is that it is regularly evaluated and 
reviewed to maximize the return on the agency 
investments. This Senior Review process de- 
termines which spacecraft are most necessary 
to meet the needs of the Heliophysics pro- 
gram as defined by the community-developed 
Strategy Roadmap. The criteria for continua- 
tion include relevance to the goals of the He- 
liophysics Division; impact of scientific results 
as evidenced by citations, press releases, etc.; 
spacecraft and instrument health; productivity 
and vitality of the science team (e.g., publish- 
able research, training of younger scientists, 
education and public outreach); promise of 
future impact and productivity (due to unique- 
ness of orbit and location, solar cycle phase, 
etc.); and broad accessibility and usability of 
the data. The Heliophysics Guest Investigator 
(Gl) program is a critical component of the He- 
liophysics Great Observatory. The Gl program 
enables the broadest community of Heliophys- 
ics researchers in universities and institutions 
across the country to use Great Observatory 
data in innovative scientific investigations pur- 
suing the goals of this roadmap. The focus of 
competitively selected research funded by the 
program continuously evolves to ensure that 
the most important current questions are ad- 
dressed. 

New missions will be selected for inclusion in 
the Heliophysics Great Observatory on the ba- 
sis of their demonstrated ability to satisfy the 
same criteria discussed above for successful 
operating missions. The most important of 
these, from the perspective of strategic plan- 
ning, is relevance to NASA scientific goals. To 
meet the needs of the Vision for Space Explo- 
ration as articulated in this roadmap, will nec- 
essarily require new missions in order to char- 
acterize, understand and predict the dynamic 
environmental conditions in space. At the same 
time, some existing missions are demonstra- 
bly vital and irreplaceable and will need to be 
maintained in order to meet the agency objec- 
tives. 

Low Cost Access to Space 

The Low Cost Access to Space (LCAS) pro- 
gram, whose key elements are the sounding 
rocket and balloon programs, is an essential 
component of NASA’s space physics research 



A Terrier-Black Brant IX rocket lifts off from Poker 
Flat Research Range near Fairbanks on its way 
into an aurora to study high-altitude plasma waves. 
Photo courtesy of Chuck Johnson, UAF Geophysi- 
cal Institute. 

program. LCAS investigations make cutting- 
edge science discoveries using state-of-the-art 
instruments developed in a rapid turn-around 
environment. Of course the capabilities of the 
LCAS program must continue to evolve and 
improve so investigators can continue to do 
forefront research. Like Explorer missions, 
LCAS investigations fill important gaps in the 
prescribed program, augmenting strategic 
line missions. These investigations, selected 
for the best science, serve two additional pur- 
poses that cannot be adequately addressed 
in other flight programs: the training of experi- 
mental space physicists and engineers and the 
development and flight verification of new in- 
strumentation and methods. 

Three examples illustrate the strategic rel- 
evance of the LCAS rocket program. One 
current investigation will use two rockets to si- 
multaneously probe different altitude ranges in 
the polar cusp, the high-latitude region where 
Earth’s magnetic field maps most directly to 
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the solar wind. These multipoint observations 
of ions accelerated in the cusp can only be 
provided by sounding rockets and will make 
a significant contribution to investigation F3.3. 
Recent rocket experiments in the South Pacific 
are revealing the origin of equatorial plasma 
turbulence. In this case the ability of rocket 
experiments to measure multiple vertical pro- 
files of electric fields and electron density in 
the ionosphere during selected events con- 
tributes to investigation F2.4. The understand- 
ing of auroral physics gained during another, 
earlier series of rocket flights demonstrates the 
three-pronged role the program plays in sci- 
ence discovery, instrument development, and 
science training. New, higher-altitude rockets 
made evident the crucial role of microphysics 
and the need for high time-resolution measure- 
ments to elucidate the acceleration processes. 
The “top-hat” plasma detectors developed 
for these rockets are now common on space 
plasma satellite missions. The PI and gradu- 
ate students went on to develop a successful 
Explorer mission as PI and instrument leads. 

The other key component of LCAS is solar 
physics balloon missions, which have an out- 
standing record of scientific discoveries. For 
example, the LASCO coronagraph on board 
the SOHO spacecraft enabled systematic 
studies and arrival time predictions of coronal 
mass ejections aimed at Earth. The solar tele- 
scopes on the RHESSI Explorer mission used 
hard X-ray imaging spectroscopy, high-reso- 
lution nuclear gamma-ray line spectroscopy, 
and gamma-ray line flare imaging to observe 
the surprising energy release process in solar 
flares in greater detail than ever before. These 
achievements trace their heritage to balloon- 
borne instruments flown in the continental U.S. 
and in Antarctica. 

An essential ingredient of the Vision for Ex- 
ploration is a source of well-trained engineers 
and scientists who understand the demands 
of building and delivering spaceflight systems 
and hardware. The LCAS program provides 
important hands-on training for these human 
resources. The program involves numerous 
undergraduate and graduate students from 
diverse institutions. Graduate students can 
participate in the entire life cycle of a scientific 
space mission, from design and construction, 
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to flight and data analysis; this is something 
no other flight program can do. The rocket 
program alone has resulted in more than 350 
Ph.D.s. In addition, a rocket or balloon experi- 
ment offers the chance for younger scientists 
to gain the project management skills neces- 
sary for more complex missions. 

The combination of unique science, ad- 
vanced instrument development, and training 
makes LCAS a critical path item for achieving 
NASA’s national space science goals. 


Scientific research and analysis are at the 
heart of Heliophysics Division activity. The 
bulk of the discussion in this chapter relates 
to missions and their sequencing, because 
that aspect of the program is most amenable 
to long-range planning. Note, however, that 
the primary purpose of the Roadmap is to lay 
out a route to achieve the three science and 
exploration objectives detailed in the previous 
chapter. Many of the indispensable stepping 
stones along that path are supplied by the 
research and analysis programs that include 
Supporting Research and Technology (SR&T) 
and the Heliophysics Theory Program, along 
with three programs discussed previously: the 
Guest Investigator Program, LCAS, and the 
LWS TR&T. 

SR&T comprises an ever-evolving suite of in- 
dividual Pl-proposed investigations that cover 
the complete range of science disciplines and 
techniques essential to achieve the Heliophys- 
ics Division objectives. SR&T enables explora- 
tion of innovative concepts in sufficient depth 
to determine whether they have real potential, 
and because of this, the diversity of the pro- 
gram is one of its critical components. The 
Theory Program supports larger Pl-proposed 
team efforts that require a critical mass of ex- 
pertise in order to make significant progress 
in understanding complex physical processes 
with broad importance, such as magnetic re- 
connection or particle acceleration. The SR&T 
and Theory programs provide not only the 
foundation on which the rest of the Heliophys- 
ics Division research enterprise is built, but 
much of the superstructure into which the in- 
dividual mission efforts are integrated. These 
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responsive programs develop the pioneering 
theories, techniques, and technologies that re- 
sult in missions and they also capitalize on the 
new information from the missions to advance 
our understanding across the whole spectrum 
of Heliophysics. 

SR&T, including the instrument and technol- 
ogy development components, and the Theory 
Program make vital contributions throughout 
the mission development cycle. The process 
begins with a clear definition of an important 
and attainable science and exploration target 
and proceeds through mission development, 
flight, and data analysis. In the end, a new cy- 
cle begins in which either new or newly refined 
questions and/or techniques are employed in 
follow-on missions. Being able to move from 
a promising science goal to a practical mission 
definition requires the availability of the theo- 
ries, modeling, data analysis techniques, and 
instrumentation that are developed in these re- 
search and analysis programs. The approach- 
es that are suggested on the basis of this 
groundwork are then tested via SR&T support- 
ed laboratory and/or suborbital work. Once a 
mission has actually flown, its productivity can 
be multiplied through SR&T investigations; for 
instance, laboratory measurements may great- 


ly enhance the quality of the information that 
can be recovered from spacecraft data or un- 
expected results can be explored. At the same 
time, the program supports the development 
of the new theory, data analysis, modeling, 
observing techniques, technology, and instru- 
mentation that will be needed to address the 
next generation of questions. 

Critical contributions of these programs can 
be seen, for example, in the first LWS mission, 
SDO. A primary science thrust of this mission 
is understanding the solar interior using helio- 
seismology. Another is understanding the dy- 
namic magnetic structure of the solar corona. 
Many of the techniques and models crucial to 
these two areas came to fruition in the SR&T 
and Theory programs. SDO also relies on tech- 
nology, such as normal-incidence, multi-layer 
XUV imaging, and laboratory measurements 
that were enabled by the SR&T program. An 
upcoming STP mission provides another ex- 
ample. MMS will overcome obstacles to our 
understanding of magnetic reconnection, es- 
pecially in the collisionless regimes found in the 
heliosphere and magnetosphere. Many of the 
current theories and models for collisionless 
reconnection have been developed through 
the Theory Program. 
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Achieving NASA’s objectives requires a 
strong scientific and technical community to 
envision, develop, and deploy space missions, 
and to apply results from these missions for the 
benefit of society. Such a community currently 
exists within the United States. It is a world 
leader in space physics research and exhibits 
a diverse spectrum of sizes and specialties, 
based at universities, government facilities, 
and industrial labs. 

Research Infrastructure 

The continued health of our research com- 
munity, and thereby the ability to achieve NASA 
objectives, is dependent on many factors. 
These factors include a robust infrastructure of 
funding opportunities and resources to enable 
and maintain research initiatives; low-cost ac- 
cess to space for science, prototype develop- 
ment, and training; and a strong education and 
public outreach program to inspire and recruit 
new scientists and engineers. 

The term infrastructure often refers to tan- 
gible assets, such as launch facilities, design 
and test facilities, or communications enabled 
by the Deep Space Network (DSN). These as- 
sets are a critical element of mission concep- 
tion and execution. For example, long before 
major strategic missions are selected an ex- 
tensive development program begins with first 
generation ‘brass board’ instrument concepts; 
this is followed by near-Earth testing exploiting 
Low Cost Access to Space (LCAS) opportuni- 
ties. More mature concepts can be tested in 
Explorer-class missions. The IMAGE and STE- 
REO mission concepts provide two excellent, 
current examples of this process. 

However, in addition to investing in hard as- 
sets and flight missions, NASA must invest 
heavily in intellectual infrastructures through 
its programs of research grants: Heliophysics 
Supporting Research and Technology (SR&T), 
LWS Targeted Research and Technology 
(TR&T), Heliophysics Theory Program, Applied 
Information Systems Research (AISR), Guest 
Investigator (Gl), Virtual Observatories (VXO), 
etc. 

NASA must also invest in analysis infrastruc- 
tures that support computing and data analysis 
efforts. This is a critical element in the symbiot- 


ic advance of scientific understanding through 
mission design: scientists use data from exist- 
ing missions to improve theories and models, 
which then suggest measurements for the next 
mission. Large-scale numerical calculations, 
such as the temporal evolution of fundamental 
equations in three dimensions, require massive 
supercomputers. Without a cutting edge com- 
puting infrastructure such computations are 
not possible. A strong computing structure is 
also needed to support data analysis and data 
assimilation, especially for increasingly large 
and complex data and modeling structures. 

Fortunately, much of this supporting infra- 
structure is in place, as evidenced by exam- 
ples ranging from computing architectures 
such as the Columbia supercomputing project, 
the Community Coordinated Modeling Center 
(CCMC), the Virtual Observatory efforts, and 
NASA’s Applied Information Systems Research 
Program, to strong EPO efforts and innovative 
programs such as NASA’s Summer Faculty 
Fellowship program. 

Nonetheless, our research community faces 
significant challenges in the immediate future, 
challenges that directly affect our ability to meet 
NASA’s goals and support national objectives. 
The most significant challenges are those of 
training new researchers while maintaining the 
corporate memory of an experienced work 
force. NASA and its supporting contractors 
will soon have large portions of their work force 
eligible for retirement. By some estimates the 
services of as much as two-thirds of the most 
experienced scientists, technicians, and man- 
agers could be lost in the near future. 

Support for a competitive number of research 
teams and investigators is of paramount impor- 
tance to a healthy and robust scientific com- 
munity. There is a real danger that the loss of 
‘critical mass’ of research teams has already 
begun to impinge on NASA’s science and ex- 
ploration goals. This is especially important 
for hardware development teams that have a 
high startup investment and have difficulty re- 
taining technical expertise in uncertain funding 
cycles. NASA support for low-level hardware 
development is generally deemed insufficient 
to support enough truly innovative instrument 
development. Only the largest teams are per- 
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ceived as capable of competition for hardware 
development. Paradoxically, the opposite can 
be said about modeling support, in that large- 
scale modeling efforts are not sufficiently fund- 
ed for the tasks they face. In all cases, there 
must be a balance between large and small 
research efforts, as well as between pure and 
applied science. 

Training opportunities at the graduate and 
undergraduate levels provide an introduction to 
all aspects of space missions, including instru- 
ment development, mission operations, data 
analysis, and theory and modeling. These of- 
ten provide the first opportunities for students 
to experience the excitement of working in 
space physics and provide the primary means 
of recruiting these students into the space 
physics community. NASA programs that pro- 
vide low-cost access to space such as rocket, 
balloon, and airplane missions, are especially 
useful for training in that students can con- 
tribute to mission design and operations while 
obtaining data in a timely fashion for analysis. 
This is particularly important in light of the long 
development times for complex missions that 
can exceed the normal tenure of graduate edu- 
cation. 

Universities have traditionally provided the 
bulk of the training function, though innova- 
tive co-operative programs provide additional 
training opportunities in non-University set- 
tings. The needs for a robust training program 
are necessarily tightly linked to the health and 
number of graduate education programs and 
to the education and public outreach goals 
that attract students. 

The challenges discussed above are not new. 
The community has previously considered 
these problems and voiced concerns and sug- 
gested mitigation efforts through community 
efforts such as the recent NRC Decadal Survey, 
which offered specific recommendations for 
education and public outreach efforts as well 
as strengthening the solar and space physics 
enterprise. These recommendations remain 
relevant and are endorsed by this Roadmap. 

NASA’s SR&T, TR&T, and Gl programs are 
the traditional underpinning of most research 
teams and individual investigators and have 
been repeatedly recognized as such in commu- 


nity strategy documents. The content of these 
competitively selected programs continuously 
evolves to address new questions with innova- 
tive new methods. They have provided a sig- 
nificant contribution to the vast body of knowl- 
edge needed for direction and implementation 
of NASA’s initiatives. It is worse than foolish 
to collect expensive data and not provide ad- 
equate resources to exploit it. Unfortunately, 
recent budget pressures have forced delays 
and cut backs in some of these programs and 
the potential impact of these delays must be 
acknowledged. 

NASA Heliophysics has traditionally pursued 
cooperative research and analysis efforts with 
programs funded by other agencies, such as 
NSF’s ground-based observatory structure; the 
CEDAR, GEM, and SHINE research programs; 
and the Center for Integrated Space-Weather 
Modeling (CISM), an NSF Science and Tech- 
nology Center. Current and future ground- 
based observations, will provide understand- 
ing of certain fundamental physical processes 
that cannot be measured from space alone; 
they provide a context for the space-based 
Earth-system measurements and enable coor- 
dinated studies of events over the entire Sun- 
Earth system. 

For example the MILEURA wide-field ar- 
ray offers another vantage point by which to 
study inhomogeneities in the solar wind, the 
Advanced Technology Solar Telescope (ATST) 
and the Frequency Agile Solar Radiotelescope 
(FASR) provide coronal magnetic field mea- 
surements that Heliophysics does not have 
the resources to obtain, and chains of magne- 
tometers provide information about the global 
electromagnetic coupling between the magne- 
tosphere and solar wind. The Advanced Modu- 
lar Incoherent Scatter Radar (AMISR) is a new 
ionospheric radar that can be deployed to dif- 
ferent locations as science priorities change. 
An ambitious new program called Distributed 
Arrays of Small Instruments (DASI) aims to de- 
ploy a comprehensive network of remote sens- 
ing instruments that will track with unprec- 
edented spatial and temporal resolution the 
flow of energy through the extended terrestrial 
atmosphere. 

These longstanding partnerships will con- 
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tinue to strengthen our future space-based ca- 
pabilities and so must continue to be nurtured 
and supported. 

In summary, this Roadmap recommends that 
NASA pursue programs across a broad spec- 
trum of size and duration and that a portion of the 
budget be reserved for smaller strategic proj- 
ects that might otherwise be overlooked. NASA 
should also seekto expand current partnerships 
with industry, universities, and other agencies. 
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Chapter 4 

Heliophysics: The Missions 


Previous sections of the Roadmap have de- 
scribed the science and exploration objectives 
of the Heliophysics division, identified targeted 
outcomes for the next 30 years, listed investi- 
gations and mission candidates that can pro- 
vide the necessary data, and recommended 
two alternative program implementation strat- 
egies based on an optimized and the current 
budget expectations. This chapter gives more 
information about the specific missions and 
how they fit into the program. 

Numerous mission options were considered 
by the committee based on prior knowledge, 
community input, and 12 new mission stud- 
ies commissioned by the Roadmap team. The 
missions described below are those specifi- 
cally recommended in the two alternative pro- 
gram strategies. Not included are many ex- 
citing Explorer candidates and missions that 
cannot be accomplished in the time period we 
considered, even with the optimistic resource 
scenario. In the past Explorers have replaced 
some strategic missions. However, the num- 
ber of missions may still seem large because of 
the unique challenges presented by Heliophys- 
ics system science; the evolving Heliophysics 
Great Observatory requires distributed multi- 
point measurements. Other factors are the 30- 
year time span, the relatively modest cost of 
many missions, particularly partnerships, and 
the number of mission alternatives suggested 
in the Heliophysics strategy. 

The following brief descriptions answer three 
key questions: 

• What is the main purpose of the mission? 

• Why does the Heliophysics strategy require 
the mission? 

• When should the mission be implemented? 

Further details about these and other Helio- 
physics mission candidates can be found in 
the Quad Charts in Appendix D of this report. 

Candidate Mission Reference List 

The first seven missions are currently under 
development, including four Explorers. 


The next seven near-term missions (those 
with launch planned by 2015) include one part- 
nership and a flagship mission. All have been 
the subject of thorough science and technol- 
ogy definition team (STDT) studies. 

The 13 intermediate-term mission candi- 
dates for the following decade include two 
partnerships and several alternative choices. 
The intermediate-term missions have either 
been considered by an STDT or have under- 
gone an intensive, objective conceptual evalu- 
ation and costing by the GSFC or JPL mission 
study teams. 

The nine future missions (those expected to 
launch after 2025) have been studied to vary- 
ing degrees. 

The seven missions described in the Part- 
nership section are the primary responsibility 
of other divisions at NASA. 

Heliophysics utilizes several mission re- 
sources. Strategic fundamental science mis- 
sions are executed as Solar-Terrestrial Probes 
(STP). The Living With A Star (LWS) mission 
line is also strategic, dedicated to research on 
understanding and mitigating effects of space 
weather. Flagship Missions are grand chal- 
lenge missions that require separate new starts 
outside of the STP or LWS programs. Explorer 
missions are smaller than the others and pres- 
ent opportunities for open competition to ad- 
dress strategic scientific questions that are 
relevant and timely. MOO’s, missions of op- 
portunity, are inexpensive components flown 
as part of another mission. Partnership mis- 
sions receive external funding, either from oth- 
er parts of NASA, other U.S. agencies, or other 
national entities. The two-page table indicates 
how missions are related to the Objectives, Re- 
search Focus Areas, and investigations devel- 
oped in Chapter 2. Missions currently in devel- 
opment and near term Heliophysics missions 
are shown in order of approximate launch date. 
Later missions are listed alphabetically. 
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Heliophysics Missions Currently in Development 


Aeronomy of Ice in the Mesosphere (AIM) 

The primary goal of the AIM mission is to re- 
solve why Polar Mesospheric Clouds (PMCs) 
form and why they vary. In addition, AIM will 
determine the mesospheric response to solar 
energy deposition and coupling among atmo- 
spheric regions. 

AIM will examine the relative contributions 
of solar and anthropogenic effects that cause 
change in the upper atmosphere and it will ex- 
amine long term change. AIM will also make 
key observations of solar energetic particle in- 
duced effects on upper atmospheric composi- 
tion, in particular of odd-nitrogen compounds 
and ozone. 

AIM is a top priority in view of current height- 
ened scientific and public interest in PMCs and 
the immediate need to understand how the up- 
per atmosphere responds to variable solar en- 
ergy inputs such as solar storm events. AIM is 
scheduled to launch in 2006. 

Coupled Ion-Neutral Dynamics Investiga- 
tion (CINDI) 

CINDI, a NASA Explorer Mission of Opportu- 
nity will fly on the Communication/Navigation 
Outage Forecast System (C/NOFS) satellite 
that is funded by the US Air Force. The CINDI 
experiment will measure the electrodynamics 
of the low latitude ionosphere resulting from 
ion-neutral interactions. The ion and neutral 
motions are key variables in the triggering of 
equatorial spread-F (ESF) and scintillation, 
which are space weather events that disrupt 
radio signal propagation over a wide range 
of frequencies. CINDI will provide the first si- 
multaneous high-resolution measurements of 
these parameters, and may lead to the devel- 
opment of a predictive capability for ESF and 
related irregularities. 

CINDI has two separate instruments that 
measure the three dimensional ion and neutral 
thermal gas flows in the low latitude ionospher- 
ic F region. The Neutral Wind Meter (NWM) 
and the Ion Velocity Meter (IVM) make continu- 
ous measurements of the neutral and ion mo- 
tions along and perpendicular to the satellite’s 
velocity vector. The spatial resolution of the 


CINDI instruments is on the order of one kilo- 
meter, and the precision is +/- 1 0 m/s for the 
neutral drifts, and +/- 5 m/s for the ion drifts. 
An important strength is that the measure- 
ments are equally sensitive in sunlit and dark 
conditions. This will allow accurate measure- 
ments of neutral winds and ion drifts near the 
sunset terminator, where the magnitude of the 
vertical plasma drift creates the conditions that 
help to initiate ESF and scintillation events. 

The CINDI mission supports a number of Ob- 
jective H RFAs, and has strong ties to space 
weather programs funded by NASA, the DoD, 
and the NSF. For example, diagnostic mea- 
surements from the CINDI mission will sub- 
stantially augment the science return from 
ground-based observatories such as the Jica- 
marca Radio Observatory (JRO) in Peru, and 
the growing global network of GPS receivers. 
In addition, the polar orbiting sun-synchronous 
DMSP satellites gather ESF related data at 
high altitudes along the meridional dimension. 
The CINDI orbit is ideal for providing compara- 
tive data for lower latitudes it cuts through the 
medium in the zonal direction, thus providing 
temporal and spatial resolution that is critical 
to characterizing regions of ESF. 

Time History of Events and Macroscale In- 
teractions for Substorms (THEMIS) 

THEMIS is a MIDEX Explorer mission that 
addresses the spatial and temporal develop- 
ment of magnetospheric substorms. The mis- 
sion consists of five identical spacecraft and 
an array of ground-based all-sky cameras. The 
cameras are a mission-critical element of THE- 
MIS, providing a global context for the in situ 
measurements and also detecting auroral sub- 
storm onset for mission operations decisions. 
When the spacecraft are on the day side, it will 
address the question of solar wind control of 
the magnetosphere and the coupling of energy 
across the various dayside boundaries. 

THEMIS addresses the issue of onset and 
evolution of the substorm instability, an ex- 
plosive yet fundamental mode of the magne- 
tosphere. This was identified by the National 
Research Council as one of five main strategic 
questions in space physics. 
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The mission was selected in the last MIDEX 
proposal solicitation and is currently in Phase 
C/D development. The mission is scheduled 
for launch in 2006. 

Solar-B 

Solar-B will reveal the mechanisms of solar 
variability and study the origins of space weath- 
er and global change. NASA is a 1/3 partner 
with the Japanese space agency (JAXA) on 
this mission to investigate the detailed interac- 
tions between the Sun’s magnetic field and the 
corona. High resolution observations of active 
regions on the photosphere together with an 
X-ray telescope and imaging spectrograph will 
help understand the creation and destruction 
of magnetic fields, variations in solar luminos- 
ity, generation of UV and X-radiation, and the 
dynamics of the solar atmosphere. 

Solar B addresses most of the expected 
achievements in Phase 1 (now until 2015, page 
56): reconnection, the mechanisms of particle 
acceleration near the Sun, the origins of solar 
disturbances, understanding of the sources of 
irradiance variations, causes of the extremes in 
the local environment, and prediction of space 
weather. Many Phase 2 topics are also cov- 
ered. 

Solar B complements SDO, STEREO, and 
SOHO by providing high resolution imaging 
and understanding of detailed mechanisms of 
variability. The essential next step in under- 
standing the origins of solar activity requires 
the high resolution data from Solar B, expected 
to launch in 2006 . 

Solar-Terrestrial Relations Observatory 
(STEREO) 

STEREO will determine the 3-D structure and 
evolution of coronal mass ejections (CM Es) from 
their eruption on the Sun through the inner he- 
liosphere to Earth’s orbit. The mission will em- 
ploy remote sensing and in situ measurements 
from two spacecraft drifting in opposite direc- 
tions away from the Earth at 1 AU to triangulate 
CME-driven shocks, detect preceding shock- 
accelerated particles, and analyze in situ CME 
and solar ejecta signatures. As the spacecraft 
reach large separations, one spacecraft will 
observe the propagation of CMEs that will be 


directly sampled by the second spacecraft to 
provide a definitive determination of the rela- 
tion between the white light and in situ features 
of a CME. 

This mission will also provide important in- 
formation on CM E-shock-accelerated par- 
ticles, contributing to the characterization of 
the space environment. This mission is a high 
priority for Heliophysics science because of 
the central role of CMEs in determining space 
weather. 

The Solar-Terrestrial Relations Observatory 
(STEREO) is nearly complete and ready to be 
launched in 2006. 

The Two Wide-angle Imaging Neutral- 
atom Spectrometers (TWINS) 

TWINS provides stereoscopic viewing of the 
magnetosphere by imaging charge exchanged 
energetic neutral atoms (ENAs) over a broad 
energy range (-1-100 keV). Using identical in- 
struments on two widely spaced high-altitude, 
high-inclination spacecraft, TWINS will enable 
a 3-dimensional visualization of large scale 
structures and ion dynamics within the mag- 
netosphere. The first TWINS spacecraft may 
overlap with the IMAGE mission, providing an 
early (2005-2006) opportunity for magneto- 
spheric stereo imaging that could evolve into 
three spacecraft imaging with the launch of the 
second TWINS in 2006. 

TWINS will provide a 3D view of the ring cur- 
rent ions in the magnetosphere. These ions 
carry much of the energy and most of the mass 
into and through the magnetosphere. Different 
from in situ observations, TWINS will provide a 
dynamic picture of the whole magnetospheric 
system with a cadence that resolves the radial 
and azimuthal ion motions. The in situ mea- 
surements provided by RBSP, MMS and ITSP, 
are truth data that can be used to further vali- 
date the necessary inversion process that will 
be applied to the TWINS data to obtain 3D ion 
flux distributions. These TWINS distributions 
will provide a global geospace input for space 
weather models. The 3D ion distributions will 
enable inferring the inner geospace currents 
and electric fields which penetrate to low alti- 
tudes and high latitudes where they couple en- 
ergy into the ionosphere-thermosphere system 
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partially driving its space weather. 

TWINS supports many of the objectives H 
and J, as can be seen in the discussion above. 
TWINS value is greatly enhanced if it is flying 
simultaneously with RBSP, ITSP and MMS. 

Solar Dynamics Observatory (SDO) 

SDO will help to understand the mecha- 
nisms of solar variability by observing how the 
Sun’s magnetic field is generated and struc- 
tured and how this stored magnetic energy is 
released into the heliosphere and geospace. 
SDO’s goals are to understand the solar cycle, 
the transfer of energy through the solar atmo- 
sphere, and the variable radiation output of the 
Sun. SDO measures subsurface flows, photo- 
spheric magnetic fields, high-temperature so- 
lar atmospheric structures, and the extreme ul- 
traviolet spectral irradiance that affects Earth’s 
atmosphere. 

Solar magnetism drives the variability that 
causes most space weather. Helioseismol- 
ogy measures the internal causes of activity. 
Photospheric and coronal observations trace 
the evolution of magnetic field structures and 
the origins of disturbances. The upper atmo- 
sphere is highly sensitive to solar EUV variabil- 
ity. SDO’s investigations are essential to many 
phase 1 and 2 achievements relevant to all 
three Heliophysics Objectives. 

SDO plans to fly near solar minimum in 2008 
to provide crucial understanding of solar activ- 
ity, the solar cycle, and the inputs to geospace. 
Predictive modeling cannot improve without 
the improved data SDO will provide. SDO is 
an essential replacement for the aging SOHO 
spacecraft. 

Interstellar Boundary Explorer (IBEX) 

IBEX will remotely sense the global interac- 
tion between the solar wind and the interstel- 
lar medium, complementing the single-point 
direct measurements now being obtained by 
Voyager 

IBEX places a spinning, Sun-pointing space- 
craft in a highly elliptical equatorial orbit with 
an apogee of 35 R E so that it spends most of its 
time outside the magnetosphere. The payload 
includes tightly integrated high and low energy 
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single-pixel neutral atom cameras of very high 
sensitivity needed to observe the relatively 
weak but telltale fluxes emitted from the helio- 
spheric boundary region. During the course of 
a year, the cameras will sweep out the entire 
sky to form a complete map of the interstellar 
boundary. 

IBEX began development in May 2005 for 
launch in 2008, which may be in time for cor- 
relative operations with Voyager. Voyager 1 re- 
cently passed through the solar wind termina- 
tion shock and into the heliosheath region. 
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Near-Term Heliophysics Missions 


Radiation Belt Storm Probes (RBSP) 

RBSP will focus on the variability and ex- 
tremes of energetic radiation belt ions and elec- 
trons by identifying and evaluating their accel- 
eration processes and transport mechanisms 
and identifying and characterizing their sourc- 
es and losses. The RBSP instruments provide 
measurement of the energetic particle phase 
space densities plus the local AC/DC magnetic 
and electric fields in the inner magnetosphere 
where the intense radiation belts reside. 

RBSP consist of two small satellites in “chas- 
ing” elliptical orbits with low perigees and ~5.5 
R e apogees, and slightly different orbital peri- 
ods. The different periods generate an orbital 
evolution that provides both variable radial 
separations in the same local time frame and 
local time separations at a range of constant 
radial distances to separate space-time effects 
in the radial transport and azimuthal drifts of 
the particles. 

RBSP provides one link in the chain of evi- 
dence that tracks the geospace response to 
solar and interplanetary sources and variability. 
ACE, TWINS, SDO, MMS, ITSP and IH Senti- 
nels will fill in many of the other links. Flying 
together, they would provide a nearly complete 
picture of geospace, its external environment 
and its responses to solar variability and evolv- 
ing interplanetary plasma and field structures. 
RBSP is important to objectives H and J be- 
cause it provides the observations needed to 
characterize and develop models of the near 
Earth space weather. Its data will form the ba- 
sis for specification of the near Earth radiation 
environment and its variability on a time scale 
that meets the needs of the Exploration Vision’s 
early operations near Earth. 

RBSP data will provide a measure of the mag- 
netospheric energy inputs to the ionosphere 
and atmosphere that are important to space 
station and crew vehicle communications, 
reentry, and atmospheric drag induced orbit 
variations. In addition, RBSP observations will 
provide new knowledge on the dynamics and 
extremes of the radiation belts that are impor- 
tant to all technological systems that fly in and 
through geospace. This includes many plat- 


forms that are important to life and society as 
we rely ever more on space platforms to link us 
together through communications, to provide 
Earth resource data and to provide entertain- 
ment streams. It is also very important that we 
understand the space weather in geospace as 
we resume human exploration because it can 
impact the many US space assets that play a 
role in our national security and support human 
exploration. 

Magnetospheric Multi-Scale (MMS) 

MMS is the first mission designed from the 
bottom up to separate spatial variations from 
temporal changes at the fine scales needed to 
understand the reconnection diffusion region. 
MMS will determine the fundamental physical 
properties of magnetic reconnection. 

MMS is a four spacecraft mission designed 
to study magnetic reconnection, charged 
particle acceleration, and turbulence (cross- 
scale coupling) in key boundary regions of the 
Earth’s magnetosphere. The primary goal of the 
mission is to use high time resolution, in situ 
plasma and fields measurements to determine 
the micro-scale processes in the exceedingly 
small (perhaps <100 km thick) diffusion region, 
where the electrons in a plasma become de- 
coupled from the magnetic field, and the field 
reconnects. The close spacecraft spacing will 
also enable exploration of the cross-scale cou- 
pling of plasma turbulence in the Earth’s mag- 
netosheath, at the magnetopause, and in the 
magnetotail. Finally, charged particle accel- 
eration processes associated with magnetic 
reconnection, turbulence, and electric fields in 
the outer magnetosphere will be determined 
using direct measurement of the plasma and 
waves that cause the acceleration. MMS will 
resolve rapidly moving narrow structures, to 
yield a full understanding of the factors control- 
ling the rate of reconnection. This will enable a 
predictive science of space weather, which in 
turn will allow us to understand energetic pro- 
cesses throughout the solar system. 

MMS has recently entered development and 
its results will be needed as soon as possible 
as a basis for the predictive models of space 
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weather needed to undertake heliospheric 
weather prediction in support of Exploration. 
Magnetic reconnection is a primary source 
of energy release and particle acceleration in 
plasmas. No mission has ever been properly 
instrumented and configured to measure the 
small-scale features of reconnection in space. 
Thus, we know little about this fundamental 
process that drives much of the activity on the 
Sun, near Earth, and throughout the Solar Sys- 
tem. 

Ionosphere-Thermosphere Storm Probes 
(ITSP) 

The ITSP mission is designed to investigate 
and understand the dynamic changes of the 
ionosphere-thermosphere system during so- 
lar and geospace storms. In particular, the ef- 
fects of ionospheric irregularities, especially at 
mid-latitudes, have important societal conse- 
quences and are not the subject of any other 
planned mission. Variations in electron density 
of the ionosphere and changes in the neutral 
composition of the thermosphere impact radio 
propagation for communications, radar, GPS, 
and increase the drag on low altitude space- 
craft. 

ITSP combines imaging and in-situ measure- 
ments of the l-T system with physics-based 
models to provide the fundamental under- 
standing required to advance IT models to the 
level of predictive capability. ITSP will investi- 
gate details of ion-neutral interactions, cross- 
scale coupling of global processes driving me- 
soscale and microscale variability, circulation, 
chemistry, and the role of penetration and dy- 
namo electric fields on the behavior and redis- 
tribution of the ionospheric plasma. 

Two LEO satellites are necessary, slightly 
separated in local time in order to determine 
how electric fields, thermospheric winds, and 
composition interact to redistribute energy and 
generate changes of electron density in the 
ionosphere. Daytime thermospheric composi- 
tion, nighttime electron density, and the global 
state of the system will be provided by an im- 
ager that will fly as a Mission of Opportunity. 

The scientific questions addressed by ITSP 
have direct relevance to the Vision for Space 
Exploration. Because ITSP will characterize, 


understand, and predict the l-T processes that 
degrade augmented GPS performance and 
produce scintillation of radio signals, similar 
concerns at Mars may be addressed by apply- 
ing the knowledge gained at Earth. At Mars, 
we must be able to land with precision and 
communicate with assurance. ITSP informs 
the design of systems for precision navigation 
and communication without requiring that we 
build at Mars the equivalent of the Earth’s net- 
work of ionospheric observatories. 

ITSP was designed to overlap with the SDO 
and RBSP missions in the 2008-2015 time- 
frame. The ITSP imager will supply context for 
the RBSP by imaging precipitation boundar- 
ies and temporal behavior of magnetospheric 
populations. The optimal schedule places 
ITSP at solar maximum and in the declining 
phase of the solar cycle when the ionosphere 
is both enhanced and disturbed. This is the 
most stressing phase of the solar cycle from 
the standpoint of technical systems and the 
extreme conditions for the advanced models 
to be developed. Under current NASA funding 
guidelines, ITSP cannot be flown until well into 
the declining phase of the solar cycle. Further, 
the SDO 5-year mission design life concludes 
in 2013 so that an extended SDO mission life- 
time will be needed to provide the required 
context observations. These are compromises 
and risks that could be avoided with a modest 
acceleration of the program. 

The GEC mission may launch in a similar 
timeframe providing highly desirable scientific 
synergies that utilize the two orbit configura- 
tions and measurement complements. How- 
ever, because of the urgency of each of these 
missions, each should fly as early as funding 
permits, regardless of any loss of overlap with 
each other or the other LWS missions. 

Inner Heliospheric Sentinels (IH Sentinels) 

The four Inner Heliospheric Sentinel space- 
craft flying in various formations will detect 
how structures change in space and time dur- 
ing the transit. IH Sentinels investigations will 
discover, model, and understand the connec- 
tion between solar phenomena and geospace 
disturbances. 

Interactions in interplanetary space make the 
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determination of the linkage between point- 
sampled 1 AU measurements and their solar 
sources difficult or impossible. IH Sentinels 
science is important to understanding which 
disturbance will be geoeffective and for de- 
veloping predictive capability. The interac- 
tions relate to particle acceleration, the drivers 
of space weather and characterization of the 
extreme conditions near Earth and throughout 
the heliosphere. Most space weather evolves 
as it passes through the inner heliosphere. Un- 
derstanding this influential region of space is 
required for safe and productive use of space. 
IH Sentinels should fly in conjunction with SDO 
and will contribute to understanding gained by 
the two LWS Geospace Storm Probe missions. 
In an extended mission they will provide es- 
sential information about material that eventu- 
ally reaches SWB or other spacecraft at 1 AU 
and beyond 

Solar Probe (SP) 

Solar Probe will be the first flight into the 
Sun’s corona, only 3 solar radii above the solar 
surface. Solar Probe’s instruments measure 
plasma, magnetic fields and waves, energetic 
particles, and dust that it encounters. They 
also image coronal structure surrounding Solar 
Probe’s orbit and in polar structures at the cor- 
onal base. Solar Probe makes two passes into 
the corona, separated by 4.5 years, exploring 
why the corona changes its whole form over 
the solar cycle. 

The corona is heated to millions of degrees 
by poorly understood processes governed by 
the Sun’s magnetic field. The UV radiation from 
the hot solar atmosphere affects the chemistry 
of the atmospheres of the Earth and other plan- 
ets. The boundary where the corona acceler- 
ates to become the solar wind governs the he- 
liosphere and its interactions with the planets 
and the interstellar medium. That boundary is 
also critical to the release of solar disturbances 
that travel throughout the solar system, to the 
Earth and other planets, producing energetic 
particle events and magnetospheric storms. 
Solar Probe will transform our understanding 
of the physical processes that control the heat- 
ing of the solar corona, the acceleration of the 
solar wind, and the release of eruptive activity. 


Accurate prediction of events that disturb the 
Earth’s human systems and deepspace explor- 
ers require this understanding. 

One factor sets the placement of Solar Probe 
in the Roadmap: Solar Probe is the most tech- 
nically challenging mission attempted. It must 
survive in the cold and intense particle radia- 
tion environment of its orbit-shaping flyby at 
Jupiter, and function through the heat and 
high-speed dust impacts of the solar corona. 
The path to meet the technical challenges is 
now well defined and Solar Probe is ready 
for a mission start. Solar Probe can only be 
achieved with specific budget augmentation 
because the work to ensure surviving its diffi- 
cult environment keeps it more costly than any 
mission line can support. 

Solar Orbiter (SO) 

Solar orbiter is a European Space Agency 
(ESA) mission with U.S. participation that will 
fly as close as 45 solar radii to the Sun in order 
to study the solar atmosphere with unprece- 
dented spatial resolution (-100 km pixel size). 

Its science goals are to characterize the prop- 
erties and dynamics of the inner solar wind, to 
understand the polar magnetic fields using he- 
lioseismology, to identify links between activity 
on the Sun’s surface and coronal disturbances 
using co-rotating passes, and to fully charac- 
terize coronal regions from high inclination or- 
bits. Using Venus gravity assists, the orbital in- 
clination will shift over time, providing the first 
high latitude views of the solar poles. Solar Or- 
biter will provide key components to NASA’s 
LWS program by understanding the causes of 
space weather and thus will answer science 
questions of Objective H. It will also provide 
data to increase our fundamental understand- 
ing of particle acceleration and the role of the 
solar dynamo in structuring the solar magnetic 
field (Objective F). 

Both science areas are essential in develop- 
ing a short and long term predictive capability 
for the Exploration Vision (Objective J). Solar 
Orbiter is slated to fly in the 2015-2025 (Phase 
2) time frame which will coincide with Inner He- 
liospheric Sentinels to continue the system sci- 
ence of our Great Solar Observatory. 
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Geospace Electrodynamic Connections 
(GEC) 

GEC will determine the fundamental process- 
es coupling the ionosphere and thermosphere. 
The upper atmosphere is the final destination 
of the chains of fields, particles and energy that 
start at the Sun, transit the heliosphere, and 
are modified by the magnetosphere and up- 
per atmosphere. To transform and inform our 
understanding of this fundamental question a 
formation of 3-4 spacecraft must be sent to re- 
solve the spatial structures and time variations, 
repeatedly and systematically, into the depths 
of the atmosphere of this transition region: 130 
to 180 km above the Earth. The spacecraft 
will have complete instrument packages that 
measure both the magnetosphere energy/mo- 
mentum inputs at high latitudes and the atmo- 
sphere-ionosphere responses. 

GEC will transform our understanding of the 
chain of events from the sun to the atmosphere 
by providing for the first time, comprehensive, 
collocated, simultaneous atmospheric mea- 
surements, the models with which to interpret 
them, and context setting measurements of the 


Sun, heliosphere, and magnetosphere. This 
region cannot be understood without actually 
making the in situ observations. GEC does this 
using proven technologies, such as formation 
flying, to unravel the spatial and temporal cou- 
pling of the transition region phenomena in a 
reconfigurable observatory. 

GEC will transform our understanding of fun- 
damental processes in the upper atmosphere. 
It will also enable practical applications relevant 
to Protecting our Home in Space, and the Out- 
ward Journey. Dipping the spacecraft from the 
collisionless into the collisional regime of the 
atmosphere provides an analog for aerobrak- 
ing and aerocapture operations at Mars. 

Under current NASA funding guidelines, GEC 
is planned for launch in 2017, with a two -year 
prime mission lifetime. It is possible that GEC 
will overlap with the ITSP mission, with corre- 
sponding synergies that are discussed under 
the ITSP description. However, each mission 
provides unique measurements and insights, 
and neither one should be delayed for the sake 
of overlap. 
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Intermediate-Term Heliophysics Missions 


Auroral Acceleration Multi-Probe (AAMP) 

The Auroral Acceleration Multi-Probes 
(AAMP) mission is designed for extremely high 
time resolution in situ measurements of parti- 
cle distributions and three-dimensional electric 
and magnetic fields within the Earth’s auroral 
acceleration region. The auroral acceleration 
region provides a unique laboratory for the 
study of acceleration processes, both because 
it reveals many of the critical processes and 
because it is readily accessible to measure- 
ment. Our basic understanding of particle ac- 
celeration in parallel electric fields and kinetic 
Alfven waves, as well as the structures that 
support parallel fields, have come from in situ 
auroral observations. To make the progress re- 
quired for a predictive understanding requires 
simultaneous measurements both along and 
perpendicular to magnetic fields. The four sat- 
ellite AAMP mission is designed to provide the 
needed conjunctions through a careful orbit 
strategy. 

One of the key goals of Objective F is provid- 
ing the detailed understanding of the processes 
that accelerate particles to high energies that 
will be necessary to predict fluxes of high ener- 
gy particles throughout the solar system. This 
predictive capability is the goal of RFA J.3. In 
addition, by providing a better understanding 
of energetic particles in the Earth’s space envi- 
ronment, AAMP is also important to Objective 
H because it will enable mitigation of impacts 
on space assets, and, by quantifying the auro- 
ral input to the ionosphere/thermosphere, it will 
improve models of lower latitude composition 
and variability of the ionosphere, which affect 
communications/navigation activities. 

The fundamental understanding of accel- 
eration processes is critical to the NASA He- 
liophysics goals and, thus, the mission should 
be flown as soon as possible. Its placement in 
the mission queue indicates the need to inform 
activities that occur in the intermediate time 
frame. 

DOPPLER 

DOPPLER consists of a suite of small, light- 
weight, moderate resolution spectral imagers 


(UV/EUV imaging spectrograph, 2 EUV imag- 
ers, and a Magnetograph) to detect, observe 
and study remotely all of the relevant signatures 
of solar activity responsible for space weather 
events and disturbances. 

DOPPLER addresses issues directly rel- 
evant to supporting the Vision for Exploration 
by enabling improved nowcasting and future 
forecasting of solar activity by identifying and 
developing new precursor signatures of CME 
initiation and onset, flare eruption, and flare ini- 
tiated Solar Proton Events. The DOPPLER mis- 
sion enables improved nowcasting and fore- 
casting of solar activity by providing improved 
understanding of the physical processes and 
mechanisms of energy storage and release on 
the Sun. Measurements of motions and chang- 
es in nonthermal velocity distributions in the 
lower corona and chromosphere are crucial to 
understanding and separating various models 
of CME initiation and onset. Depending upon 
the specific physical process, Dopplergrams 
and other derived data products are likely to 
be the most reliable indicators that a specific 
region is about to erupt. 

The DOPPLER mission should fly in the early 
part of Phase 2 (2015-2020), with overlap with 
SDO to identify and develop new solar activ- 
ity precursor signatures necessary to protect 
astronauts during surface EVAs on the Moon 
(late Phase 2). The small, lightweight instru- 
mentation developed by DOPPLER would then 
be available for Phase 3 missions required to 
provide nowcasting and forecasting capability 
at Mars and beyond. 

Geospace Magnetospheric and Iono- 
spheric Neutral Imager (GEMINI) 

GEMINI will provide the first 3-dimensional 
observations of the global Geospace dynamics 
in response to external solar drivers and internal 
coupling. Stereoscopic views of the radiation 
belt associated ring current and thermal ions of 
the plasmasphere, simultaneous images of the 
aurora in both hemispheres, and coordinated 
ground based observations are used to deter- 
mine the coupling dynamics between the iono- 
sphere, ring current, and plasmasphere and to 
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discover the important feedback and dissipa- 
tive mechanisms between these regions. 

The power of GEMINI is that imaging this 
complex coupled system to unravel its mac- 
ro-scale interactions simultaneously provides 
the global context for correct interpretation of 
in-situ observations. It is to magnetospheric 
space-weather what the Solar Terrestrial Re- 
lations Observatory (STEREO) is to the solar- 
wind observations. The discoveries from this 
mission are applicable to understanding fun- 
damental processes at work not only in Geo- 
space but other magnetized planetary systems 
and thus are important to Objective F. Global 
Geospace observations are needed to provide 
the system level context for nowcasting and 
prediction of the plasma environment where 
exploration activities are occurring within 
Geospace. In addition, these results are sig- 
nificantly augmented when coupled with inner 
heliospheric and solar disk observations. The 
conjugate auroral observations are essential- 
ly the “footprints” of the magnetosphere and 
therefore provide the magnetospheric configu- 
ration to distances beyond the lunar orbit. For 
these reasons GEMINI is important to Objec- 
tive J. 

Operating GEMINI in conjunction with the 
RBSP and ITSP missions is ideal, as docu- 
mented in the LWS Geospace definition re- 
port. However, even without mission overlap, 
the system level understanding of the coupling 
between regions in Geospace that creates, 
evolves and annihilates radiation belts and how 
that induces and impacts ionospheric variabil- 
ity is extremely significant to operational space 
based assets that society has become so de- 
pendent on. As such, GEMINI is important to 
objective H. 

Heliostorm 

Heliostorm will measure the solar wind and 
heliosphere state “upstream” of the Earth and 
Moon. Through the use of breakthrough solar 
sail technology, it would fly 50% further from 
the Earth (farther upstream) than the current 
ACE measurement at the Earth-Sun LI . A set 
of in-situ measurements then would provide 
50% greater warning time (compared to ACE) 
of CMEs and shock-accelerated energetic par- 


ticles. In conjunction with other assets outside 
the Earth’s magnetosphere, the mission would 
determine the structure of the solar wind on 
spatial and temporal scales that are relevant 
for driving magnetospheric processes. 

Heliostorm safeguards our outward journey 
by providing an input that is absolutely vital 
to the prediction of space weather in cislunar 
space. Astronauts on the lunar surface will 
benefit greatly as the enhanced warning time 
will permit reaction to actual upstream condi- 
tions measured by Heliostorm. The solar wind 
input to the Earth is required by all models 
of the Earth’s magnetosphere, and would be 
provided by Heliostorm or a conventional LI 
monitor. 

Heliostorm could be flown 5-6 years after a 
successful Solar Sail Flight Validation (Solar 
Sail Demo). Heliostorm (or a conventional LI 
monitor) must be flown in time to replace the 
current ACE/Wind configuration. This sug- 
gests a launch in the 2016-2020 time frame. 

Heliospheric Imager and Galactic Observ- 
er (HIGO) 

HIGO will establish the 3-D structure of the 
interaction region between the heliosphere 
and the local galactic environment. It will de- 
termine the nucleosynthetic status of a pres- 
ent-day sample of the galaxy and explore the 
implications of this knowledge for big bang 
cosmology, galactic evolution, stellar nucleo- 
synthesis, and the birthplace of the Sun and 
solar system. HIGO will characterize the phys- 
ical state of the local interstellar cloud and the 
nature of its interaction with the heliosphere, 
map the location and establish the character- 
istics of the extended inner source of neutrals 
in the heliosphere, and set limits on the dust 
density in the heliosphere. HIGO will search for 
molecules and the building blocks of life liber- 
ated by sublimation of small comets, asteroids 
and grains, detectable through measurement 
of pickup particles. 

The spacecraft will use a Venus-Earth gravity 
assist to attain a final 1 x 4 AU equatorial orbit. 
A spin-stabilized spacecraft supports imaging 
the heliopause and the solar wind termination 
shock, determination of the isotopic and el- 
emental composition of the neutral portion of 
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the interstellar gas; measurement of the flow 
direction, speed and temperature of interstellar 
atoms, and the composition and radial profiles 
of extended inner source pickup ions. HIGO 
also will detect time-dependent interactions of 
large-scale structures with heliospheric inter- 
faces. 

HIGO is important for understanding the fun- 
damental interactions of plasmas and neutrals 
(F.3), the role stellar and interstellar fields play 
in planetary habitability (H.4), and the variability 
of galactic cosmic rays (J.1). 

HIGO is an important precursor for optimiz- 
ing the Interstellar Probe (ISP) flagship mission 
and will benefit from the knowledge gained by 
IBEX and Pluto/Kuiper. HIGO is a small mis- 
sion that should be flown during phase 2. 

Ionosphere Thermosphere Mesosphere 
Waves (ITMW) 

ITM Waves is designed to observe the sourc- 
es and sinks of gravity waves, including modes 
of interaction between multiple wave sources, 
as well as modes of interaction with the neutral 
and ionized constituents of the atmosphere, 
and with tides and the zonal mean circulation. 

The wave processes studied by ITM Waves 
are fundamental to the coupling between dis- 
tinct altitude regions, and to the overall dynam- 
ics of the Earth’s atmosphere. These processes 
play a key role in the response of the atmo- 
sphere to solar storms. Gravity waves are also 
thought to be a critical factor in precondition- 
ing the ionosphere by contributing to the initial 
conditions necessary for plasma instabilities to 
form near the magnetic equator, and perhaps 
also at mid-latitudes. These unstable condi- 
tions can result in the formation of large-scale 
depletions in the plasma density, coupled with 
small-scale irregularity formation and severe 
radio wave disruptions. The ITM-Waves mis- 
sion will thereby enable further development of 
the theory and models necessary for compre- 
hensive understanding of the phenomena. In- 
sight into these phenomena in geospace may 
help to mitigate issues related to aero-braking 
and aero-capture in the Martian atmosphere, 
so ITM-Waves is pertinent to exploration mis- 
sion requirements. 

ITM-Waves should follow GEC and ITSP as 


closely as possible in time because these two 
missions provide key information on how the 
atmosphere responds to solar energy, storms, 
and substorms. Together the three missions 
are synergistic in that they address the over- 
all goal of understanding the Earth’s response 
to solar energy. If possible, ITM-Waves should 
overlap in time with the Mars Dynamics mission 
(ADAM) because additional synergies would be 
created by studying the responses of both at- 
mospheres to simultaneous solar forcing. 

LI -Sentinel 

In situ observations from the Earth-Sun LI 
point are essential to understanding geospace 
and provide about one hour of warning of dis- 
turbances traveling toward Earth in the solar 
wind. The essential quantities are plasma, 
particles and fields measurements. Enhancing 
capabilities include radio sensing, composition 
and high-energy particle detection, and even 
solar observations, though these can often be 
accomplished from other vantage points. 

Without upstream information the state of 
the magnetosphere cannot be understood. 
Models of propagation in the inner heliosphere 
need a reference at 1 AU against which to test 
their models. Spatial variations in structures 
around LI are not well understood. Data from 
LI is needed at all times to provide adequate 
warning for many operational users in addition 
to NASA scientists. 

The timing of this mission depends upon fu- 
ture assets launched by NASA and other agen- 
cies and the continued functioning of existing 
spacecraft. The existing Great Observatory 
provides LI observations and some future mis- 
sion must do the same. Partnerships may be 
the preferred method for satisfying the need 
for observations from LI . The possible flight 
of Heliostorm, an Earth Science LI mission, 
or collaboration with the IH Sentinels or SWB 
missions may provide additional options. 

Magnetospheric Constellation (MC) 

MC will employ the first sensor web of ~36 
spacecraft in the Earth’s magnetosphere that 
can describe the temporal and spatial structure 
of complex turbulent plasma processes. These 
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phenomena occur throughout the vast regions 
of the Earth’s magnetosphere, including much 
of cislunar space between the Earth and its 
moon, as well as the important magnetotail. In 
situ plasma, magnetic field, and energetic par- 
ticle observations will be used to distinguish 
between nonlinear internal dynamics of the 
magnetosphere and global responses to vary- 
ing solar wind conditions. The observations 
will resolve spatial and temporal scales suffi- 
cient to enable close cooperation with state- 
of-the-art numerical simulations capable of 
describing magnetic flux, mass transport, en- 
ergy conversion, and dissipation. By removing 
the spatial and temporal ambiguities that limit 
single spacecraft and extending the reach of 
clustered spacecraft missions to larger scales, 
MC will be the first to reveal the mesoscale 
pattern of changes within the magnetosphere. 
It will quantify the location and extent of the 
instabilities that trigger the explosive release of 
solar wind energy and mass stored in the mag- 
netosphere, and the transport of these quanti- 
ties between regions. 

A distributed sensor-web array of spacecraft 
is the logical successor to the Magnetospheric 
Multi-Scale Mission (MMS), which is designed 
to penetrate the microscale physics of recon- 
nection using four closely spaced spacecraft. 
MC will establish the first true meteorological 
facility for the mesoscale study of storm devel- 
opment in space weather. Understanding the 
mass and energy flow in the magnetotail and 
throughout the rest of the magnetosphere is an 
unresolved issue of fundamental importance 
for understanding this environment. With the 
flight of the New Millennium ST-5 mission, all 
of the technological obstacles to this mission 
have been addressed. MC could be the next 
STP mission after GEC, which puts it in the 
Phase 2 mission queue. 

Sun-Earth Coupling by Energetic Particles 
(SECEP) 

SECEP seeks to understand and quantify 
the impact of solar energetic particle precipita- 
tion (EPP) on atmospheric composition. EPP 
is thought to be a significant source of ozone 
destruction through production of high altitude 
odd nitrogen and odd hydrogen compounds 


which can be transported lower in altitude 
where they will catalytically destroy ozone. In 
order to understand these processes SECEP 
will measure the precipitating energetic par- 
ticle influx as well as the descending odd nitro- 
gen and odd hydrogen compounds and ozone 
densities. Other relevant parameters which af- 
fect these processes such as temperature and 
winds will also be observed. 

SECEP is crucial to Heliophysics goals be- 
cause it studies a key link between solar en- 
ergy and its impact on the habitability of Earth. 
Dramatic effects of EPP on stratospheric and 
mesospheric ozone have been demonstrated 
by recent observations. The impact is greatly 
magnified by the long lifetime of odd nitrogen 
compounds at stratospheric altitudes. The de- 
scent of the odd nitrogen compounds from 
the ionosphere where it is created to the me- 
sosphere and stratosphere occurs primarily in 
the polar night where destruction by photolysis 
can not occur. Therefore SECEP provides valu- 
able fundamental science on how atmospheric 
regions are coupled. 

Because ozone plays a key role in Earth’s 
habitability by shielding the population from 
harmful UV radiation, SECEP is a high priority 
mission. SECEP should follow GEC and ITSP 
closely in time because these two missions 
provide key information on how the atmo- 
sphere responds to solar energy and the three 
missions together are synergistic for the over- 
all goal of understanding the Earth’s response 
to solar energy and the effect on the human 
population. 

Solar Energetic Particle Mission (SEPM) 

SEPM will determine how, when, and where 
solar energetic particles (SEPs) are acceler- 
ated and help determine how the solar wind 
is accelerated. A large aperture UV corona- 
graph-spectrometer and a large aperture vis- 
ible light coronagraph-polarimeter will observe 
the corona from 1.15 to 10 solar radii. SEPM 
instrumentation will be about 100 times more 
sensitive than current coronagraphs. New di- 
agnostics will determine velocity distributions 
for electrons and minor ions and derive mag- 
netic field strengths in coronal streamers and 
coronal mass ejections (CMEs). SEPM will 
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measure critical plasma parameters in pre- and 
post-shock CME plasmas including suprather- 
mal seed particle populations and it will char- 
acterize upstream turbulence which is believed 
to play a critical role in particle acceleration. 

When combined with an integrated theory 
and modeling program, SEPM measurements 
will be used to significantly advance our fun- 
damental understanding of energetic particle 
acceleration (Objective F). Ultimately this un- 
derstanding will be used to develop a predic- 
tive capability for the flux, energy spectrum, 
and composition of SEPs - thus enabling the 
Exploration Vision (Objective J) and providing 
information about the solar sources of space 
weather that affect our home planet (Objective 
H). 

Ideally the remote sensing SEPM spacecraft 
should fly in concert with a near-Sun spacecraft 
(e.g. Inner Heliospheric Sentinels or Solar Or- 
biter) that will detect energetic particles before 
significant scattering in the interplanetary me- 
dium. SEPM should start as early as possible 
during a period of high solar activity to inform 
the development of SEP hazard prediction be- 
fore human explorers return to the Moon. 

The possible combination of the SEPM and 
Doppler missions promises a powerful tool for 
understanding the physical processes of so- 
lar energetic particle acceleration and relating 
SEPs to flares on the disk and to coronal mass 
ejections that propagate out into interplanetary 
space. 

Solar Polar Imager (SPI) 

Solar Polar Imager will provide critical miss- 
ing observations need to understand the solar 
cycle and the origins of solar activity. It is a 
single spacecraft mission that uses a solar sail 
to achieve a final 0.48 AU circular orbit with a 
75° inclination to the ecliptic. The spacecraft 
carries a magnetograph/Doppler imager for 
high-resolution helioseismology and surface 
magnetic field measurements of the polar re- 
gions, a coronagraph for polar views of the 
equatorial corona and CMEs, and in situ par- 
ticles and fields instrumentation for solar wind 
and energetic particle observations. 

This mission is necessary to understand the 
solar dynamo because the polar orbit enables 


us to measure the convective surface, subsur- 
face and deep interior flows that control the 
solar dynamo and to observe the correlation 
between the flows and solar magnetic field ac- 
tivity and evolution. The rapid four-month polar 
orbit also allows us to observe the relationship 
between solar activity and solar wind structure 
and energetic particles at all latitudes, crucial 
for characterizing the near-Sun source region 
of the space environment. In addition, the po- 
lar magnetic field measurements are needed to 
provide the solar surface boundary conditions 
for the global MHD models used for space 
weather prediction. 

Because this mission requires a solar sail to 
achieve the near-polar orbit, it has been placed 
after the Heliostorm mission that will be the first 
science mission utilizing solar sail propulsion. 
The Telemachus mission can also address the 
goal of characterizing the space environment 
at all latitudes and give some information on 
the magnetic fields and flows in the polar re- 
gions. Thus at some point, the community 
may choose between Solar Polar Imager and 
Telemachus, based in part on the maturity of 
the solar sail propulsion technology. 

Solar Weather Buoys (SWB) 

SWBs are ~15 small spacecraft distributed 
every -20° in ecliptic longitude around the Sun 
at 0.9 AU, identically instrumented with plas- 
ma, magnetic field, energetic particle, and hard 
x-ray detectors. 

The initial function of SWBs is to answer 
definitively the yet unresolved basic scien- 
tific question: what is the spatial longitudinal 
extent and evolution of the major Solar Ener- 
getic Particle (SEP) and Coronal Mass Ejection 
events that occur during the maximum of the 
solar cycle? Their complementary function is 
to give prompt and unambiguous warning of 
the injection of biologically damaging doses 
of high-energy particle radiation for astronauts 
exposed on the surface of the Moon or in tran- 
sit to the surface of Mars. 

SWBs will attack the fundamental problem 
(F.2) of bringing our understanding of the ac- 
celeration and propagation of SEPs and CMEs 
from the Sun to 1 AU up to the level of predic- 
tion. In its complementary role, it will safeguard 
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our outward journey (J.2) to the surfaces of the 
Moon and Mars. 

By launching in 2022, the 5-year deploy- 
ment phase will be completed in time to catch 
the rise-to-maximum phase of the solar cycle 
(2027-2030). During the remainder of the solar 
cycle (2031-2036), SWBs will paint a definitive 
scientific picture of how large SEPs and CMEs 
propagate from the inner heliosphere (being si- 
multaneously observed by IH Sentinels, Solar 
Orbiter, and solar imagers) to 1 AU and beyond 
towards Mars - orbit at 1.4 AU. During this 
time SWB’s prompt warning capability will be 
honed and perfected so that they will function 
with high reliability at the anticipated launch 
time for the manned mission to Mars (2035). 

Telemachus 

Telemachus will increase our understanding 
of the changing Sun and its effects throughout 
the Solar System. It reveals through helioseis- 
mology how convection and rotation couple 
and magnetic flux accumulates in the polar re- 
gions. (F.4) It will uncover the mechanisms in 


the polar regions of the Sun that accelerate the 
solar wind and energetic particles and expel 
plasma and magnetic fields (H.1, J.2). From 
it’s high ecliptic latitude orbit, it can exploit the 
polar viewpoint to examine the distribution of 
radio and x-ray emission simultaneously from 
all solar longitudes. The mission will determine 
the physics of the strongest stream/stream 
plasma interactions and transient shocks where 
they are first formed in the heliosphere. (J.3) 

Telemachus shares many objectives with the 
Solar Polar Imager. Telemachus’ orbit provides 
less frequent and more distant coverage of the 
solar poles than SPI, limiting it’s coverage of 
the events of interest. However, it does not re- 
quire solar sails for implementation. 

Telemachus should fly in conjunction with the 
Solar Wind Buoys and the SEPM and IH Senti- 
nels missions for optimum effectiveness. Col- 
laborations with either the Farside Sentinel or 
SHIELDS mission make it’s scheduling late in 
Phase 2 appropriate. Earlier flight would pro- 
vide crucial information about the Sun’s activ- 
ity cycle sooner. 
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Future Heliophysics Missions 


Dayside Boundary Constellation (DBC) 

DBC will determine the global topology of 
magnetic reconnection at the magnetopause. 
It is a network of ~30 Sun-pointing, spinning, 
small spacecraft, separated by ~1 RE, that 
skim both the dawn and dusk sides of the day- 
side magnetopause. The multiple spacecraft 
provide simultaneous comprehensive observa- 
tions of boundary phenomena including turbu- 
lence over a wide range of latitudes and local 
times. Three spacecraft are boosted to have 
apogee outside the bow shock to provide con- 
tinuous monitoring of the foreshock-precondi- 
tioned solar wind input. 

This mission addresses critical unresolved 
questions about the transfer of energy across 
the magnetopause boundary. It also will ro- 
bustly measure the global magnetic field to- 
pology on the Earth’s dayside magnetopause, 
something which has not been done before. 

MagCon is a precursor mission to DBC, as 
it will have a constellation of spacecraft in the 
magnetospheric equatorial plane. Therefore, 
DBC should be in the Phase 3 mission queue. 

Farside Sentinel (FS) 

Farside Sentinel is a solar observatory with 
a spacecraft placed at 1 AU viewing the far 
side of the Sun. It will provide new knowledge 
about the solar dynamo, solar activity, and the 
dynamic space environment in general. It con- 
tains both remote sensing and in situ instru- 
ments. Remote sensing instruments include 
a magnetograph-Doppler imager and a radio 
science package for coronal sounding. Its lo- 
cation about 180 degrees from Earth allows, 
in conjunction with similar observations from 
near Earth, helioseismological measurements 
of the deep interior flows that are thought to 
drive the dynamo. The magnetograph will pro- 
vide more longitudinal coverage of the Sun 
so that the evolution of solar magnetic fields 
and active regions can be observed for longer 
times. A solar far-side observatory also pro- 
vides an additional in situ observation post for 
the space environment. The in situ instrument 
package would be similar to that on the STE- 
REO spacecraft. 


The Farside Sentinel provides information 
crucial for understanding fundamental pro- 
cesses (Objective F) and for developing the 
capability to predict the space environment. 
Farside will aid predictions of space weather 
and provide inputs for SWB, MARS, and high- 
latitude solar observatories. 

While it would be advantageous to have this 
(or the SHIELDS) mission earlier, it was placed 
in Phase 3 because it was considered lower 
priority. 

Inner Magnetospheric Constellation (IMC) 

IMC will determine the interaction among 
the radiation belts, ring current, plasmasphere, 
and outer magnetosphere. It requires multiple 
spacecraft in at least two ecliptic plane “petal” 
orbits. Large day/night and dawn/dusk asym- 
metries exist in the inner magnetosphere and 
complicate the global specification of particles 
and fields. Through simultaneous measure of 
radial and longitudinal variations in the radia- 
tion belts, the temporal and spatial asymme- 
tries will be resolved. 

The in situ measurements from these mul- 
tiple positions allow the construction of com- 
prehensive “weather maps” of the inner mag- 
netosphere (1.5-12 Earth radii) that evolve in 
response to Sun-induced disturbances. This 
spacecraft fleet focuses on detailed specifica- 
tion of the orbital environment of most space- 
craft and manned missions, to determine in 
detail the origin and evolution of particle pop- 
ulations and their interaction with the evolv- 
ing electro-magnetic field during magnetic 
storms. 

These observations extend the Radiation Belt 
Storm Probe results by making simultaneous 
maps of the radial as well as the longitudinal 
variations in the radiation belts. It should fly 
after RBSP, and probably after GEMINI, putting 
it into Phase 3 of the mission queue. 

Interstellar Probe (ISP) 

Interstellar Probe is the first mission that will 
leave our heliosphere and directly sample and 
analyze the interstellar medium. It is a single 
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spacecraft that will use an advanced in-space 
propulsion system, such as a solar sail or nu- 
clear electric propulsion, to reach the upstream 
interstellar medium at a distance of 200 AU 
within about 15-20 years. This spacecraft will 
carry the first payload specifically designed to 
directly determine the characteristics of the lo- 
cal interstellar medium, including dust, plasma, 
neutral gas, energetic particles, and electro- 
magnetic fields. 

On its way, it will provide only the second op- 
portunity after Voyager to directly observe the 
thick region of interaction between the solar 
wind and the interstellar medium, from the ter- 
mination shock to the heliopause and beyond. 
This region plays a central role modulating the 
galactic cosmic ray flux and in the creation of 
the anomalous component. Understanding 
this modulation will help increase the produc- 
tive and safety of human explorers. Additional 
advanced instrumentation used en route could 
determine the nature and chemical evolution 
of organic molecules in the outer solar system 
and interstellar medium and measure the cos- 
mic infrared background (CIRB) radiation nor- 
mally hidden by the zodiacal dust. 

Because this mission is enabled by advanced 
propulsion, it has been placed in Phase 3. The 
Solar Polar Imager mission would provide a 
technology demonstration of the solar sail pro- 
pulsion system needed for Interstellar Probe. 
Additional resources will likely be needed for 
this mission because of its 15+ year lifetime 
coupled with the need for advanced propul- 
sion. 

Tropical ITM Coupler (ITMC) 

ITMC will explore how neutral and plasma in- 
teractions distribute energy within and between 
Earth’s low-latitude mesosphere, thermo- 
sphere, ionosphere, and inner plasmasphere. 

ITMC will improve our understanding of the 
influence of geospace on Earth (Objective H), 
explore the fundamental interactions between 
atmospheric plasmas and neutrals across 
scales from 1 cm to 1000 km (Objective F), 
and provide a fundamental database of atmo- 
spheric dynamics (winds, gravity waves, and 
ion drifts) that can be applied to exploration of 
other planets (Objective J). 
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ITMC should be flown after the GEC and ITSP 
missions and should be reconfigured as nec- 
essary to address unanswered questions from 
those missions. In the event of limited flight 
opportunities, the importance of ITMC can be 
evaluated in light of the GEC and ITSP results. 


The primary objective of MTRAP is to mea- 
sure the build up and release of magnetic 
energy in the solar atmosphere. MTRAP will 
measure the vector magnetic field from the 
photosphere to the magnetic transition region, 
where the solar atmosphere changes from 
being plasma to magnetic field dominated. 
MTRAP will also obtain simultaneous plasma 
diagnostics of the magnetic transition region 
with UV/EUV imaging spectrograph measure- 
ments. MTRAP has two orders of magnitude 
greater collecting area and one order of mag- 
nitude improvement in angular resolution over 
Solar-B and will greatly improve our ability to 
follow rapid changes in the magnetic field ge- 
ometry. MTRAP is centered around a very large 
solar optical telescope with a six meter aper- 
ture, providing over 100 times the collecting 
area and 10 times the angular resolution (0.05 
arcseconds) of Solar-B. 

MTRAP addresses fundamentally important 
questions and issues related understanding 
magnetic reconnection and micro-scale insta- 
bilities in the chromosphere/corona interface 
on the Sun. 

MTRAP should fly early in Phase 3 of the STP 
line (2025-2035), benefiting from knowledge 
learned from Solar-B and SDO. 

Reconnection and Microscale Probe (RAM) 

The Reconnection and Microscale mission is 
a next generation, high resolution solar mission 
focused on understanding the basic small- 
scale processes in hot magnetized plasmas 
that are ubiquitous throughout the universe. 
In hot magnetized plasmas the physical pro- 
cesses governing the dynamics take place on 
remarkably small spatial and temporal scales. 
RAM addresses several fundamental ques- 
tions, such as what are the mechanisms and 
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magnetic topology that lead to reconnection, 
what micro-scale instabilities lead to global ef- 
fects and how do magnetic stresses form and 
release in the solar corona? RAM includes a 
0.02 arcsec/pixel EUV imaging telescope, a 0.1 
arcsec/pixel UV/EUV imaging spectrograph, 
and a small x-ray calorimeter to perform simul- 
taneous high resolution imaging and imaging 
spectroscopy to understand the small scale 
dynamic processes and mechanisms of recon- 
nection on the Sun. 

RAM addresses fundamentally important 
questions and issues related understanding 
magnetic reconnection and micro-scale insta- 
bilities on the Sun. 

RAM should fly as one of the first missions in 
Phase 3 of the STP line (2020-2025), benefit- 
ing from knowledge gained from Solar-B and 
SDO. 

Solar Heliospheric & Interplanetary Envi- 
ronment Lookout for Deep Space (SHIELDS) 

SHIELDS is a new mission concept devel- 
oped specifically in response to the Vision for 
Exploration to help ensure the safety and pro- 
ductivity of human and robotic explorers. 

SHIELDS places two spacecraft in fixed lo- 
cations 120° from Earth in order to view the 
entire solar surface and to determine the di- 
rection of propagation of CMEs anywhere in 
the inner heliosphere. Remote sensing instru- 
ments include coronagraphs (for observing 
CME onset and propagation), magnetographs 
(to observes evolution of the surface magnetic 
fields and active regions) and EUV telescopes 
(to observe flare activity). Observations of the 
entire solar surface should help enable the pre- 
dictability of longer periods that are “all clear” 
of solar activity (Objective J). The spacecraft 
would also carry in situ instruments similar to 
those on STEREO and Farside Sentinel to ob- 
serve the CMEs and associated solar energetic 
particles, also in support of Objective J. 

This mission could replace the Farside Sen- 
tinel by providing the farside views of the Sun. 
To provide the helioseismology needed to un- 
derstand the dynamo and origins of solar ac- 
tivity (Objective F), a Doppler-magnetograph 
would also be needed. This would be a more 
costly mission than Farside since it uses two 


spacecraft, and, at some point the community 
will decide which of the two to pursue. Like 
Farside, this mission has been placed in Phase 
3. It presumes a similarly capable solar obser- 
vatory located at Earth. Shields will support 
RAM, SWB, MARS, high latitude solar obser- 
vations, and provide inputs for studies of im- 
pacts on planets other than Earth. 

Stellar Imager (SI) 

Stellar Imager will obtain the first direct im- 
ages of surface magnetic structures in sun-like 
stars. It will image the evolving dynamo pat- 
terns on nearby stars by repeatedly observing 
them with -1,000 resolution elements on their 
surface using UV emission to map the mag- 
netic field. SI will achieve at least 30 resolution 
elements across stellar disks with one minute 
time resolution in one or more broad optical 
pass bands. 

The power of SI lies in its ability to provide 
information on the dependence of the dynamo 
on stellar properties, and enable by its popu- 
lation study, dynamo model validation within 
years rather than many decades. It therefore 
gives solar physicists a unique ‘laboratory en- 
vironment’ within which to test predictive mod- 
els of stellar activity. SI thus addresses the 
goals of the Exploration Initiative under Objec- 
tive J by improving long-term space weather 
forecasts throughout the heliosphere to guide 
vehicle design and mission planning, and fore- 
casts of extended periods for safe construction 
at Moon, Mars, Earth-Moon LI, Sun-Earth L2, 
and LEO staging orbits. By observing planet 
harboring stars and their evolving environments 
it will also provide an improved understanding 
of formation of planetary systems and habit- 
ability zones of extra-solar planets. Stellar Im- 
ager provides crucially needed information for 
several of the Heliophysics Objectives by ob- 
serving patterns of magnetic activity and un- 
derlying atmospheric structure of a population 
of stars to compare with the Sun. It supports 
Objective F by enabling an understanding of 
the creation and variability of magnetic dyna- 
mos, Objective H by promoting an understand- 
ing of the causes and subsequent evolution of 
activity that affects Earth’s space climate and 
environment and how the habitability of plan- 
ets are affected by solar variability. 
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SI should fly early in the Phase 3 mission as humans head out through the potentially 
window (near 2025) to provide the information dangerous interplanetary environment whose 
critical to our planned exploration activities character is controlled by the Sun. 

Partnership Missions 


Aeronomy and Dynamics at Mars (ADAM) 

ADAM will determine the direct, dynamic 
coupling of a dusty atmosphere with the solar 
wind. It is a single spacecraft that will orbit 
Mars, taking in situ and remote sensing data 
of the upper atmosphere, ionosphere, and so- 
lar wind. Instruments will measure the com- 
position, thermal profile, and circulation in the 
Martian upper atmosphere. Mars aeronomy 
will determine the sources and sinks of iono- 
spheric plasma, its coupling to other regions of 
the atmosphere, and its to the solar wind. 

The dynamics, evolution, and fate of the 
Mars upper atmosphere address fundamental 
science questions as well as providing perti- 
nent information for manned flights to Mars. 
Aerobraking and aerocapture require a detailed 
knowledge of the Martian upper atmosphere, 
as well as an understanding of how and why 
the atmosphere varies, for hazard prediction 
and risk mitigation. 

This is a high priority mission with direct 
relevance to the manned flight component of 
the Vision for Space Exploration. It should be 
flown as soon as possible in order to allow time 
for the scientific investigations of the Mars up- 
per atmosphere to progress to a point of trans- 
ferring the lessons learned from ADAM to the 
manned flight program with sufficient lead time 
to impact mission development. Therefore, it 
should be a Phase 1 or early Phase 2 mission. 

Jupiter Polar Orbiter/Juno 

Juno places a spinning radiation hardened 
spacecraft in polar elliptical orbit around Ju- 
piter at 75° inclination. The payload includes 
fields and particles instruments, planetary im- 
agery and radio science. Measurements will 
be made of the jovian auroral acceleration re- 
gions and radiation belts, the polar magnetic 
field and plasma waves. Radio occultations of 
the ionosphere and atmosphere will determine 
their characteristics. 


Juno will conduct a comparative test of mag- 
netospheric models in a case where planetary 
rotation is dominant over the solar wind inter- 
action in powering the system. 

Juno timing relative to other missions is non- 
critical but the mission is highly complemen- 
tary to other missions that support Exploration 
of the terrestrial planets, for comparative pur- 
poses. 

LI -Earth-Sun 

The LI Earth-Sun mission will provide the 
first comprehensive and continuous observa- 
tion of the Earth’s whole day-side atmosphere, 
together with measurements of the contribu- 
tions to the critical solar spectral irradiance 
that drive the upper atmosphere. 

The Earth-viewing portion of the mission con- 
sists of a combination of spectrometers in an 
extended wavelength range (58 nm to 2.4 mm), 
with high spatial resolution on the entire sun- 
lit Earth disk. The solar portion of the mission 
consists of a UV/soft x-ray irradiance spec- 
trometer, an imaging bolometer, and a UV/EUV 
imaging spectrograph to explain the irradiance 
phenomena that affect Earth’s atmosphere by 
providing identification and realistic assess- 
ment of the contributions of evolving solar ac- 
tivity features to total spectral irradiance. The 
mission also includes a magnetometer capable 
of high time resolution measurement of mag- 
netic field fluctuations and shocks, and two en- 
ergetic particle analyzers capable of measuring 
energy resolved charged particle spectra. 

By observing simultaneously the Earth, the 
Sun, and the solar wind, the LI -Earth-Sun mis- 
sion will enable the first detailed exploration of 
the couplings within the Earth-Sun system. It 
fulfills a fundamental and critical need in the 
Heliophysics strategic plan with cross-cutting 
synergistic objectives relevant to understand- 
ing fundamental processes which influence 
Earth’s climate as well as strong relevance to 
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the Vision for Exploration by improving our un- 
derstanding necessary for solar activity predic- 
tion and its impact on the Earth. 

The LI -Earth-Sun mission should fly in the 
early part of Phase 2 in order to maximize over- 
lap with SDO and GEC. SDO provides com- 
plimentary information regarding solar energy 
deposition while GEC provides in situ obser- 
vations of the Earth’s upper atmosphere that 
strongly compliment and partially validate the 
LI -Earth-Sun remote observations. Flying L1- 
Earth-Sun in early Phase 2 also permits the 
timely replacement of key existing assets at 
LI. 

Lunar Reconnaissance Orbiter (LRO) 

LRO is conceived as an advance explora- 
tion of the Moon to prepare for a human return 
there with longer duration visits than previous- 
ly achieved. It will contain an investigation for 
monitoring the radiation environment that will 
be encountered by astronaut-explorers. 

LRO measurements will provide important 
information about the practical consequences 
of cosmic ray, solar energetic particles, and 
magnetotail particle acceleration for long term 
human presence on the moon. 

LRO is needed in the near term to refresh 
and update our knowledge of the moon and 
its environments. The radiation environment in 
particular needs to be better documented, par- 
ticularly for storm events in which potentially 
lethal radiation levels are expected. 

Mars Atmospheric Reconnaissance Sur- 
vey (MARS) 

The MARS mission will provide a robust as- 
sessment of the upper atmosphere of Mars to 
enable safe human space flight to that planet. 
It will consist of a comprehensive package of in 
situ and remote sensing instruments to quan- 
tify the dynamics and chemistry throughout the 
Mars atmosphere. It could be one or several 
spacecraft, depending on what is thought to 
be needed to resolve the remaining questions 
about the Mars space environment. 

This mission will provide as complete a set of 
measurements as possible to answer any re- 
maining questions about the Mars upper atmo- 


sphere and its interaction with the solar wind 
before manned flights to Mars begin. 

It should fly after ADAM, but before astro- 
nauts go to Mars. Therefore, it is part of the 
Phase 3 mission queue. 

Mars Science Laboratory (MSL) 

MSL, the next NASA Mars rover mission, is 
scheduled to launch in 2009 with the overall 
science objective to explore and quantitatively 
assess a potential habitat on Mars. The spe- 
cific objectives include assessing the biologi- 
cal potential of the environment, characterizing 
the geology of the landing region, investigating 
planetary processes of relevance to past habit- 
ability, including the role of water, and charac- 
terizing the broad-spectrum of the surface ra- 
diation environment, including galactic cosmic 
radiation, solar proton events, and secondary 
neutrons. The MSL Radiation Assessment 
Detector (RAD) investigation addresses this fi- 
nal objective that is of direct relevance to He- 
liophysics research focus areas J.1, J.4, and 
H.4. 

Characterizing and understanding the Mar- 
tian radiation environment is fundamental to 
quantitatively assessing the habitability of the 
planet and essential for future crewed missions. 
The consequences of both short and long term 
effects of energetic particle radiation on Mars 
are severe. Developing ways to mitigate these 
risks is the single most important challenge to 
preparing for future human exploration of Mars 
(Safe on Mars, National Academy of Sciences, 
2002). RAD will provide the essential precur- 
sor information necessary to develop this miti- 
gation strategy. RAD also addresses the ra- 
diation effects on biological potential and past 
habitability, as well as keys to understanding 
the chemical alteration of the regolith due to 
impinging space radiation. 

New Horizons - the Pluto / Kuiper Belt 
Mission 

The Pluto/Kuiper Belt Mission will help us 
understand worlds at the edge of our solar 
system by making the first reconnaissance of 
Pluto and Charon - a “double planet” - and the 
last of the nine planets in our solar system to 
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be visited by spacecraft. 

Launched in January 2006, Pluto/Kuiper 
will swing past Jupiter for a gravity boost and 
scientific studies in early 2007 and ultimate- 
ly reach Pluto and its moon, Charon, in July 
2015. Then, as part of an extended mission, 
the spacecraft will head deeper into the Kuiper 
Belt to study one or more of the icy mini-worlds 
in that vast region at least a billion miles beyond 
Neptune’s orbit. The mission will help answer 
basic questions about the surface properties, 
geology, interior makeup, and atmospheres on 
these bodies. 

Heliophysics will use this opportunity to ob- 
tain in situ measurements of the solar wind in- 
teraction with Pluto. Ionization of Pluto’s es- 
caping atmosphere suggests the interaction 
with the solar wind will be similar to that of a 
comet. However, in contrast to cometary in- 
teractions that have been measured relatively 
close to the Sun, the weak magnetic field and 
tenuous density of the solar wind in the out- 
er heliosphere imply that the interaction with 
Pluto’s atmosphere will include significant ki- 
netic effects and be highly asymmetric. Un- 
derstanding these interactions will expand our 
knowledge of the astrophysical processes af- 
fecting these bodies and that part of the solar 
system. The SWAP instrument will make mea- 
surements of the solar wind deceleration and 
deflection due to the interaction with Pluto. 
The PEPPSI instrument will measure energetic 
particles produced in the interaction region. 
SWAP will also measure solar wind conditions 
at large distances from the Sun and measure 
the effects of pickup protons from the interstel- 
lar medium in the distant heliosphere. 

Solar Sail Demo (SSD) 

Because of the impossibility of fully validat- 
ing Solar Sail technology on the ground, the 
application of solar sails to a strategic science 
mission absolutely requires a prior successful 
flight validation. Following a Solar Sail Dem- 
onstration mission with, say, 40m edge length 
and 25 g/m A 2 sails, the technology could be 
readily scaled to meet the needs of the Helios- 
torm mission (100m edge length and 14 g/m A 2 
sails). Once a mission in the class of Helios- 
torm has flown, further scale-up could be ac- 
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complished for Solar Polar Imager (1 60-m edge 
length, 1 2 g/m A 2). A third generation solar sail 
would be required for a visionary mission such 
as Interstellar Probe. 

The flight of a Solar Sail Demo must precede 
the first strategic launch by 5-6 years. A Solar 
Sail Demo mission in mid-2010 would permit 
the flight of Heliostorm in 2016 or thereafter. 
Approximately 5 years would then be needed 
after Heliostorm to enable the scale-up to So- 
lar Polar Imager. 
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Develop Technologies, Data, and Knowledge Systems to Improve 

Future Operational Systems 


Innovation is the engine that drives scientific 
progress, through the development of new 
theories, the invention of new technologies that 
lead to improved measurements , and ultimately 
the emergence of entirely new capabilities. To 
pursue a rigorous study of the Heliophysical 
system we will pursue the development, 
infusion, and study of new technology, both for 
its stimulating effect on science and to enable 
and enhance new missions of exploration. 
Continuing progress in the characterization, 
modeling, and prediction of this system will 
also require technological development in a 
number of key areas. 

Heliophysics Capability Requirements 

• Simultaneous sampling of space plasmas at 
multiple points with cost-effective means and 
measuring phenomena with higher resolution 
and better coverage to answer specific science 
questions and enable system science; 

• Achieving unique vantage points such as 
upstream of the Earth-Sun LI , polar orbit around 
the Sun, or even beyond the heliosphere; 

• Developing the next generation of capable, 
affordable instrumentation; 

• Enabling the return of vast new data sets 
from anywhere in the solar system; 

• Synthesizing understanding from system- 
wide measurements using new data analysis 
and visualization techniques. 


The highest priority Heliophysics technol- 
ogy needs follow these key focus areas 

1 . Developing compact, low-cost spacecraft 
and launch systems. 

2. Achieving high AV propulsion (solar sails). 

3. Designing, building, testing, and validating 
the next generation of instrumentation. 

4. Returning and assimilating large data sets 
from across the solar system. 

5. Analysis, data synthesis, modeling, and 
visualization of plasma and neutral space 
environments throughout the solar system. 

6. Enabling space weather prediction. 

Table 4.1 shows enabling and enhancing 
technologies for Heliophysics missions. The 
table traces the dependence of these high- 
priority missions to key technologies and 
also outlines the importance of other areas 
such as avionics, formation flying, structures 
& materials, power, and low cost access to 
space. The number of independent spacecraft 
required for missions increases significantly with 
time. Missions with “clusters” of spacecraft 
(in the range of 2-6 spacecraft) seek lower 
unit costs, while constellations missions such 
as Magnetospheric Constellation (30-36) and 
Solar Wind Buoys (12-15) could be enabled by 
the ST-5 nanosats and the related Instrument 
Development Program projects. 
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Table 4.1. Enabling and Enhancing Technologies for Hill^ph^ies Missions 
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The following sections give more detail for 
each of the high-priority technology needs. 

1. Developing compact, low-cost space- 
craft and launch systems. Because of the 
complexity and large scale of solar system 
plasmas, progress requires clusters or con- 
stellations of spacecraft making simultane- 
ous multi-point measurements (e.g., MMS, the 
LWS Storm Probes, Magnetosphere Constella- 
tion, GEC, Solar Weather Buoys, and the Inner 
Heliosphere Sentinels). These missions require 
the development of low mass, power, and vol- 
ume instrumentation as well as low mass, eco- 
nomical spacecraft. Smaller, well integrated, 
spaceflight systems allow these missions to 
be accommodated on a single, and sometimes 
less expensive, launch platform. Good fiscal 
management also requires that we reduce the 
single unit cost of these multi-spacecraft sys- 
tems; this will require efforts on multiple fronts. 
One important area of technology is the devel- 
opment of low-power electronics (LPE) for the 
instruments and spacecraft bus. One example 
is the CULPRIT Reed-Solomon Encoder on 
ST-5, scheduled for flight validation on ST-5 


in 2006. LPE technology, if available system- 
wide on a satellite system, can reduce power 
consumption by up to 70%. Power dissipation 
at the component level can be reduced by fac- 
tors of 50-100 over conventional technology. 
Other areas of high priority technology devel- 
opment include the development of “assem- 
bly-line” test and integration methods for the 
constellation-level missions and autonomous 
operation methods to reduce ground opera- 
tions and to enable reconfiguration of mission 
elements based on internal or external cues. 
Support for further development efforts will be 
provided by the existing Instrument and Tech- 
nology Development Research Opportunities 
and through the New Millennium Program. 

2. Achieving high AV propulsion (solar 
sails). Progress in key areas of Heliophysics 
science requires access to unique vantage 
points and in some cases, non-Keplerian or- 
bits. For example, imaging of the Sun’s polar 
regions requires a high-inclination, heliocentric 
orbit. Conventional technology would require 
either 5 years of solar electric propulsion and 
multiple Venus flybys just to reach a 38° inclina- 
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tion in the inner heliosphere (as for ESA’s Solar 
Orbiter) or a Jovian gravity assist and conven- 
tional propulsion to provide an eccentric 0.25 x 
2.5 AU polar orbit (as for our future Telemachus 
mission). Neither means is as efficient or cost- 
effective as solar sail technology. 

The solar sail will use the Sun’s continuous 
supply of photons to propel spacecraft in the 
inner solar system to very high velocities (Av 
> 50 km/s). They can also provide low-thrust 
propulsion to maintain missions in non-Keple- 
rian orbits not feasible by other means. Solar 
sails will enable three important Heliophysics 
missions: 

• Heliostorm, to provide earlier warnings of 
energetic particles accelerated by CMEs via 
measurements upstream of the Earth-Sun LI 
point; 

• Solar Polar Imager, to provide remote sens- 
ing of solar poles from an optimal vantage point 
- a circular, 0.5-AU, 75° inclination heliocentric 
orbit; 

• Interstellar Probe, to sample interstellar 
space. 

The In-Space Propulsion Technologies Proj- 
ect has advanced sail technology considerably 
in recent years. In 2004, two 10-m systems 
were tested in vacuum on the ground, followed 
by two 20-m systems in 2005. This has moved 
the solar sail from the realm of science fiction to 
science fact. The next steps for validation and 
engineering maturation are to deploy and fly a 
hundred-meter-class solar sail. A sail technol- 
ogy demo mission will demonstrate deploy- 
ment feasibility, that a solar sail provides mea- 
surable acceleration, and that it can be steered. 
The technology flight experiment will test and 
validate the models and processes for solar 
sail design, fabrication, deployment, and flight. 
Such models and processes can then be used 
with confidence to design, fabricate, and oper- 
ate the solar sails needed for strategic science 
missions. A sail demo is a candidate concept 
for the New Millennium Program’s ST9 mission 
scheduled for 2010. Scale-up of the technol- 
ogy to 100-m lengths needed by Heliostorm 
could occur 5-6 years after a successful sail 
demo. Scale-up to still larger sails, such as for 
Solar Polar Imager (~160-m edge length), are 
imaginable from there. Three decades hence, 
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the deployment of a larger, high-temperature 
sail required by a mission like Interstellar Probe 
(200-m radius) could be facilitated by human 
crews operating near libration points. 



A solar sail of 20-meter edge length was success- 
fully deployed in vacuum at the Space Power Fa- 
cility at Plum Brook Station at the Glenn Research 
Center. 


3. Designing, building, testing, and vali- 
dating the next generation of Heliophysics 
instrumentation. In order to continue to lead 
the world in space science research, NASA 
must not only support the design and valida- 
tion of space-quality instruments, but also de- 
velop and maintain unique instrument develop- 
ment and test facilities. Heliophysics missions 
carry a wide range of instrumentation, some 
designed to make in situ measurements of 
diverse space plasmas and others that make 
remote sensing measurements of plasma pro- 
cesses. The development of new instruments 
and instrument concepts is driven by the need 
to refine and improve instruments, reduce their 
mass and power consumption, and enable new 
measurement techniques. Progress in instru- 
ment technology development is needed at all 
technology readiness levels (TRLs), from basic 
concepts for new detectors (e.g. MEMS-based 
(micro-electro-mechanical systems) plasma 
detectors that could be used on MC) to sys- 
tem level demonstrations of improved instru- 
ments (e.g. compact Doppler/magnetographs 
for missions such as Doppler). 

Specific component technologies that would 
benefit Heliophysics missions include: large 
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area, deep well CCDs, active pixel sensors, 
low-noise micro-channel plates, foil technol- 
ogy for ENA imagers, high performance EUV 
mirrors, UV blind ENA imagers, low-mass high- 
voltage power supplies, advanced X-ray optics 
and detectors, thin solid-state energetic par- 
ticle detectors, compact accurate magnetic 
sensors, and small dead-layer solid state de- 
tectors. At the system level, many payloads on 
future Heliophysics missions will be severely 
mass and power constrained (MC and Solar 
Weather Buoys, for example). Technologies 
that reduce sensor and electronics mass and 
power would be particularly useful. In addition 
it is thought that the incredible shear strength 
and impressive electronic properties of carbon 
nanotubes may lead to the development of 
stronger, lighter structural materials and more 
power efficient ionization sources. 

The development of these instruments will 
proceed from formulation of new ideas and de- 
signs (perhaps based on technologies devel- 
oped in other fields), basic proof of concept, 
fabrication of test models, laboratory testing, 
and finally flight validation. One important 
avenue for assessing the effects of the vari- 
able space environment on potential fight in- 
struments and other technologies is the LWS 
Space Environment Testbed (SET) Program. It 
is important to maintain a balanced program 
that supports all levels of development, par- 
ticularly the final time-consuming development 
stages that enable instruments to be used in- 
flight. 

For some applications, NASA’s low-cost 
access to space (LCAS) program provides an 
ideal avenue for testing and validation. A prime 
example of this paradigm is the development 
of top-hat style plasma detectors. These were 
first conceived for studies of the Earth’s auroral 
regions and were first flown on sounding rock- 
ets. The sounding rocket successes led direct- 
ly to advanced concept instrumentation being 
flown on highly successful magnetospheric 
missions. 

4. Returning and assimilating large data 
sets from across the solar system. As our 

exploration of the heliophysical system pro- 
ceeds, spaceflight missions will place an in- 
creasing demand on NASA’s communication 


resources. Missions that image the Sun and 
Earth require high bandwidth communication 
to provide high cadence, high resolution imag- 
ing in multiple spectral channels. As remote 
sensing missions are deployed beyond Earth 
orbit, these requirements become more diffi- 
cult to meet: missions such as SHIELDS or the 
Farside Sentinel will study the Sun from as far 
as 2 AU from the Earth. 

Multi-spacecraft missions, both near and 
far from Earth, will also stretch the capabilities 
and operating cultures of the current commu- 
nications infrastructure. Improvements to our 
communications technologies have begun and 
will enable new science discoveries. Planned 
enhancements to the Deep Space Network 
(DSN), replacing outdated 70m and 34m an- 
tenna with arrays of smaller antenna working at 
Ka-band, will increase the available bandwidth 
substantially, while also providing the flexibil- 
ity to communicate with multiple spacecraft 
simultaneously. Using 200 such antennas, 
for example, would enable kilobit per second 
communications from an Interstellar Probe at 
100 AU. 

Optical communication technologies would 
also provide a substantial increase in commu- 
nication bandwidth and potentially provide the 
capability for high-bandwidth point-to-point 
communication for missions monitoring the in- 
terplanetary radiation environment. The next 
generation DSN will eventually provide both 
enhanced RF and optical communications. 
Arrays of small antennas plus the RF improve- 
ments (transmitters, inflatable antennas, tran- 
sponders, for example) together with optical 
communication would provide orders of mag- 
nitude increase in science data rates. RF ar- 
rays would also enable a significant increase 
in the number of spacecraft that can be sup- 
ported, particularly in closely spaced clusters. 

5. Enabling analysis, data synthesis, mod- 
eling, and visualization of plasma and neu- 
tral space environments throughout the 
solar system. To effectively model the physi- 
cal processes controlling our planetary and 
interplanetary environment, information from 
the single spacecraft vantage point is being re- 
placed by multi-spacecraft distributed-obser- 
vatory methods, and adaptive mission archi- 
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tectures termed “Sensor Webs.” These require 
computationally intensive analysis methods 
and data ingestion and assimilation techniques 
appropriate to an incredibly sparsely sampled 
system. Remote space weather predictive ca- 
pabilities for explorers far from Earth will need 
real-time data assimilative technologies. In 
many missions (e.g. the Inner Heliosphere Sen- 
tinels, MagCon, or SEPM) modeling will be an 
integral element of the mission data products. 
Other modeling efforts will assimilate data col- 
lected by multiple missions into coherent visu- 
alizations of broader physical systems. Critical 
to supporting this future mission operations 
approach is the development of the computing 
infrastructure that makes such synergism pos- 
sible. Well managed archives, virtual observa- 
tory systems, and the vigorous application of 
knowledge support tools are central to many 
of the major Heliophysics science goals to be 
achieved in the coming decades. 

Some groundwork for these activities has 
begun; a confluence of new technologies (in- 
ternet, XML and web services, broadband net- 
working, high-speed computation, distributed 
grid computing, ontologies and semantic rep- 
resentation) is dramatically changing the data 
landscape. Distributed data and computing 
resources are being linked together for a more 
rigorous approach in the verification and vali- 
dation of predictive models. Examples include 
the Virtual Observatory programs, which will 
provide pattern and feature recognition to allow 
large datasets to be mined for events, particu- 
larly those detected by multiple platforms; the 
Columbia supercomputer, which uses 10,240 
Intel ltanium-2 processors and provides an 
order of magnitude increase in NASA’s com- 
puting capability; and the VisBARD project, in 
which space science data is displayed three- 
dimensionally along spacecraft orbits allowing 
rapid determination of vector configurations, 
correlations between measurements at mul- 
tiple points, and global relationships. 

Organizations such as NASA’s Coordinated 
Community Modeling Center (CCMC), the NSF- 
funded Center for Integrated Space Weather 
Modeling (CISM) and the Center for Space En- 
vironment Modeling (CSEM) at the University 
of Michigan are producing integrated models, 
transitioning research tools into operational 
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infrastructures, and building software frame- 
works that link models. These efforts are by 
definition cross-disciplinary, requiring expertise 
in numerical analysis, high-performance com- 
putational science, and solar, interplanetary, 
magnetospheric, ionospheric and atmospheric 
physics. 

Effective future progress will require a care- 
fully designed systems architecture to provide 
the necessary synergism among robust data 
sets, state-of-the-art models and simulations, 
high-data-rate sensors, and high performance 
computing. In the late 20th century, a major 
revolution in chaotic systems and nonlinear 
dynamics arose because of a new coupling 



A ViSBARD view of slightly less than a day of 
magnetospheric data including about 40 time series 
along the orbits of nine Heliophysics Great Obser- 
vatory spacecraft. The magnetic field vectors and 
numerous other scalar quantities can be retrieved 
directly from the internet. The software allows pan, 
zoom, rotation, symbol scaling, and time selection 
and scrolling. This view provides a global picture 
of events that is not possible with large numbers of 
line graphs. 

Labels have been added (CS=current sheet, 
IMF=interplanetary magnetic field). Energetic par- 
ticle data from the geosynchronous spacecraft are 
overlapping; to see each set individually, a smaller 
time interval must be chosen, in which case the time 
resolution of the glyphs will also increase up to the 
limit of the data. Image courtesy of D.A. Roberts. 
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of models and high-performance computing. 
Similarly, we expect that the emerging link- 
age of rich data sets, high-performance com- 
puting, models and sensors will lead to even 
greater scientific understanding of how our 
solar system operates and how we can best 
operate within it. It is within this context that 
the appropriate relationships and investments 
in planning, data access and preservation, and 
analysis and research are best coordinated to 
provide the research-supported space weather 
capability at the core of this roadmap. 

6. Enabling Space Weather Prediction. 

The Earth Sciences and particularly tropo- 
spheric meteorology have long been engaged 
in the process of understanding and simulating 
our atmosphere and oceans in sufficient scope 
and detail to support the prediction of weather. 
Not only can we characterize the long-term 
statistics of atmospheric weather, we can 
also “nowcast” current conditions and foretell 
their short-term development. Moreover, we 
can make forecasts of how the weather will 
evolve over the midterm of several days to a 
few weeks, albeit with accuracy that decreases 
with time in the future. We can even simulate 
and forecast how the climate will respond to 
changes such as the level of anthropogenic 
compounds, volcanic eruptions, or bolide im- 
pacts. 

To support NASA’s exploration goals, we 
must adopt the space environment across the 
inner solar system as our enlarged domain for 
study, simulation, and prediction. Even though 
a host of new phenomena present themselves 
as challenges for space weather forecasting, 
the basic techniques of data assimilation into 
global circulation models is an element common 
to all atmospheric sciences. In one sense, we 
have simply expanded the definition of “glob- 
al” and necessarily added the plasma state of 
matter. This process is already well underway 
in the case of geospace weather. NOAA, DoE 
and DoD, along with NASA, have been active 
in this area for decades in the characterization, 
nowcasting, and increasingly, forecasting of 
geospace weather. NASA must now expand 
this purview to the Moon and Mars. 

The regions to be explored include first the 
Moon and cislunar space, then later Mars 


and cismartian space, and eventually the as- 
teroid belt. This requires better knowledge of 
Earth’s upper atmosphere, because returning 
explorers will rely on aerocapture for success- 
ful landing. Also needed is an improved pre- 
dictive knowledge of the radiation belts, which 
have proven to be more variable and volatile 
than was expected from early reconnaissance. 
When astronauts travel beyond the Earth’s 
ionosphere, knowledge of solar energetic par- 
ticles becomes of paramount importance, as 
indicated by the vulnerability of the Apollo as- 
tronauts, who narrowly avoided devastating 
space storms in 1972. 

Among the seldom-appreciated features of 
the lunar landscape are the dust fountains that 
exist at the solar terminators. Lunar dust is ex- 
tremely abrasive and problematic for operation 
of human-tended systems. At Mars, dust and 
Martian meteorology present even more obvi- 
ous concerns for arriving astronauts. Efforts 
to use aerobraking and aerocapture at Mars 
have been complicated by strong variability of 
the atmosphere, indicating the need for bet- 
ter predictive models of that medium as well. 
In all these areas, human exploration must be 
informed by science to maximize productivity 
and minimize risks. 

Understanding space weather throughout 
the inner solar system becomes more impor- 
tant as astronauts and critical spacecraft sys- 
tems spend more time away from the shelter- 
ing Earth. It will be incumbent upon NASA to 
support the operational resources required. 
The activities described here form a sound re- 
search foundation for space weather support. 
We will need greater rigor in the verification 
and validation of predictive models, observa- 
tions will be required from remote sites, and 
greater computer power must be brought to 
bear on the continuous operation of model- 
ing tools. This all depends upon many infra- 
structural developments that go beyond what 
is in place today. What must ultimately emerge 
is a research supported operational capability 
directed toward Inner Solar System Environ- 
ment Services, one that is highly analogous to 
the National Weather Service for tropospheric 
weather or the NOAA Space Environment Cen- 
ter for geospace weather. 
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Sun-Earth Day 


Sun-Earth Day is an annual national program supported by the Sun-Earth Connection Education 
Forum (SECEF). Since 2001 the Heliophysics community has shared the science linking the Sun 
and Earth with educators, students, and the general public via informal learning centers, the Web, 
TV, and other media outlets through high-profile, well supported annual events. NASA science is 
connected to classrooms and museums in real time, and educational resources are disseminated 
via the Web and through NASA centers. In the context of an overarching emphasis on the Sun- 
Earth connection, a specific theme is created each year to continue to engage the public. 

2001 - Having a Solar Blast 

2002 - Celebrating the Spring Equinox 

2003 - Live from the Aurora 

2004 - Venus Transit 

2005 - Ancient Observatories: Timeless Knowledge 

2006 - Eclipse In a Different Light 

Sun-Earth Day activities have broad reach. For example, the 2004 Sun-Earth Day website re- 
ceived 40 million hits in 40 hours. There were 1000 news reports on various TV channels, includ- 
ing 40 interviews with NASA scientists. More than 12,000 packets of educational materials were 
distributed to teachers, museums, and amateur astronomers in support of the 2004 Sun-Earth 
day programming. 

As part of the 2005 Sun-Earth Day program, the Ancient Observatories: Timeless Knowledge 
website (sunearthday.nasa.gov) and the Traditions of the Sun website (www.traditionsofthesun. 
org) were launched in fall 2004 to allow users to explore Chaco Canyon and other areas. Visited 

500.000 times, these websites also highlight NASA research on the Sun and Native American so- 
lar practices within a larger historical and cultural context. Formal education programs engaged 

75.000 teachers and 225,000 students, with all 10 NASA Centers hosting events. 100 NASA 
Explorer Schools also participated. Informal education efforts included programs hosted by 24 
museums across the country and training for Girl Scout Master Leaders who ultimately engaged 
some 10,000 girl scouts in Sun-Earth Day activities. The culminating event for Sun-Earth Day 
2005 was a live bilingual webcast from Chichen Itza, Mexico that reached thousands of Hispanic 
and Native American participants. 



Wijiji, Chaco Canyon: This 
photo was taken from inside 
the northwestern corner of 
the Wijiji Great House. It is 
believed that this site may 
have been used as a cal- 
endar station for the win- 
ter solstice. On December 
4-5 the rising sun appears 
in the leftmost region of 
the deepest notch on the 
horizon. Over the next 16- 
17 days the rising sun ap- 
pears further and further to 
the right until finally reach- 
ing the rightmost region of 
the notch on the winter sol- 
stice. Photo Credit: Troy 
Cline 
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Education and Public Outreach 


Unique Education and Public Outreach (E/PO) 
opportunities are associated with Sun-Solar 
System connection science. The top-level 
objectives, research focus areas, and science 
achievements that constitute the Heliophysics 
Strategic Roadmap for the next 30 years pro- 
vide powerful opportunities for Education and 
Public Outreach from the Heliophysics science 
community. 

E/PO activities stemming from the science 
achievements should be developed to support 
the following five themes: 

• NASA keeps me informed about what’s 
going on with the Sun 

• The Solar System is an astrophysical labo- 
ratory for NASA 

• NASA science helps us protect our society 
from hazardous space weather 

• NASA science helps us understand cli- 
mate change 

• NASA science helps keep space explorers 
safe and supports exploration activities 


These messages are of high interest and rele- 
vance to the public and they span the range of 
scientific activity engaged in by the Heliophys- 
ics community. The traceability to the Helio- 
physics science and exploration objectives is 
clear. Chart 6.1 below shows the logical flow- 
down outlining how the Heliophysics scientific 
objectives and associated research focus ar- 
eas lead to the five E/PO themes. The themes 
then inform the implementation of programs of 
formal and informal education and public out- 
reach. 

The anticipated scientific achievements articu- 
lated in Chapter 3 for each of the next three 
decades that relate most clearly to these 
themes are shown in Table 6.2A. The themes 
and achievements are color coded to show the 
most direct links. Table 6.2B also identifies the 
missions that are most closely associated with 
the achievements and themes. 
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Chart 6.1 . Logical Flow from Heliophysical Science to E/PO Themes and Implementation 
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Table 6.2A. Science Achievements from the Roadmap support Heliophysics E/PO Themes 


Science Achievements Support Heliophysics E/PO Themes 
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Expanded and invigorated education and 
public outreach are essential to the achieve- 
ment of the Vision for Space Exploration 
(VSE). NASA’s Strategic Objective for Edu- 
cation and Public Outreach is to “Use NASA 
missions and other activities to inspire and 
motivate the nation’s students and teachers, to 
engage and educate the public, and to advance 
the scientific and technological capabilities 
of the nation.” The Heliophysics community 
emphasizes the connection between achieve- 
ment of this strategic objective and the Vision 
for Space Exploration. The development of 
the workforce needed to achieve NASA’s ob- 
jectives requires that E/PO activities engage 
young people and capture their interest and 
passion. We need to increase the capacity of 
our nation’s education systems, both in school 
(Formal: K-16) and out of school (Informal), to 
prepare students for scientific and engineering 
careers. 

Heliophysics science and mission activities 


provide valuable hooks for E/PO. For example, 
learning to predict the variable radiation haz- 
ards and space weather conditions that our 
astronauts and robots will encounter on excur- 
sions to the Moon, Mars, and elsewhere is very 
exciting scientific work that the public will want 
to know about. New advances using our Sun 
and solar system as astrophysical laboratories 
will fuel the generation of authentic, science- 
rich education resources that will increase the 
capacity of the nation’s education systems. 
Developing the workforce to implement the 
VSE will require substantial focus on under- 
represented communities. The current demo- 
graphic makeup of the science and engineer- 
ing workforce in the USA is overwhelmingly 
white. Population projections to 2025 indicate 
that the percentage of traditionally underrepre- 
sented communities will increase. Successful 
E/PO efforts will benefit substantially by reach- 
ing presently under-represented groups. 

An exciting example of E/PO targeted at un- 
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Table 6.2B. Heliophysics recommended missions identified with Heliophysics E/PO Themes 


Missions Key to Science Achievements Identified with Heliophysics E/PO Themes 
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derrep resented communities is NASA’s Sun- 
Earth Connection Education Forum’s (SECEF) 
Sun-Earth Day programming for 2005: Ancient 
Observatories: Timeless Knowledge (see box). 
This broad program allowed NASA and Na- 
tive American astrophysicists to share their re- 
search into the efforts of ancient cultures to un- 


derstand the Sun and its affects on their lives, 
highlighting the importance of the Sun across 
the ages. Through programs such as these, 
Heliophysics scientists convey NASA’s mission 
and research program activities to diverse au- 
diences. Both English and Spanish language 
materials have been disseminated. 
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Examples of Strong Mission E/PO Programs: SOHO & IMAGE 

SOHO, the Solar and Heliospheric Observatory mission, runs a vigorous program to disseminate images 
to informal audiences and to the media, regularly distributing images of the Sun from the LASCO, EIT, and 
MDI instruments in near real time on the Web, and weekly to the American Museum of Natural History’s 
AstroBulletin, and to a variety of media publishers, including National Geographic. Sun and space weather 
3-D/motion postcards (lenticulars) are a very popular tool for engaging students and the general public. 
Over 200,000 lenticulars have been distributed. 

SOHO sponsors two model collaborations with educators and students. FiMS (Fellowships in Mathemat- 
ics and Science), a partnership grant with the Pennsylvania Department of Education (in 3 school systems), 
provides a strong example of the power of working directly with the local formal education system. SOHO 
educators and scientists work with their local teachers to increase content knowledge and support their 
ability to develop and implement inquiry-based lessons tied to state standards and the current curriculum. 
The Endeavour program, a collaboration between SOHO/NASA and 18 school systems, gives teams of 
students real-life NASA problems to research. Students are supported by teacher team leaders that have 
been exposed to the content and training through professional development. 

Efforts to broaden the reach of SOHO’s E/PO efforts, including English and Spanish versions of presenta- 
tions on the Dynamic Sun CD and of the build-your-own-spectroscope poster, have been very effective. In 
addition, SOHO brings the science and exploration of our Sun to the visually impaired through their ground- 
breaking “Touch the Sun” book. 


Sum 

i'tetfiiitf 






IMAGE, the Imager for Magnetosphere-to-Aurora Global Exploration mission, has been at the forefront 
of providing teachers with math and space science classroom activities. The IMAGE team works hard to 
improve public awareness of space weather impacts and to improve student math skills. Its annual space 
math workbooks have been distributed to over 75,000 teachers through their Space Weather CD and their 
popular POETRY website (Public Outreach, Education, Teaching and Reaching Youth; image. gsfc.nasa. 
gov/poetry). The Soda Bottle Magnetometer , designed by POETRY in 1997, has been a popular hands-on 
activity for millions of students and is a key element in the Student Observing Network (SON). 


Recently, IMAGE created a new program called the ‘Space Science Problem of the Week’ that is distrib- 
uted electronically to over 5000 teachers. These extra-credit math problems cover the entire gamut of sci- 
ence and engineering problems and give grade 7-12 students a hands-on and authentic math experience 
in solving key problems in Heliophysics science. IMAGE also sponsors the INSPIRE project, which has 
allowed students of over 2000 high school teachers from North America and around the world to listen-in to 
low frequency radio signals called whistlers, that are made by Earth’s magnetic field in space. 


In informal education, IMAGE has created museum kiosks at the Houston Museum of Science, plan- 
etarium programs such as ‘Force Five’, and has contributed to the SECEF Space Weather museum exhibit, 
which collectively have brought Heliophysics science and research to over 200,000 people annually. 
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E/PO Challenges and Recommendations 

Significant opportunities exist to extend the impact of Heliophysics science and related mis- 
sion activities to engage and inspire students in formal education settings, audiences at informal 
learning centers, and the general public across the nation via the press and other communication 
outlets. Table 6.3 presents a summary of challenges to effective E/PO. The remainder of this 
section presents a series of recommendations to expand and enhance NASA’s E/PO activities. 

Table 6.3. Challenges and recommendations to effective E/PO 


Challenge 

Recommendation 

E/PO practices vary widely across NASA. This is a 
disadvantage for both Pis and for audiences. Pis 
are often in the position of inventing their own E/PO 
programs, products and activities and audiences 
need to constantly relearn how to take advantage of 
these efforts. 

Generate uniform, standards-based product lines 
with themed content for schools, museums, and 
science centers, as well as the press and media 
outlets. Invest production resources in develop- 
ment of core products that can be used appropri- 
ately by a range of E/PO partners. 

The formal, K-12 science education system needs 
strong connections with NASA’s scientific, engineer- 
ing and technological enterprises if it is going to 
play a sufficient role in preparing the science and 
engineering workforce required to implement and 
achieve the Vision for Space Exploration. 

Correlate NASA’s activities, enterprise-wide, with 
national science standards (e.g. National Science 
Education Standards of the NRC and Benchmarks 
for Scientific Literacy, Project 2061) to develop a 
roadmap for infusing NASA resources into the for- 
mal K-12 system. Middle School presents a par- 
ticular opportunity due to the level of concepts mas- 
tered; more flexible curricula can be designed for 
use in High School. Develop templates for prod- 
ucts, programs and professional development that, 
combined with the roadmap, effectively connect 
NASA’s ongoing, authentic activities to classrooms 
for educators and learners. 

Too few undergraduates choose physics-based ca- 
reers in particular and science and engineering ca- 
reers in general. Extend focus from K-12 to K-16 
to integrate cutting-edge Heliophysics topics into 
undergraduate physics courses along with other rel- 
evant NASA content. 

Broad dissemination is required to achieve impact. 
Requiring individual Pis and Missions to create 
their own dissemination channels is burdensome 
and lessens impact. Expand existing and develop 
new centrally supported channels for dissemination 
that mission and research-based E/PO can use to 
reach full range of audiences. 

There are limited opportunities for undergraduates, 
graduate students, and early career scientists to ob- 
tain the intense hands-on training that is required to 
design, build, and manage the next generation of 
space science hardware. 

Sub-orbital rocket and balloon payloads are a prov- 
en, cost-effective method for “high context” training 
of space scientists, but resources for these pro- 
grams have been decreasing. It is imperative to 
reverse this trend in order to increase training op- 
portunities. 

Use of E/PO investments is not maximized due to 
lack of sustained support and dissemination. 

Make sustained investment over time in Web-based 
dissemination of NASA materials. Use of best- 
practice templates to create materials will facilitate 
maintaining currency. 
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Integrate messages and utilize best-prac- 
tice strategies for effective E/PO. Unification 
of NASA’s scientific enterprise into the Science 
Mission Directorate presents opportunities for 
science education efforts all across NASA, in- 
cluding Heliophysics. While each NASA divi- 
sion, mission, and individual contributes unique 
content and experiences to E/PO; integration 
into a single science directorate has the poten- 
tial to be more effective in terms of message 
and approach. Moving forward, it won’t matter 
if it’s Space Science, Earth Science, Geophys- 
ics, Biological Research, or something else 
- the single ‘brand’ will be exciting, relevant 
NASA science. Furthermore, approaches to 
bring this content to the broadest possible au- 
diences can take advantage of the best strate- 
gies of each of the former enterprises to create 
the strongest possible suites of products and 
programs. E/PO programs include the devel- 
opment of tools for evaluating quality and im- 
pact, in order to identify and disseminate best 
practices in E/PO. 

The Heliophysics scientific community is vigor- 
ously engaged in E/PO and current efforts align 
well with SMD’s education goals and priorities. 
Our E/PO programs already encourage the sci- 
entific community to share the excitement of 
their discoveries with the public. The programs 
enhance the quality of science, mathematics, 
and technology education. Efforts align with 
NASA’s Science Mission Directorate’s educa- 
tion goals and priorities to inspire and motivate 
students to pursue careers in science, technol- 
ogy, engineering and mathematics (STEM) and 
to engage the public in shaping and sharing 
the experience of exploration and discovery. 
E/PO activities are currently integrated through- 
out all the Heliophysics flight missions and 
research programs. As a result, a significant 
fraction of the Heliophysics research commu- 
nity contributes to a broad public understand- 
ing of the science and is directly involved in 
education at the pre-college and college level. 
Graduate student participation in Heliophysics 
research programs are enhanced by the Grad- 
uate Student Research Program, a cooperative 
program between NASA Education and the 
Science Mission Directorate. Vigorous E/PO 
programs also stem directly from various sci- 
ence programs within the Heliophysics corn- 
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munity to effectively serve the needs of local 
communities. 

Centralized efforts such as the Sun-Earth Con- 
nection Education Forum (SECEF), a partner- 
ship between NASA Goddard Space Flight 
Center and the University of California at 
Berkeley, strive to facilitate the involvement of 
Heliophysics scientists in E/PO activities and 
to establish strong and lasting partnerships 
with formal and informal education communi- 
ties. These centralized efforts seek to develop 
a national network to identify high-leverage 
education and outreach opportunities and to 
support long-term partnerships. SECEF helps 
provide ready access to the products of Helio- 
physics science education and outreach pro- 
grams. They also promote the participation of 
under-served and under-utilized groups in the 
Heliophysics science program by providing 
new opportunities for minorities and minority 
universities to compete for and participate in 
Heliophysics science missions, research, and 
education programs. 

Provide education and professional devel- 
opment resources for formal and informal 
science education that are consistent and 
coherent across the entire NASA enterprise. 

NASA needs to coordinate and centralize its 
educational outreach to better enable E/PO 
partners to take advantage of Heliophysics 
science to engage their audiences. Educa- 
tors in the K-12 arena require standards-based 
educational resources coupled with high-qual- 
ity professional development offerings to take 
advantage of NASA’s constant stream of fresh, 
current, authentic scientific discovery and en- 
gineering activities. NASA creates a wide array 
of resources such as informational websites, 
animated simulations, sets of data visualiza- 
tions, teaching guides, sets of standards- 
based curriculum activities, on-line courses, 
video conferences, interactive modules, post- 
ers, opportunities to interact on line and by vid- 
eo with scientists, engineers and technicians, 
opportunities for student research, and regular 
science updates. These must be coupled with 
appropriate professional development to en- 
sure that educators always have NASA in their 
tool-kit for effective science education. Part- 
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nership with professional organizations such 
as the National Science Teachers Association 
has proven effective for NASA, and should be 
expanded. 

Heliophysics and other NASA missions and 
activities likewise provide wonderful spring- 
boards for learning in the informal setting. 
However, both educators and exhibit planners 
in informal settings typically find using each 
NASA opportunity requires a significant effort 
simply to ramp up, since there is little consis- 
tency in what NASA produces, from center to 
center, or from mission to mission. It would be 
tremendously helpful for each NASA activity to 
have a standard set of resources with common 
interfaces and similar formats that are reason- 
ably consistent from activity to activity, e.g., an 
informational website, an annotated simulation, 
a set of opportunities to interact with scien- 
tists, engineers and technicians, and activities 
for out-of-school settings. Professional devel- 
opment is also required for informal educators; 
and current partnership efforts with profes- 
sional organizations such as the Association of 
Science and Technology Centers have proven 
effective, and should be expanded. 

Flexibility is, of course, essential. The unique 
opportunities and requirements of each activity 
should be exploited, technologies will evolve, 
and evaluation will inform revision. However, 
the ability to count on a standard package 
would likely reduce the learning curve for us- 
ers and increase the ultimate usability and use 
of the resources. SECEF is a good example 
of the value of a coordinated national effort to 
develop and support E/PO activities; emphasis 
on standardized packages will strengthen this 
approach. 

Promote and support the integration of the 
Heliophysics-related content more fully into 
standards-based K-12 science curricula. 

National science education standards provide 
direct opportunity to take advantage of Helio- 
physics science specifically and NASA science 
in general to improve science education on a 
national level. In this era of standards-based 
curriculum and high stakes testing, what gets 
taught is what is required in the curriculum and 
thus assessed on tests. State science curricu- 


lum standards generally map to these national 
standards, and thus tremendous opportunity 
exists for current Heliophysics science content 
to enrich and infuse these curricula. Influential 
science education standards such as the Na- 
tional Science Education Standards (National 
Research Council) and the 2061 Benchmarks 
for Science Literacy (AAAS) place substan- 
tial emphasis on Heliophysics related science 
concepts from the earliest grades through high 
school. The 2061 Benchmarks, for example, 
posit that in order to achieve scientific literacy 
students in grades K-2 master concepts such 
as ‘The Sun can be seen only in the daytime, 
but the moon can be seen sometimes in day 
and sometimes in night’ (4A/2); students in 
grades 3-5 further expand this understanding 
to ‘Stars are like the Sun, some being small- 
er and some larger, but so far away they look 
like points of light’ (4A/5); in grades 6-8 they 
learn that ‘The Sun is a medium-sized star lo- 
cated near the edge of a disc-shaped galaxy 
of stars, ...’ (4A/1), and that ‘Telescopes reveal 
that the Sun has dark spots’ (10A/2); and by 
high school, that ‘Increasingly sophisticated 
technology is used to learn about the universe. 
Visual, radio, and X-ray telescopes collect in- 
formation from across the entire spectrum of 
electromagnetic waves; ... (4A/3). This pro- 
gression of understanding highlights the role of 
understanding the Sun at many levels in devel- 
oping scientific literacy. Heliophysics research 
provides vivid, authentic examples to promote 
student mastery of these concepts. 

The entire NASA enterprise could, for ex- 
ample, be mapped to the Benchmarks for Sci- 
entific Literacy, and/or the National Science 
Education Standards. The result would be a 
roadmap in itself for integrating NASA science 
and engineering activities into science curri- 
cula across the nation. 

Extend focus to higher education in order 
to ensure adequate numbers of trained sci- 
entists and engineers for the Heliophysics 
community and the rest of NASA to achieve 

the VSE. Solar and space physics needs a 
national effort that relates the exciting applica- 
tions in our field to specific curricular needs of 
introductory physics and astronomy - classes 
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with substantial enrollments at just about every 
college in the nation. The excitement of space 
science can entrain and encourage more un- 
dergraduates through physics, math and engi- 
neering programs at the university level. This 
will compliment current programs geared to- 
wards providing early research experience 
(such as NSF’s REU program) that are very im- 
portant for attracting non-traditional students 
into the workforce. Attention needs to be paid 
to how the space physics workforce is devel- 
oped - where do students come from and why 
- in order to ensure sufficient numbers for a 
healthy scientific community able to achieve 
NASA’s goals. 

Increase availability of “high context” 
learning experiences for undergraduates, 
graduate students, and early-career scien- 
tists in order to train the next generation 
of space scientists. There are multiple ways 
to provide genuine, practical experience for 
new experimenters to participate. The Low 
Cost Access to Space program (see Chap- 
ter 3) has historically been an important part 
of this process and should be strengthened. 
New program possibilities include a “Hardware 
Apprenticeship Program” with a competition 
similar to the NSF Career program. Recent 
PhDs working at universities could be fund- 
ed for a 3-5 year hardware development and 
flight program. This would both train and sus- 
tain them during a crucial stage of their space 
science career. Another possibility is a NASA 
SMD funded undergraduate/graduate course 
in Space Research, which would take student 
teams through the design, construction, and 
flight of a small sub-orbital payload. A pro- 
gram such as this could increase the engineer- 
ing workforce available to NASA as well as the 
number of hardware-trained space scientists. 

Increases in the cost, complexity, and man- 
agement of space missions have made it dif- 
ficult to use them to significantly support work- 
force training. The sub-orbital programs are 
still a cost-effective way of giving future space 
scientists and engineers a real world experi- 
ence that contains all of the elements of a full 
space flight, and therefore provides one of the 
few methods for widening the scientist and en- 
gineer pipeline for NASA 
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Enhance existing and create new distri- 
bution channels for E/PO efforts: products, 
programs, and messages. It is not realistic 
or effective to make individual Heliophysics 
Pis responsible for building and sustaining 
their own dissemination relationships. This 
is not to say that individual Pis should not be 
encouraged to go into classrooms, make pub- 
lic presentations, or appear in the media. We 
recommend that NASA develop a spectrum of 
dissemination options that are supported and 
sustained centrally. In addition, NASA should 
support best practice use of World Wide Web 
for keeping products current and leveraging 
development efforts over time. 

Emphasize unique learning opportunities 
that Heliophysics-related content can pro- 
vide; in particular, the visualization of data 
is essential for advancing science learning 
and the nation’s scientific capacity. Expand 
efforts already underway to create high pro- 
duction-value media programs around the sci- 
entific assets of NASA, including the Sun-Earth 
System. Fully digital space shows; large-for- 
mat media projections, television productions, 
etc. are powerful vehicles for promoting pub- 
lic understanding of complex phenomena and 
teaching students of all ages the critical skills 
for 21st century science: collecting, analyz- 
ing, visualizing and communicating data and 
constructing, manipulating and interpreting 
scientific models and simulations. Increased 
efforts taking advantage of partnerships with 
media production groups and distributors will 
contribute substantially to achieving greater 
impact for E/PO programs. 

Focus on innovative external partner- 
ships to create programs that reach a broad 
range of the public. Through leveraging part- 
nerships with informal science learning centers 
(museums, planetaria, science centers), na- 
tional parks, community groups (Girl Scouts), 
publishers, and the media, Heliophysics sci- 
ence can be more widely disseminated by tak- 
ing advantage of existing channels. For exam- 
ple, NASA has connected very effectively with 
the National Parks to provide content on the 
aurora and noctilucent clouds for summer pro- 
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grams in Alaska and information about the Sun 
in support of educational programs at parks in 
the southwest. Such programs provide am- 
plified impact by enhancing the capacity of 
established channels to engage, excite and 
educate the public with science and engineer- 
ing content. New avenues should also be ex- 
plored, for example, products developed with 
the gaming industry could engage the public, 
young and old, in the Vision for Space Explora- 
tion. 

To maximize impact of Heliophysics sci- 
ence for E/PO, efforts should take advan- 
tage of opportunities that exist at the in- 
tersection of the “formal” and “informal” 
education sectors. Too often in education 
policy and strategy, schools and museums are 
viewed independently, with isolated objectives 
and separate strands of efforts. While there 
are clear differences, substantial connections 
and overlaps exist. Many informal science 
education institutions already operate at the 
intersection of the two sectors - offering sub- 
stantive professional development for teach- 
ers, providing learning experiences and field 
trips for classes, delivering after-school ser- 
vices, and developing and distributing curricu- 
lum materials and resources. A key strength 
of these institutions is local knowledge. The 
formal education landscape is highly variable 
and this local knowledge is key to successful 
connections between science and engineer- 
ing-rich agencies, such as NASA, and science 
and engineering education efforts in the formal 
setting. NASA E/PO should take advantage of 
the existing connections and overlap between 
the formal and informal education arenas. 

Develop better coordination with Pub- 
lic Affairs to maximize the effectiveness of 
E/PO efforts. Consistent messaging is essen- 
tial to effective communication, and effective 
communication is key to strong E/PO. More 
substantial overlap should occur between 
Public Outreach and Public Affairs (PA). These 
activities are distinct: Public Outreach from 
Heliophysics covers a broad range of topics 
and targets the public directly, whereas Pub- 
lic Affairs communicates specifically new and 


current discoveries to the media for dissemi- 
nation to the public. However, the visual and 
editorial resources required by the two are very 
similar, and thus we recommend that Public 
Affairs team up with the E/PO group early in 
order to develop the same core messages and 
visual assets. This will facilitate getting bet- 
ter media coverage of scientific results and 
publicizing exciting E/PO events. It will also 
strengthen education programs because they 
can use the visual and editorial assets devel- 
oped for Public Affairs and Public Outreach. 

E/PO efforts need to focus on outreach, not 
advertisement. While it is important to raise 
public awareness of Heliophysics missions 
and activities, E/PO funds must be invested in 
products and programs that go beyond adver- 
tisement and truly engage and inform. Thus 
we strongly discourage the use of E/PO funds 
for lanyards, pins, etc., that are solely designed 
to advertise a mission. 

Educate the public via outreach through 
informal and formal channels about the 
risks inherent in the exploration of space. 

As NASA pursues Return to Flight and the Ex- 
ploration Vision, it will be very important for the 
public to be aware of the risks associated with 
these activities. In the event that accidents oc- 
cur that result in setbacks in mission activities 
or even in the tragic loss of life, the public will 
be best able to respond appropriately if they 
were aware up front of the risks involved. 

Shift in management and implementation 

of SMD E/PO. NASA E/PO has made a re- 
markable impact through commitment of sub- 
stantial funds over the past decade or more. 
The value of having the scientific community 
intimately involved in the development and im- 
plementation of E/PO products and programs 
cannot be over emphasized. Thus we strongly 
advocate maintaining the established commit- 
ment of funds for E/PO. 

For smaller efforts NASA should continue to 
offer supplements for which individual Pis can 
apply to support E/PO activities that stem from 
their scientific research and mission activities. 
New E/PO activities should map to one of the 
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five themes articulated above. Themes will be 
modified and replaced as part of future Helio- 
physics strategic planning activities. However, 
rather than expect each investigator to invent 
a new set of E/PO activities, we recommend 
that the allocation of E/PO funds ordinarily be 
linked to efforts consonant with a broad port- 
folio of approved, adaptable E/PO programs 
and product templates from which the PI may 
select. Further, NASA should require that dis- 
semination ordinarily be through one or more 
of NASA’s approved and maintained channels. 

The portfolio of approved E/PO product and 
program suites should be developed using ex- 
isting successful E/PO efforts as models, as 
well as taking advantage of best practices in 
formal and informal education. It is very impor- 
tant that these be developed through collabo- 
ration between the Science Directorate and the 
Office of Education. It also very important that 
investigators funded by the Science Director- 
ate play a significant role in the choice of al- 
location of their E/PO funds. 

At the mission scale, we encourage better 
coordination between the mission EPO and 
the overall EPO program. This may include an 
adaptable selection of approved product and 
program suites. Pis should identify the Helio- 
physics E/PO theme(s) to which their activi- 
ties map and be required to utilize appropriate 
dissemination strategies and channels. While 
individual teams must demonstrate a genuine 
commitment to E/PO, and teams with partic- 
ular interest and expertise in developing new 


types of E/PO should be encouraged and sup- 
ported, as a general rule Pis should not be bur- 
dened with inventing E/PO programs as they 
are putting together their mission proposals. 
In essence, science proposals funded by the 
Science Mission Directorate should continue 
to be selected on the basis of their scientific 
merit. Funding for E/PO derived from these 
scientific missions and programs should then 
be approved by and selected using agency 
guidelines, perhaps at the mission confirma- 
tion review. 

The Pis should manage their own E/PO pro- 
grams and help oversee the allocation of mis- 
sion E/PO funds. 

Sustained public engagement with and 
support of the Vision for Space Exploration 
will be will be essential to NASA’s success 
over the next 30 years. The Heliophysics 
community is excited to collaborate in the E/ 
PO efforts designed to bring the public along 
on the VSE. Progress in Heliophysics science 
will not only enable the safe and productive 
transit and landing of human and robotic ex- 
plorers on other bodies in our Solar System; 
it will also advance our capacity to mitigate 
hazardous space weather impacts and global 
climate change at Earth; and it will continue to 
open new frontiers of scientific discovery about 
the Earth, the Solar System, and the Universe. 
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Links Between Heliophysics and Other 
NASA Activities 


NASA STRATEGIC 
OBJECTIVE #15 


Explore the Sun-Earth system to under- 
stand the Sun and its effects on Earth, the 
solar system, and the space environmen- 
tal conditions that will be experienced by 
human explorers, and demonstrate tech- 
nologies that can improve future opera- 
tional systems. 


NASA NATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


Implement a sustained and affordable human and ro- 
botic program to explore the solar system and beyond 


Extend human presence across the solar system, start- 
ing with a human return to the Moon by the year 2020, 
in preparation for human exploration of Mars and other 
destinations 


Develop innovative technologies, knowledge and in- 
frastructure both to explore and to support decisions 
about the destinations for human exploration 


Promote international and commercial participation in 
exploration to further U.S. scientific, security, and eco- 
nomic interests 


Study the Earth system from space and develop new 
space-based and related capabilities for this purpose 


NASAs Advanced Planning and Integration Office (APIO) developed the statement of NASA Strategic Ob- 
jective #1 5 for the Heliophysics division to support NASA’s Guiding National Objectives (in NASA’s Direction 
for 2005 and Beyond, NASA HQ, February, 2005) 


Links Between the Heliophysics Strategic 
Roadmap and other NASA Strategic Road- 
maps 

Heliophysics, the science of the Sun-Solar 
System connection, focuses on space plasma 
physics in our cosmic neighborhood. It en- 
compasses the Sun and the processes and 
phenomena that determine the space environ- 
ment near the Sun, in the Earth-Moon system, 
in the vicinity of other solar system bodies, and 
throughout interplanetary space to the very 
boundary with interstellar space. 

To the degree that the space environment 
matters to people or their technological sys- 
tems, whether on Earth or in space, Helio- 
physics has application to human activities. 
Penetrating energetic particles and photons 
produced by acceleration and radiation pro- 
cesses in space plasmas profoundly and ad- 
versely impact any exposed living organism 
through cellular damage and mutation. They 
also adversely impact exposed technologi- 
cal systems through episodic and cumulative 
damage to microcircuits and cumulative deg- 


radation of materials. Therefore, the processes 
that produce and transport energetic radiation 
are of direct interest to modern humans. 

The situation for long-duration space flight 
is somewhat analogous to deep-ocean opera- 
tions of naval ships. Vessels are designed to 
survive in various climatic conditions; yet the 
weather, which can be extreme, limits opera- 
tions and determines how vessels should be 
configured in any situation. Similarly, opera- 
tions in space, such as extravehicular activities 
(EVAs), maneuvers, operations on lunar and 
planetary surfaces, and finding safe harbor, 
will depend on space weather. Space weather 
in the vicinity of planetary bodies affects the 
state of the upper atmosphere, where densi- 
ty and wind distribution are critical to vehicle 
aerocapture, ascent, and descent scenarios. 
Space weather also alters the state of plan- 
etary ionospheres where spatial and temporal 
electron density distributions influence naviga- 
tion and high band-width communications. As 
for terrestrial weather, space weather aware- 
ness, understanding, and prediction will be es- 
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sential enabling activities for space exploration 
operations. Therefore, we recognize strategic 
linkages between the Heliophysics Roadmap 
and all three Exploration Roadmaps (Lunar ex- 
ploration, Mars exploration, and the develop- 
ment of the Crew Exploration Vehicle). 

The effects of space weather on Earth’s at- 
mosphere are of special interest. Enhanced 
ozone depletion is a documented consequence 
of energetic particle precipitation. We are 
aware of space plasma processes that erode 
the Earth’s atmosphere, removing -103 kg of 
hydrogen and oxygen daily, and vastly greater 
quantities during space storms. We have per- 
formed computer simulations that imply even 
greater loss of atmospheric constituents at 
Mars, which lacks the shielding provided by 
an intrinsic planetary magnetic field. The po- 
tential role of local space weather and/or solar 
variability in terrestrial climate change is as yet 
unknown. The state of the Earth’s ionosphere 
is thought to be subtly modified by terrestrial 
seismic activity. Quantitative determination of 
the intrinsic terrestrial magnetic field requires 
an accurate accounting of field sources exter- 
nal to the solid Earth. These external sources 


are dominated by electrical currents carried 
in the space plasmas surrounding the Earth. 
For these reasons, we also recognize strategic 
linkages between the Heliophysics Roadmap 
and the Earth Science Roadmap. 

The same processes and phenomena that 
drive space weather in our solar system also 
shape environments throughout the universe. 
We have a typical, variable, main sequence 
star (the Sun) in our cosmic back yard. We 
live on a habitable planet that is largely pro- 
tected from hazardous elements of our local 
space environment by a magnetic shield (the 
magnetosphere), a feature not shared by all as- 
tronomical, or even planetary bodies. As we 
try to understand the remote universe and its 
potential to evolve life, it is imperative that we 
take as full account as possible of the lessons 
we learn from the specimens we can virtually 
touch with our hands. Therefore, we recognize 
important linkages between the Heliophysics 
Roadmap and other Science Roadmaps that 
seek to understand nearby planetary systems 
and the larger universe and also between the 
Heliophysics Roadmap and the Roadmap to 
search for other habitable planets. 
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Links Between the Heliophysics Strategic 
Roadmap and NASA Capability Roadmaps 

Continued progress in Heliophysics requires 
new capabilities based on the development of 
new technology. Future technology needs are 
driven by diverse requirements. Cluster and 
constellation missions are required to simulta- 
neously sample large-scale space plasmas at 
multiple points (Magnetospheric Constellation, 
Inner Heliospheric Sentinels, Solar Weather 
Buoys, Dayside Boundary Layer Constellation, 
Inner Magnetospheric Constellation). Highly 
focused missions require improved measure- 
ment resolution and sensitivity (MMS, GEC, 
RAM, MTRAP, GEMINI, DOPPLER). Missions 
with special orbital requirements will need new 
kinds of in-space propulsion. Examples in- 
clude requirements to dwell at a point farther 
upstream in the solar wind from the LI libration 
point (Heliostorm), to achieve a polar helio- 
centric orbit (Solar Polar Imager), or to escape 
from the solar system altogether (Interstellar 
Probe). As the missions in our roadmap are 
developed, they will require new technologies 
in instrumentation, data visualization, commu- 
nication, and analysis systems. Future Helio- 
physics technology needs fall into several fo- 
cus areas. 

Propulsion and Power: A number of Helio- 
physics missions will study solar system plas- 
mas from unique vantage points. Propulsion 
systems that can supply a larger delta-V than 
conventional rocket engines, or that can pro- 
vide large delta-V without a large mass or power 
penalty, can enable such challenging missions. 
For high-performance, cost-effective propul- 
sion in the inner solar system, or for exiting the 
solar system in timely fashion, solar sails are 
the ideal choice. Significant ground demon- 
strations of solar sail technologies have been 
performed already. We encourage continued 
development of this technology and support 
the idea of a flight demonstration during Phase 
1 of this Roadmap (CY 2005 - 2015). We also 
encourage renewed capacity to produce RTGs 
that have low-electromagnetic interference and 
high-efficiency power conversion. 

Micro-spacecraft: Owing to the large scale 
and complexity of solar system plasmas, fu- 
ture discoveries will depend on deployment of 


spacecraft in clusters and constellations, mak- 
ing simultaneous multi-point measurements 
within the plasmas under study. Enabling tech- 
nologies will include low mass/power/volume 
instruments, and low-mass, low-cost space- 
craft. 

DSN: NASA’s Deep Space Network (DSN) 
is evolving to meet the communication and 
navigation needs of the agency’s increasingly 
complex, data-intensive missions. Analysis 
of Heliophysics Roadmap missions suggests 
that, over the next 25 years, downlink rates will 
need to increase by a factor of at least 1 ,000, 
even from the more distant regions of our so- 
lar system. The trend toward multi-spacecraft 
missions will likely cause a large increase in 
the number of required supportable links back 
to Earth. Near-Earth missions should use and 
cultivate the continued evolution of commer- 
cial space networks. 

Advanced Computing: Advanced super- 

computing is a vital capability for enabling 
space weather model development and in- 
novative data analysis and visualization. Ex- 
amples of successful innovation in this area 
include Project Columbia and the VisBARD 
project. 

Instrumentation: Many future Heliophys- 

ics missions will require development of new 
scientific instrumentation, including large fo- 
cal plane arrays, large-scale adaptive optics, 
and solar-blind energetic particle and photon 
detectors. The development of hyperspectral 
and three-dimensional detectors are needed 
for solar and geospace remote sensing. Min- 
iaturization of high voltage power supplies will 
relieve mass and volume resource constraints. 
Increased quantum efficiency of UV and EUV 
detectors will enable significant savings in 
mass as small but sensitive instruments can be 
developed. The shear strength and impressive 
electronic properties of carbon nanotubes may 
lead to the development of stronger, lighter ma- 
terials and power efficient ionization sources. 
Conductive polymers and other exotic materi- 
als and coatings may lead to development of 
solar blind detectors, new and better dust ana- 
lyzers, and miniature mass spectrometers. It is 
important to develop and maintain ground test 
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facilities for simulating particle and radiation 
environments in space. Radiation test facilities 
will be particularly important as technologi- 
cal innovations and the push to develop more 
power efficient instruments results in smaller 
electronic instrumentation. Ground testing is 
extremely valuable, but NASA’s low-cost ac- 
cess to space (LCAS) program is required for 
complete testing and full validation of advanced 
instrumentation. Imaging is an area of instru- 
mentation where we should place significant 
development effort. Remote imaging provides 
more information than any practical number of 
single-point measurements. Imaging is crucial 
to understanding the complex interacting set 
of systems that control the Sun-Solar System 
connection well enough to develop the proper- 
ly constrained and accurate predictive models 
that are critical to support exploration, includ- 
ing a sustained human presence in space. The 
three primary imaging tools include Energetic 
Neutral Atom (ENA), Radio Tomography, and 
Photon Imaging, Photon imaging includes x- 
ray, extreme ultraviolet (EUV), far ultraviolet 
(FUV), visible (VIS) and infrared (IR). 

Space Environment Testbeds (SET): The 
LWS SET technology development project 
performs spaceflight experiments of new ap- 
proaches for mitigating the effects of the dy- 
namic space environment that are driven by 
solar and geospace variability. Its investiga- 
tions validate new hardware, methods, mod- 
els, and tools, all geared toward mitigating the 
effect of the space environment on systems. 
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Advancing U.S. Scientific, Security, and Economic Interests 


U.S. External Partnerships and Rela- 
tionships 

As society becomes increasingly dependent 
on technologies that are affected by space 
weather, our vulnerabilities have become more 
obvious. The nation’s efforts to mitigate space 
weather effects have placed more urgency on 
the need to understand the Sun, heliosphere, 
geospace, and other planetary environments 
as a single connected system. External con- 
stituencies requesting and making use of new 
knowledge and data from NASA’s efforts in this 
area include the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion (FAA), the Department of Defense (DoD), 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Adminis- 
tration (NOAA), the power industry, and the in- 
dustry of satellite manufacturers and operators 
(See Table 6.5). 

Constituencies within NASA include the Ex- 
ploration Systems Directorate, the Space Op- 
erations Directorate, the Deep Space Network, 
and the various satellite operations centers. 


International Cooperation 

The International Heliophysical Year 

(ihy2007.org): The U.S. House of Represen- 
tatives Science Committee approved House 
Con. Resolution 189: Celebrating the 50th an- 
niversary of the International Geophysical Year 
(IGY) and supporting an International Geo- 
physical Year-2 (IGY-2) in 2007-08. The resolu- 
tion calls for a worldwide program of activities 
to commemorate the 50th anniversary of the 
most successful global scientific endeavor in 
human history - the International Geophysical 
Year (IGY) of 1957-58. The resolution also calls 
for an “IGY-2” that would be even more exten- 
sive in its global reach and more comprehen- 
sive in its research and applications. 

International Living with a Star: In Janu- 
ary 2002, the Interagency Consultative Group 
(IACG) established the International Living 
With a Star (ILWS) program. The IACG con- 
sists of the heads of the space science pro- 
grams of the European Space Agency (ESA), 
the Japan Aerospace Exploration Agency 
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Table 6.5. NASA and external constituencies requesting and making practical use of new knowledge and 
data from NASA’s Heliophysics program. 
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(JAXA), the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA), and the Russian Avia- 
tion and Space Agency (RASA). The charter 
for ILWS is to “stimulate, strengthen, and co- 
ordinate space research to understand the 


governing processes of the connected Sun- 
Earth System as an integrated entity”. More 
than 20 contributing organizations are listed at 
http://ilws.gsfc.nasa.gov. 


Currently Operating Heliophysics Missions with significant International participation: 


Solar Heliospheric Observatory (SOHO) 

Partnership with ESA 

Geotail 

Partnership with Japan/JAXA 

Cluster 

Partnership with ESA 

Ulysses 

Partnership with ESA 


Heliophysics Missions in Development with significant International participation: 


Solar-B 

Partnership with Japan/JAXA, ISAS, PPARC 

STEREO 

Contributions from ONES, Switzerland, DLR, PPARC, ESA, Hun- 
gary 

THEMIS 

Contributions from Canada, CNES, DLR, and Austria 

MMS 

Contributions from recently-selected international partners 

AIM 

Agreement with British Antarctic Survey, Australia 

TWINS 

Contributions from DLR 


Near-term Mission Concepts: 


Solar Orbiter 

Possible partnership with ESA 

LWS/ Geospace 

Possible contributions from to-be-selected international part- 
ners 

LWS/Sentinels 

Possible contributions from to-be-selected international part- 
ners 
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External Drivers of the NASA Heliophysics Program 


Scientists and engineers working on Helio- 
physics science have overcome many of the 
problems of building, flying, and operating 
space missions. But our science is affected by 
factors beyond the control of the community. 
Each is founded on rational decisions made 
by groups in the larger society within which we 
work. Like St. Francis, we need “the serenity 
to accept the things [we] cannot change, the 
courage to change the things [we] can, and the 
wisdom to know the difference.” 

Space Launch Cost in the Free Market 

The single largest cost in most space mis- 
sions is the launch vehicle. Unlike other tech- 
nologies, the cost to orbit a kilogram has re- 
mained nearly constant over the past decade. 
Why is the cost so high? Space launchers are 
the most difficult challenges in engineering and 
manufacture because the forces and energies 
present in a launch vehicle are so great that 
they preclude graceful failures. From 1988 to 
1999, 4% of launches failed in ways that re- 
quired their destruction to insure public safe- 
ty. As an Aeronautics and Space Engineering 
Board report states “Destruct commands are 
often superfluous because vehicles explode or 
break up because of dynamic forces.” In the 
early years of spaceflight, NASA solved this 
problem by building duplicate satellites, so that 
one might succeed if another failed. Today the 
response of the users has been to emphasize 
reliability of a small number of satellites. 

The commercial space market provides 
about half of the global demand for launch ve- 
hicles. The 2004 FAA/COMSTAC forecast of 
commercial demand indicates that the launch 
rate will remain static at ~22 per year from 
2000 until 2013. The principal change has 
been the demand for very large satellites, with 
the average mass per satellite growing from 
2,400 kg in 1993-94 to 4,100 kg in 2003-04. 
The recent development of EELVs by the DoD 
suggests that their needs are similar to those 
of the commercial market. Some of the other 
federal space activities, including NASA, also 
need large spacecraft and launchers. Taken 
together, the manufacturers of space launchers 


have good reason to focus on larger vehicles. 
The constant, limited numbers of launches pre- 
vents economies of scale. To recoup the high 
development costs of new launchers, it is de- 
sirable to stop the production of older, smaller 
vehicles. Opportunity for small, simple, inex- 
pensive, or risky payloads is absent when only 
large, expensive vehicles are available. Only 
large, expensive spacecraft make commercial 
economic sense. 

Yet, many NASA science missions can be 
accomplished with much smaller, less costly 
spacecraft. The SMEX, MIDEX, Discovery, 
ESSP, and New Millennium mission lines are 
all highly productive and depend on smaller 
vehicles or would benefit from sharing launch 
opportunities. 

Public Trust and Risk Tolerance 

NASA provides the visible demonstration of 
the value of American technological society to 
solving grand problems. The inspiration pro- 
vided by a great success such as the Mars 
Rovers is matched by the disappointment and 
concern attached to failures of other missions. 
Success and failure are visible and owned by 
the American public. 

Personal freedom is one foundation of Amer- 
ican society. We accord individuals the right 
to pursue activities that have significant risk 
of failure, even injury or death, as a price of 
that freedom. These private risks, taken vol- 
untarily, are accepted. Risk in systems sup- 
ported or controlled by tax funds is not well 
tolerated. Public safety and fiscal responsibil- 
ity require detailed investigation to determine 
causality and future improvement. Examples 
include airline or other controlled transporta- 
tion accidents, military accidents, and NASA 
accidents. 

NASA missions are growing in size, cost, and 
complexity. Growing complexity drives a com- 
pounding of levels of risk management, includ- 
ing detailed process control, frequent reviews, 
and greater requirements on project manage- 
ment. Risk management seeks to minimize 
avoidable failures, which imposes delay and 
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unplanned costs on all missions because they 
share common technologies independent of 
their science focus. As with other complex as- 
pects of our society, the cost of risk manage- 
ment is an increasing fraction of the total. 

Yet, risk is a critical part of the process of 
learning to succeed. NASA fosters future suc- 
cess by offering broad range of projects and 
missions to permit new generations to learn 
through trial and error, and help the best prog- 
ress to larger projects. The desire to minimize 
risk must be tempered by a desire to maximize 
long-term success. 

National Security 

Space technology provides unique contribu- 
tions to national security, in reconnaissance, 
navigation, and communication - and space 
weather effects on such systems. American 
technological advantages over competitors 
and potential adversaries drives restrictions on 
civilian space interactions with foreign collabo- 
rators. Recent increases and uncertainties in 
these restrictions, founded in the International 
Traffic in Arms Regulations (ITAR) and Export 
Administration Regulations (EAR), apply even 
to scientific interactions with friendly nations. 
To the nation’s benefit, NASA has accorded 
Principal Investigators (PI) freedom to involve 
foreign collaborators. The total cost of these 
positive foreign interactions is increasing in 
order to insure the required compliance with 
ITAR/EAR restrictions. One result is decreased 
opportunities for the cost-sharing of space 
missions. 

Yet, foreign contributions, such as the Huy- 
gens lander on the Cassini mission or the joint 
development of the SOHO mission, have im- 
measurably improved the quality of many sci- 
ence missions. Solar Probe and ESA’s Solar 
Orbiter may provide similar opportunities as 
part of the International Living With a Star pro- 
gram. Strengthening the technical teamwork 
between the U.S. and our partners permits ac- 
tivities that could not be achieved separately. 


NASA and External Factors 

These problems are opportunities for NASA 
leadership. Fiscal responsibility and scientif- 
ic and technological opportunities are strong 
arguments for working to maintain a range of 
launch vehicles, both large and small. This is a 
capability important to NASA. 

The public and future scientists are inspired 
by spaceflight because it challenges us to ad- 
vance the limits of our abilities. Engaging the 
public in the challenges and inherent risks of 
pioneering spaceflight and exploration is an 
opportunity for E/PO on these issues in mod- 
ern systems. NASA’s work with its communi- 
ties to develop the most cost-efficient methods 
for appropriate risk management of complex 
space projects is a capability that can improve 
many areas of our technical society and econ- 
omy. 

Foreign collaborations add value that ad- 
vances America’s space goals. Aiding its proj- 
ects to achieve cost-effective compliance with 
ITAR rules is a capability important to NASA. 
Continued dialog and negotiation between 
NASA and the other relevant agencies to de- 
velop and clarify more appropriate rules for 
space research missions will enhance the ca- 
pability of those agencies for dealing with other 
critical technical issues. 
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Appendix A. 2005 Heliophysics Roadmap Teams 


Chairs and Coordinators 

J. Todd Hoeksema - Stanford University 
Thomas Moore - NASA Goddard Space Flight 
Center 

Al Diaz - NASA Headquarters 
Timothy Killeen - National Center for 
Atmospheric Research 

Franco Einaudi - NASA Goddard Space Flight 
Center 

Barbara Giles - NASA Headquarters 
Azita Valinia - NASA Goddard Space Flight 
Center 

Committee Members 

Markus Aschwanden - Lockheed-Martin 
Scott Bailey - University of Alaska 
Thomas Bogdan - National Center for 
Atmospheric Research 
Cynthia Cattell - University of Minnesota 
Scott Denning - Colorado State University 
Gregory Earle - University of Texas at Dallas 
Joseph Fennell - Aerospace Corporation 
Jeffrey Forbes - University of Colorado 
Stephen Fuselier - Lockheed-Martin 
Glynn Germany - University of Alabama, 
Huntsville 

William Gibson - Southwest Research Institute 
Nat Gopalswamy - NASA Goddard Space 
Flight Center 

Don Hassler - Southwest Research Institute 
Rosamond Kinzler - American Museum of 
Natural History 

Craig Kletzing - University of Iowa 
Barry LaBonte - JHU Applied Physics Lab 
Michael Liemohn - University of Michigan 
Paulett Liewer - NASA Jet Propulsion Lab 
Edward Lu - NASA Johnson Space Center 
Neil Murphy - NASA Jet Propulsion Lab 
Victor Pizzo - National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration 
Edmond Roelof - JHU Applied Physics Lab 
James Russell - Hampton University 
James Slavin - NASA Goddard Space Flight 
Center 

Leonard Strachan - Smithsonian Astro- 
physical Observatory 

Michelle Thomsen - Los Alamos National Lab 


Ex Officio Members 

Donald Anderson - NASA Headquarters 
Richard Fisher - NASA Headquarters 
Mark Weyland - NASA Johnson Space Center 
Michael Wargo - NASA Headquarters 
Al Shafer - Office of the Secretary of Defense 


Mission Study Engineers and 
Science Support 

Juan Ayon - NASA Jet Propulsion Lab 

John Azzolini - NASA Goddard Space Flight 
Center 

Michael Calabrese - NASA Goddard Space 
Flight Center 

Mary DiJoseph - NASA Goddard Space Flight 
Center 

Parminder Ghuman - NASA Goddard Space 
Flight Center 

Craig Pollock - NASA Headquarters 

Jennifer Rumburg - NASA Goddard Space 
Flight Center 

James Spann - NASA Marshall Space Flight 
Center 

Chris St. Cyr - NASA Goddard Space Flight 
Center 

J. Timothy Van Sant - NASA Goddard Space 
Flight Center 
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The Heliophysics community mourns the death of our colleague, Dr. Barry 
LaBonte. He contributed in many ways to this Roadmap for our nation’s 
future - as a team member, as a long-time leader of Sun-Earth Connection 
science, and as an innovative solar observer. Barry’s wisdom helped us see 
more clearly, think more deeply, and communicate more effectively. His in- 
cisive humor and global views brought us together. His intellectual integrity 
and intolerance for fuzzy thinking helped us remain true. Barry’s enthusiasm 
for science, education, and exploration was infectious and his dedication to 
plain speaking was inspiring. We will miss Barry LaBonte. 
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Appendix C. 

Reconciling the Roadmap and Decadal Survey Approaches & Results 


Recognizing that a ‘business as usual’ ap- 
proach was not likely to be effective, this Road- 
map has taken a different approach to priori- 
tizing the Heliophysics strategy. Beginning 
with the NASA strategic objective assigned to 
the new Heliophysics division, the Roadmap 
Committees performed a complete require- 
ments-driven derivation of a program to meet 
the nation’s needs. The committee was sup- 
plied by the reports developed by the NRC, in- 
cluding the Decadal Survey and the update to 
that survey. The committee was also informed 
by community input in form of formal reports, 
white papers, through a community workshop, 
and through personal contacts. 

The three top Heliophysics objectives were 
broken down into research focus areas that 
support the achievement of the top-level goal. 
The focus areas in turn led to two somewhat in- 
dependent, more detailed breakdowns of effort 
- investigations and targeted outcomes. This 
contrasts with past efforts that have been con- 
structed essentially from the bottom up based 
primarily on scientific priorities and opportuni- 
ties as well as the perceived needs of the users 
of Heliophysics science. 


The investigations present the more familiar 
scientific approach to organizing the efforts, 
one that lays out a logical progression toward 
addressing the broad topics outlined in the 
research focus areas. The investigations are 
enumerated in Chapter 2 with the descriptions 
of the research focus areas for each objec- 
tive. With each investigation it was relatively 
straightforward to identify missions and sup- 
porting elements of the program required to 
make real progress. Setting priorities was 
more difficult. 

The targeted outcomes shown in Chapter 3 
provide an alternate basis for constructing a 
program; one that the Roadmap Committees 
found helpful for assigning priority to various 
components of the program. We identified for 
each research focus area the achievements 
that should be completed during each of the 
next three decades. The achievements are 
shown in Table 3.2 (Pg. 58) of Chapter 3. Each 
achievement was developed and expanded in 
a flow-down chart listing first the required un- 
derstanding, then the enabling capabilities and 
measurements, and finally the implementation 
linked to missions and other supporting pro- 
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gram elements. One sample chart is shown in 
the accompanying figure. 

The timing of the achievements was driven 
first of all by what is required to support the 
new Vision for Space Exploration with which 
NASA has been tasked. With an ambitious, 
though not fully developed, schedule for re- 
turning humans to the Moon for an extended 
period followed by human mission to Mars, 
certain information is critical for defining and 
designing a safe and productive exploration 
program. NASA’s Heliophysics Division sci- 
ence contributes crucial information to inform 
and enable that phased effort and we have or- 
dered our programs to provide the necessary 
information at the appropriate time. Of course 
exploration is more than human spaceflight 
and the program emphasizes robotic explora- 
tion in pursuit of transformational knowledge 
as well. 

Second, the scientific development of the 
program requires a logical progression of dis- 
covery, understanding and prediction. While 
these go hand-in-hand and different parts of 
the program are in different stages, this crite- 
rion is similar to the drivers used to formulate 
our strategic plans in the past. The difference 
this time is that the scheduling is driven by 
more than just the simple desire to pick the 
questions that show the greatest promise for 
progress. This time we were looking for prog- 
ress in particular areas. 

Our final criterion was to define a program 
that is possible to achieve - both technically 
and financially. This was a real challenge with 
the reduced funding available in both the Ex- 
plorer and STP programs. Many important 
topics are deferred, put aside, or left for imple- 
mentation in the Explorer program. The opti- 
mized plan restores many synergies lost in the 
plan based on projections of the current bud- 
get. 

How did the resulting program compare 
to earlier recommendations provided in the 
decadal survey and previous SEC Roadmaps 
and NASA Enterprise Strategy? 

The NRC and roadmap committees ended 
up in remarkably similar places. The science 
and exploration objectives, the research fo- 
cus areas, investigations, and achievements 


match very well. There is a somewhat broader 
scope in this roadmap because of the connec- 
tions with Earth science, the new emphasis on 
the journey of exploration, and the longer time 
period considered. The missions proposed 
include all the top priorities of the 2002 NRC 
Report: The Sun to the Earth - and Beyond for 
NASA. Together with the completion of STE- 
REO, Solar-B, and SDO and the continued op- 
eration of the Heliophysics Great Observatory, 
these include Solar Probe, MMS, RBSP & ITSP, 
JPO/Juno, IH Sentinels, GEC, LCAS, MMS, LI/ 
Heliostorm, GEMINI, LI Monitor, Solar Orbiter, 
Explorers, and all of the relevant recommenda- 
tions for vitality as well. (A few mission names 
have changed). Table C.2 gives a detailed 
comparison between the 2002 Decadal Survey 
Science Challenges and the Research Focus 
Areas described in Chapter 2. 

How can this be? 1) The basic science 
needed to predict conditions for safe and pro- 
ductive exploration is much the same under- 
standing required to handle the affects of the 
space environment on society. The require- 
ments for the journey of exploration have been 
largely anticipated by LWS. 2) The strategy 
laid out in the past was robust, in the sense 
that the long-term objectives transcend most 
immediate changes in emphasis. Understand- 
ing of the entire system was crucial and re- 
mains crucial. The science questions and the 
order in which they must be addressed remain 
much the same in order to open the frontier to 
space weather prediction. The STP missions 
of necessity fly at a slower rate, but the basic 
science they will provide serves the most im- 
portant needs of the NASA vision. 3) With 
reduced resources the missions already initi- 
ated will take the remainder of the decade to 
complete. In our scenario based on current 
projections no mission will launch before 2015 
that has not already begun and this time frame 
goes beyond the end of the decadal survey. 
Because these missions support the vision, the 
program looks very much the same in the near 
term as it did three years ago. 

There are some important changes to the in- 
termediate and long term program. The impor- 
tance of the inner heliosphere through which 
disturbances propagate has increased. New 
missions to understand energetic particles 
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have been identified and we have recommend- 
ed increased collaboration with Earth science 
colleagues to understand the terrestrial radia- 
tion budget. There is also increased emphasis 
on the contributions our discipline can make 
to understanding the Martian atmosphere and 
the role space weather effects have on plan- 
etary habitability. Decision points have been 
set where choices need to be made about the 
direction of the program based on evolving pri- 


orities and what is learned in the mean time. 
As in previous Roadmaps, a suite of unfunded 
flagship and partnership missions has been 
identified to address problems that cannot 
be handled in the existing mission lines; how- 
ever, some of the partnership missions have 
changed. The importance of LI observations 
has increased. And, unfortunately, many of the 
intermediate term missions from the last Road- 
map have been pushed farther into the future. 


Table C.2 


Comparison of the 2005 Heliophysics Strategic Roadmap Primary Science Objectives 
Research Focus Areas and the 2001 Decadal Survey Science Challenge 
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D. Heliophysics Mission Studies 

Numerous missions of significant interest to the Heliophysics community have been proposed 
during the course of the Roadmap process. Each one is presented briefly in this Appendix in a 
half-page Quad Chart. Each Quad Chart covers the four main elements of a mission: it lists the 
major scientific objectives, describes the mission concept, outlines the measurement strategy, 
and identifies technology enablers and enhancers; a signature graphic is usually included as well. 
The charts are presented for informational purposes and have been only lightly edited. 

This appendix includes the top priority strategic missions identified in the 2005 Roadmap. 
Additional missions are also included in order to document current community ideas along with 
missions identified in previous roadmaps that were actively discussed, but not included in the 
2005 Roadmap narrative. 

The level of study maturity varies, as detailed on page 1 40. Some missions exist only as a quad 
chart concept and description. Others have undergone some level of engineering concept or 
Vision Mission study or been proposed as Explorers. Some missions are already in pre-formula- 
tion or have been the subject of extensive science definition team effort. This Appendix includes 
the Heliophysics Explorer, STP, and LWS missions currently in formulation and implementation in 
order to connect the existing program’s science objectives and achievements with the missions 
described in this Roadmap. 

The evolution of mission priorities derived from the NASA Strategic Planning and Budget pro- 
cess drives the direction and pace of additional studies for selected missions to raise their study 
maturity level in support of this process. 

Alphabetical Listing of Quad Chart Summaries 

• Auroral Acceleration Multi-Probes (AAMP) 

• Aeronomy of Ice in the Mesosphere (AIM) 

• Aeronomy and Dynamics at Mars (ADAM) 

• Bepi-Colombo (BC) 

• Coupled Ion-Neutral Dynamics Investigation (CINDI) 

• Dayside Boundary Constellation (DBC) 

• Doppler 

• Farside Sentinel (FS) 

• Geospace Electrodynamic Connections (GEC) 

• Geospace Magnetospheric and Ionospheric Neutral Imager (GEMINI) 

• Geospace System Response Imager (GSRI) 

• Heliospheric Imager and Galactic Observer (HIGO) 

• Heliostorm 

• Interstellar Boundary Explorer (IBEX) 

• Inner Heliospheric Sentinels (IH Sentinels) 

• Inner Magnetospheric Constellation (IMC) 

• Interstellar Probe (ISP) 

• lo Electrodynamics 

• Ionosphere Thermosphere Mesosphere (ITM) Waves 

• Ionosphere-Thermosphere Storm Probes (ITSP) 

• Janus 

• Jupiter Polar Orbiter/Juno 

• LI Diamond 

• LI Earth-Sun 

• LI Mars 
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• LI -Sentinel 

• LI Solar-Climate Connection Explorer 

• Lunar Reconnaissance Orbiter (LRO) 

• Lunar Imaging Radio Array (LIRA) 

• Magnetic TRAnsition region Probe (MTRAP) 

• Mars Atmospheric Reconnaissance Survey (MARS) 

• Mars Science Laboratory (MSL) 

• Magnetosphere-Ionosphere Observatory (MIO) 

• Magnetospheric Constellation (MC or MagCon) 

• Magnetospheric Multiscale (MMS) 

• Mars Dynamics 

• Mars GOES 

• Near Earth Solar Coronal Explorer (NESCE) 

• Neptune Orbiter 

• New Horizons - Pluto Kuiper Belt Mission 

• Radiation Belt Storm Probes (RBSP) 

• Reconnection and Microscale Probe (RAM) 

• Solar-B 

• Solar Connection Observatory for Planetary Environments (SCOPE) 

• Solar Dynamics Observatory (SDO) 

• Solar Energetic Particle Mission (SEPM) 

• Solar Heliospheric & Interplanetary Environment Lookout for Deep Space (SHIELDS) 

• Solar Imaging Radio Array (SIRA) 

• Solar Orbiter (SO) 

• Solar Polar Imager (SPI) 

• Solar Probe (SP) 

• Solar Sail Demo (SSD) 

• Solar-TERrestrial REIations Observatory (STEREO) 

• Solar Weather Buoys (SWB) 

• Space Environment Testbeds (SET) 

• Space Physics Package and Interface 

• ST-5 Microsat Technology Constellation Validation 

• Stellar Imager (SI) 

• Sun-Earth Coupling by Energetic Particles (SECEP) 

• Sun-Earth Energy Connector (SEEC) 

• Telemachus 

• Time History of Events and Macroscale Interactions During Substorms (THEMIS) 

• Titan 

• Two Wide-Angle Imaging Neutral-Atom Spectrometeres (TWINS) 

• Tropical ITM Coupler (ITMC) 

• Venus Aeronomy Probe 

• Whole Sun Sentinels 
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Heliophysks Mission Study Status 12/15/05 
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THE NEW SCIENCE OF THE SUN-SOLAR SYSTEM CONNECTION 



Aeronomy of Ice In the Mesosphere (AIM) 




Science Objectives: 

Resolve wiry Polar Mesospheric Clouds (PMCs) 
form and why they vary 


Determine the mesospheric response to solar 
energy deposition and coupling among 
atmospheric regions 


Miwjon Du criatiof}; 

Small Eiplnmr, Lji uiinh Srplrmlhn r, 20 06. 2-ycnr baaazNnc 
nVa3J«i: CDR e-Gmpletoii: In phase C; ^axl-i stable platform, 

ZKJ hg Sin synch nrlJil nt S LID hm. r&anrmldnlg fiL lacnl time?, 

2 Gblit d^EH -pb* r day, I InKrumtnli 

Slmfiigy; 

- Solar Deoulailon: PHCt irv3 envtronmo nHn which 1ti*y form: Tcmperonirt. HjO, C0 2l CH + o ]F NO 

- H-i nor;i mic LIY natlr jm aging: F'Mts, Ihcir spalinl and tampon I m nrphnl ngy. parllcDc Ido content 

-In-illu dun df bttilon: coamta dual inftuii, mtHtpturl E cloud nucltailon tlbsi 

- State-oMhe-irt modeling, relating solar lortifipE lo obt* md raspontt In moEosphara and Bwimosplwr# 


Tecfrnofnny: 

Unprccc-dcnlc-d precision in spEcIficibDn nf upper »ibrim;phc-rA a nvironmc-nl ihrixigli application of 
dltlirtfiftul absorgrton rjmonmfcryj lirel panor-imic, high rtiBBluUon. Ettf#ograplvlc. PMC Imago eTiwi spat# 
Keyffasu/1 Jo tome from AM: 

AIM will proYltfi undoratiAdlng of PMC mloroohydei and fu rote of eb raps row rt, oharmatry and dynamic* 
in PMC formation; will osftnbllsli Ihc baas Ter Ihr- study aT I a mg lerm solar and n ntlirup n-gn-nin indurDd 
variability In I h» Larth's up&er almcsphtir* and climate 



Auroral Acceleration Multi-Probe (AAMP) 



Serenes O hjeciives 

■To undaratanti Eh# *l a ccro dynamic cofinacriofl btiwaan 
Canrv* lenetphora and iriagntw* plwri 

- WhaMErucEurts acoomplsh the tonnreLkm'7 

- WhaL 5 Lhe eieclricaJ »np€rtence end how re It esLabtrahed? 

- What is ilui ml# of tanflspharif: fenrthiek? 

- Hewdoes magnoicsphrfirlG dynamics affect ths coupling? 

Mission Description 

- yca-mpAt Hfsstonwslpn 

- I'toiu ■ l a-iinrh or 3 tpaiiftrrart in In .1 UiWY km x la-HUII km 
£fl:lnj| mdinitrin 

t Separate s-pHce-Lialm Ljuk ununiuly, 
t 2 vearml9tlerii*qm* 

■ Flignl fi P “.lr m CanrApI 

* Spinning Edar powered tfla&Borarn 
t PB/oad ned-3 and Pardele9 + imaging [71 kq.43 W? 

Measurement Strategy 
■Measure]: D i>. precision anlrude 10 jM d maximum error) 
Measure «: DC c-fielc. panlcla dlsirautlon, ]| E necessary 
Distinguish waves, stalk: sCrucEures: -IS psec liming 
Identify Unetic processes via established signatures 

* Law UKb'PfliMAr I nsai umamailon. 



Technofogy Development 
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HELIOPHYSICS 



AERONOMY AND DYNAMICS AT MARS (ADAM) 


Science Objectives 

> ChawHiriii-Tha remperjcurt. neutral and lonned 
dcnsdlei, Mid wind itrucEurri ar M.irr,' ii pfiff 
iitmrr'.pli i:rr: v!i. Lil-udr longitude, loc.nl timr and 

ftiKn. 

■ Wntiatfiland bow Bie tolar wind interact* wdh the 
upparsmctphtri, iwwsplwft, and macintclt 
Pteld 3-tnjcfum- □! Mv» 

■ Und i+f rtl.md Iti* toured*. d\ u JHN.it> Illy or H.iri' 

aaTM-apture and aaTobrahmgeiifviroifcPteiTfls 

■ I benilfy A fJi aracrerlie planetary escape proefl-nat 
a Mori 

•*■ Cln-nly prrarrtief. far Pulurn Hnrr. AlmoriphETt 1 
Mbfbo-ns 

riighc amnn^amfit 

■ Solar anay powered. 3-axlfc slabbed - . 1 35 i 

ml) iV 

- H.iylortil- W1 kg, ITS W E-H kbfis d.il.ifnlo 
■■ "IS -arcT-cc corflrol, S.S nrc-sc-c krwrwlrdgc 


JfequJrwJ M ga-strmTOflls 

- Nmral KnijKrHUifi. winds. dflnmtei,40«2<)D km 

- Ion ano neuir-sl cwnpoinlon, * 100 km 

■ Thcrvnnl pLir.rnn:; I rani imif clnclMiri!;!, pack -up 
rani eno-rgetk: pnMicIcr. .ind mngrraCIc .ind 
tlKITlCliltt 

- UV tpaem far fernew sensing * t eseajUnf a iama 

■ hkiul^nl K-pucre-n rsen po inln-s, i;; nhn-pir rjiLbs 


Ess .imp k> MfcHAlmi Dnslon 

- Ltei.i II Launch chicle 

IC^.S kfflW.Type 1 Chemical 
PH ol 1 fcmfs; 1 .DVD Kfl Iwtncr 
ln|e tclnn matsl 

- Initial KflQI orbit: 

isuji sjjcm km afio-es 

■ hh rotin kfl- la Phi** 1 orbH; 

1 50 km BODd km R 60-10 dn n 
Pfiasa 1 ■ 1 Mars year 

■ Airufararteio Khaaa 2 orbri. 

ISA e 110 km ig SB HO iAfej FhnK n 2 = I Mn rr, yc-nr 



Bepi-Colombo 




TecbrwHBgtf 

Sola r E’fiCjic Prc-piJB’dP wik be itemortwmd on 
^Sft stachrilo«wmiiBBn. ap^KM (2 M3) 
Hhjh iflri-ipe. r it,-eJH i ;■ Pil I K I coatings 
HT. nigh IntansiyGMS Mlarcels 
KT, 2-siis terqe airp wdE aniEnnaanlcJBMin 

TTiV.foTitm 

HI X/Ka ruahgamanlanna ranetkif and teeds 
P^lniBQjriad Irueo/md eJecnertcE form 
enwoMienn 

F.Thnr.uiy Hnrimn Korvinr H l I-Ili ktan*.rw7i 
Lander 


SctancA □bfd-csrvti*. 

p.t aau^e me B&mpeatfan. siaie and dlatnbunniifmaaa wtiIp hfer-Eur/a. 
nkirrar 

Mtip Mr rfiiry a inlnnn it mngnrtc irlrl nnd drlrrm. ic- iLnk jrr ■:! rls. 

rite radon wtfi me i c^arwind 

P/E-asure me J'" aerE-iry ara dynamoyadarlnnE fi me diargad 

|Lirln:ri!!; Ui;il |Eip:il;ih! Pii; .Tiuyii -f 1 1 ; kj n i “L; i : :*■ i i th : 
kmri|jri! hi: min - suliign d mrm*r/^il;a miiLtuliiin %TDl>jn ;mrl chkimihn- ih 

Dompasibon. 

L^larntima il water rt«eHEl& ipdeao crated inkteroj^E p^aneaent 
r.V-;i:; urn tei mid duriiiityirf PJr in Jiy\ Qmnaizi mn:; mI-i' t- 

M it.fi k»ri Lte «c.nptaan 

3-5 ES/v1 £A£ ldjcl'L'jII uumq SEP ui>d q^nvlly lisuiiLfMaoii, ^nui^, Muniu^vi 
In nihil hkmiry 

ifJVl y fctaicuryl 3 ^ Inr [frtiikr ;h^\ » ijiiAIHj 

1 7 ".piiu^oiil m 7 rj!|i;i!;]lu .vi;,i i.- - Fri'g;i : I mirrhii?;- ;r. nnirfi ,p; 1 
Hair aipgirl 

UpkinJ: ispacwafflon 1-AianeV 
Launch Jfll 5 


MaE4jr*rridid Slra1»gy 

Plun^Liry o-bihzr lU^'i: 

- JUfcd^liihfa.nd 

Mi ihS^-nmr IN Ciimrir.^ phnCcri ipnclrnm nErni iIH IIV K my nAnim.i- 
mi neunron t^er acce^m Ewr, K-oara irara poridfeF 

PifeyntCbapl-^irKr oruibe « i.h#. 40 }: 

- Aim-iitiliiinsil 

■hiiuimliHiinbrr iin iifiiMrlnm i*ir„ mn i'in lnin ;Mi;iKM:r rnkl iiti:;ni:i 

deracnLeoeraeLlc parac-te oaceowr 

Surface elamem iP-itSEk 

P 1 .h B ;E .il pmni!i , lii=; ;unl gianchi!nii:;av ai:n:t.nriii. cetuini, v i - c ; «n i; i i ■ i i : I i - i 
M^Oriraiiilr! lainisinn 
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THE NEW SCIENCE OF THE SUN-SOLAR SYSTEM CONNECTION 



Dayside Boundary Constellation 




iVf^rwm N&w Technology 

Mn 'fn;dilrirj r k:rJ\mJi»gy m|uire!il 

levd lorq mitaion ilinj-i i rseoec tsr cte’ 

ft -.ti -rmdl E.ol»-sjti~polpnLAl 


CJCl/i^CElVOS 

im ■ liiqNy ;ivjiii in nflc mini dyr. ni:c. biw , 1 J -.hirfc :nsd 
rrj^Qn^np^i^A UTiidiirnf. Mhrh ragultfn Fip-smafifeinri a 

mpad on if? mag igIg E-p^sr? 

Eti3 & 3Mnecjt_ia..®laTiSntn!piEi irase dol via 7 

|uiniirmd!rui . ird rjinr-'ifniidnii a snlsir wind ru'shirh nil a 
rr. _ ii] ml rtf. h r ."fl"! rL r i-,*':r r -. 


,Wjs sfort Concept 

Orbib. 3arbnpbin?d nrur tMjuulcir with 30de-pT-e-puraUon 
ADui prisin' viiisri b Kri-|i umiqisn mi n;ilh n\n lirn 
■ 1 1 ‘Khmmfin-;"fmE pf-ni^ vuilh Ti In E? KiNipngisr 
. „ * 1 mentor' ear dane wiU> -- Zil Re apogee 
3ilmrne^ aapHrairinE nano* frorr 1 1a neHr apogees in 
|ilisi!;ci wilhi Tirz;i! iri'intnfrrs-i" 


Measurement Strategy 

Minimum mnnsnrcmnn: ntimpSrnnnl Ed 

- t]er J rty t~jL* - gj- _ v !d-,-er. ragneUpa^e and EtioUi crdifilrtjs 


Oe»rrnlne Umlnaaver -Re tepa^ons u ■ to secorda 
oew-Een SC 

-Kiiaiiuru s-pfcir wind £ IP-F immikiru | 

- -:fc Pf 


Veclon magnetic rield 
: nTaafriraev. 
■ 0.1 seereirsiudon 


PlD3niD 


- 0.5 nTaKXjraey -fl.l nf^Bdulsn 
IfEqyiff&w oetpln; 


- bnEidaniirv.noA.I^moeralure. -bsec reso'jbon 
□awons: So eVia 1 feV.^Scec resokiiiso. 



DOPPLER 


A Space Weather Doppler Irneger Mraaion Concept 




Of, irn/ S^f^ivun'.n, ittSf-Ti luuU rip.'r.'F» 

iiui a wnil^r 'UH-Tri^vip nn 1 



Ktn.HAu* nTiriK -viiaii; jiwviii^nHiiq- nf t Cciivni fJ^^F 

hn in 'jin rrp B ri^pphri-riibi^iy ii 1 r rnu ihp 

F'U.JP. I’lA,' 'Lu^ dU'l IPH'l L|U«lLL"llj.ML"'F>«f^V. |b,< 

ji'-0£' »in pricp k'JWfclT taping miuf 

Ttl?nr»LMn W^i’ii.DHi 1 ifrf wi£- mtitl l^iUMIl iC , 1 
IA-3D irwi sAwrfiiiV rjfMK J= fl cdmiiHfl .liv^hinrahi 
and i-FtiLjlMil-rn.iV>- fxMm ■ 


Exploration Science Objectives 

'Mdrjn N ntn vuiwu 4fr»nin«ue ■fLiWTJ l"' Him. CUE ,inp-EiH r 
ftmrw Hli-iIM |£RFi ■-■niriuin 3 

•' S*U Flh"U pp 1 . L"jL>> l^"IUfE W^wAi LPI 1>P L'lf J lU 4."ULUL> ftl'V. 

CUE ^na Srir RmA- Eh-.tp ,EFE/ 

'h!Xi . i t ■'Ai imh nauf In cur mm ri «nd TniwBiri y^ri 

Muufivi din/ SiAr P if I r _N.> ci u>ib ^nnmi'P rtu"*” n^u.knl^n? 

S 3 C Sc/enc& Objectives 

■ Wiflll li^lU'xH '-ani'IIIU' xUlL llIP BTCl WVVf 'VlPdVP Jl HlP 
Xjkl 1 dl M L VP? 1 

■ I'U F^rjF.lti'i d!iiJ l LC-rpw.tRiHh'ull l dn. r -Ju | PT i'Hi ■=-• j ■ j fcuP tm w.U> 

M ess uremcfit S fra togy 

■■ IMHff A 1 1 ^1 fi y Sue- j , L | y.iL ,| i L ■ few mAjuLvi diiu'pnp'Liy fiPbip 

■ fflprMdgntKipvpn ^iuA 4 #.rrupni-KfetfrTi 4 iuvxvnii 

■ £ Ti m nvi iji l*i d n jT^ii m ru I J i/r 1 irmin hr rm^iWihpir irvf rfVmmc i 

■ biergelc pai f Sfcfi meaii^menvi br event 
di.uirfnd/.^nn 

■ J j v : J. i n i?d' p r,T Ji i f rr? wi 1 1 ,-j rr-Ti 1 / m rj ri 1 |nu*,n rp r ; i p^'J IV 1 1 iy 

- it nn 05 . 500 km Jvn-ay ttfrw&ua i>P«ut. p ec/v'niiOL/e^r^ 

■.fewflir 

Technology Bovotopniont 

- catfMrt iiwa^io VKSWUpfr tfeieJopmenc 

• iLort 1 ^asujoftfi' i-n^rbmen neon amt advanced 

CHmmurT^b'D^i-OSWforfiriLine JppiuyT.'itvir lu -&riDn^ro,r 

i'x h if i'n i ^ R^r i r?.^ 4 
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HELIOPHYSICS 



Farside Sentinel 




Tnn hru* ,'iiniiit^ »l nburn tia im iwtliim tit 
aoiv jihaniVTiMa rt jf I m r *i g Ifmr *rlwi^ tm lit tmr 

L, r _l b> uTITb Su" 


Fundamentar CJ uesl Ion: 

■iWi.it fcsthe 3-OStHlCiLirB of Ihe Sun f ( maffneElc field in fls 
nlermr anri lit [tie eniife atmosphere? 

scitiK 4 Cbjiciiv»: 

■ Frofre 3 -D (nuciuresdeap hsiac che Sun 
" MeauLru Ihe Sun'ss global magnalk liold 

- Follow the evolution dl aclwe regions 

- Determine coronal m, agnellc Helds 

- LShjdycnrsn.il rm%$ e|eclmn nnpin and development 

- Underhand spill.il iLhar.ictert.ti-j: of hlerpLineliiry 

•varus 

Mission Description: 

- Incfrned orbit at 1 MJ on the far side of Ihe Sun 

- UenifE gravity awfet lor orbit hterllnn 

Hen Mjreme.nl SlrU^gy:: 

- Fiill-drw magnetic .ind vetorlry field observ-irlons 

J Xand Ka band Farad ay role lion to sound the corona 

■ EUV Images of ooronal structures 

■ In situ perllries and fields 



Tec hno logy Requlremenls: 

- Hlgh-dara-rane hier p-iner-ary cnmmun r.iilnn 

- Low-mass rK*/nne^d propulsion 


Geospace Electrodynamic Connections (GEC) 




Kow Mission Enhancing Technologies 

■ AarodyumlE Svueuirn & Mrartali 

1 Lew Magnetic & Electric Field Emis-s urns 

■ Rady Mramlnd Snt ni Airrv^ |fSG) willi 
LlqfflEweiqnEE' Fttgrf Booms 

• PrBdiefwniAUonll^r^ 


Sd«ru Objectives 

■UndAnd the response of ihe tanosphene- 
Thermnsphere systrwi to Magnetosphere lotting 

-Resolve ihe dynamic coupling of Hie lonosphwe- 
T hermosphere system to the Magmaos.phene 

Mission Description 

■AconsEilalJon of four spacecraft flying In formation 
IPearls-an-A-BI ring} each carrying JUejil leal sets or 
nine Instruments. 

■1U5 X2.DM kni; B3 degree Inclination parting orb II 

-omiial maneuvers, ai select times, to- lower perigee 
to an alUtudo of - 130 km. lasting up to one waak 

Measurement Strategy 

■Measure Ln-slu al relevant plasma-naif ral coupling 

paremtrert 

■spacecraft cross important high laiftude 

n^gnoiosphem-lonotphem coupling regions 

■Unequal, variable- spacecraft spacing* lo resolva 
different scales 

-Low dlp-sto altitude where atmosphere begins to 
dominate the plasma dynamics. 
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THE NEW SCIENCE OF THE SUN-SOLAR SYSTEM CONNECTION 



GEospace Magnetosphere and 
Ionospheric Neutral Imager (GEMINI) 




Enabling Technology Development 
1 Hu J ensb(**g" tertmology required 
M m suram&ni 1 Strategy 

- Tws- hlgtiatucuM spacacralt MMrm gbbal 
ENA and EUV rr.aglng of iht 

irugne ^spr^m. and hugh rcsulullDn global 
sfxfclrraeopic FUVinaflng ut Ihe l-T 
£y$Jflin 

- Ground radar measuramam* coardinattfa 
VH"h spa^-bascid sensors 


ScjBn ra QbfEGtfvB& 

* DttUj rm ne dynamic ecu idling bolvwon lonosphp - c -and 
Magneto sphere 

* OHAfmhA nn-.v mar^nAMph^rlc jmn rgy I* * lisRipafAd In 

The tonospherfrTnermospherefl-t) svsiem 

- I ttlfi rmnft thft im pm, ini rftftdtw.K ntPCihani^mFt from Ihfi 
l-T system to trw magnecesphefe 

- I JrHft rm ns glnhel fna^ri^Gftphft'rlc dynamo 

Mission Description iNnar/Jmrnw&?m?rar Term} 

- Mhiiten tteitgp 

- y hK)h dlilndr? Fif^irec. r.'il’! m ftR rdmiLir near-polar 
orbit 

- tifound-Pawd radar network covers 30 T to W norm 
and south latitudes 

- 2 year mission life 

9 Riyhl Syr.lmi Concnfil 

- 2 sEpatHle Pegasus -class launches 

- ^git$ 5 ic*ii^rt(siatrdmi$ 

- ix frill AV 

- o.o r (control), o.-os' [knewied^,! 

- Payoad 

- Paylnad 1 79 kg„ 1 1 □ (avg ) 

- 3 FUV, 1 fcUV. 1 fcW Imaging Irretrumenk per SIC, 

nad f pninding wilh yaw ahnut nadir ■ 

- *■ 10 ground radar Instillations with 2 antenna each 



Geospace System Response Imager 

(GSRI) 




Hmlmum Ta&hnolGfly Design was Basafcned 

- Hn ’nji.ihlng"lnchnoiof]y rrqiiirnrl 
■ hi---.v ml , ,NV]iiq I i:'ii i - ■:n^ :; limi:l n^iuiH! 

spacecrBlfflaidv 111 % 


3c tenet Ohjn cthrcs 

> OfiwrmlriedjTaffl^iaLp ! hs bemoan icraa^ereand 
^a^et-sphere 

- 13utramliu hiM'nutcimitiiiiiliMirruuTrffl!; rtr.!;qi.]liHl inllui 
him: ■+il , ^ i !! Tliif ir l-viIhih: |I-T| \\y\ him 

* Batenmme he importanlteedback maUumsmi Hem Tie I- 1 

vy.lrm to Ih^ nn.'ifirirlftsptare 

■ UiiLmniiH! ijli:'!i;J in.ipirli^pJ'-iirr riyiuiinm 

- Deret m he o-BLaea end cons equence i ormagnmaphane sloth i 

jrirl tit^tinuR 

Mla-inn Or jcrlplkin- 

■ klssler. Design 

?l :iw /klliiiJi! £ipii:-nmid|L.A£|-ri Fidft kin^un RyirhinmuR 
i97 4- irrllnJbciral 

- 2 Hiqn Aituda Spacecraft i KAS-i In fiRo ttreutar wbh also ai 
ST/fl-dagree Inrtnad-an 

■ ftminri h;i;;rd md;n ni^nih.mvrm rU> tn FtOdnq iicrlli mid 
aouH lamuaet 

- 2 year 14a 

* Talced 

- LAS F^PhiMerameiarplus In-ami lens and Mag tela 
hsmjmenH nadir and kA>H oriented 

9 HAId B Imaging tfielAjmenls nadrootnWiawdtimlabixjLnadir 

lDgmnnrlT.ir1r\r m^LiltiAcri^ >^ti /nnlraihn.-Y^nfh 

Meaiuranuff Strategy 

- Ivin high Hlhlijn, [j£nhnr E-MAand KJU imaging 

1 1 ; i i^l n 1 :*i i : ■ | > 1 1 1 n 1 iitd high hiyii ri“.nljtcn ; | i i h ; i ! ■ . fi ! : Lm : ; *: j 1 1 : 

FUV ard ;'.-r.ay Imaamp- or ire l-T Eyscent -all daia a\<aiiaHe oeal- 
lm-ff 

■ Tajh Imw idlilndi! !.p;Kni:r.V1 ivilli F;ibrf!y Pi i r 1 1 1 n 1 1 t h 1 m □ 1 1 : i - 1 1 ; r 1 . 
jniliii -^ilufcld und MJ^dL 1 - niLSJ^ufL'-nic-nLi 

- lirobnd radarmAasyramenb ^or-J^aied «Mtr tpa^-based 

STINpCl 
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HELIOPHYSICS 



Heliospheric Imager and Galactic Observer 




■ tlqtn ko-lil -in Mji LLV J^t-rLvrrilar 

•r Jklh J'F-ll-J J>lb->_rn|-.tJu<ILV IIIHP U|l|jmLL'l ta'.VTjUV 

* Vjgafcvc Ic-'-i tjfjr* 


Sc^wie-e Ofi/*crfHa 

- haji Tir pAiial ■ ilruLlun bvtnvpi Mw -vikiMi biJ I hi ibjIbi 

hwIAhL^h-i li¥ uirJ to Luiiidni 

J C^iUTkM mi Njofi-HvndHK Eim js ol j Pvtiini Cs^ c^dt 
Qa a»y btJ Uh 1 1 1 n i ■ ■/ Uib tfrvwbd-B* ly B- r j B-»<hj 

Gu 1 npjL 7 -.jp, G a la _ I ■*. EtoKAjii, 9 vlai UiL^npuliaan, aid lln BiUi^r.* ul 

frafttn 

■ ih» I m3 I BlaUilMhfr I Ji.va--Ur.rii.-7i -.1 lha I fknrUrl hnar 

!Viiina iirhr-iimA n ihn Hafciaplwa a*«.i Ral I una fliu Chnii^- n. 

fra 

■ fkanti r^rmnwiili ■ and rha miHrig rwirlo. nTLIa UM iwI^p Brh Lrra fa-j\ 

d nl mrmu. and 71m « .daaitw* mil jgn nui ^?i n qI 

H ■ l * J* ■ j 

ipi 1 eh'ijh Ocscftip-h'or? 

■ I Uiulrm Ihiajn 

■*■ La'll II XHUb LiutJi. fHK j a £ 3 - -¥T .1 « r luirMflfl. 1 nwi| 

* fiV-EG* 

J 1 ^I'-^i'iEP c-C'i j jio r ii 

- 1 h- J JtU ^rpjjinui Rib I ft ma 

> I l.,jhl- :: p fchjT. hlnnnjJ 

j- S|J->?jU^. l 'l J ^j-Mi 

* Su^a- A"3 y Dvipjm 

n j-, --JdiHj ifl. tow. 1 KC-C-S 4 'i AU 
WH Pw a Aij' 

r XII ht-u-- f ■lnlrr.'i Mill m"»»- tn.-i^ta.1g*;. 

Me-nuntm-Enr Serf regy 

- IrvjE* Hip hfcuuuuic wviy ■3-X'L'al Sky VWa i £ 43.4 G - 
J friaj* tii □■v r iMT. Jb'i'j En»g»it, Hv 4 *ian Amira 

■ Cklanw-ri IN* nni aa onnfvtuwin nl l\m rii\ilml .vvJi.-vn nllha 

lYiMiitar pa- Hwi 'MMdiHTiinis-'tJ pchufi lOhi and nr 111 mvt "iunx 

iHki 

J laianmi hi Far.* HHiinn. S^d-a-ri jnri Tampratiw- wi lwaiiia>AriirTa 

> tklanw LrifTiVih ln-i ivl F-LptIlbI IVnlbaol I lia-v-Lp-l hw !imir# F'rjmp 
kina 


■ Iklanva 1 ^iwriapinrlari Irtararf liIyl nl L arga-Jirala n 3 mrd.i--a h and 

Snc-chj n riia H# k>i pliant Ui paughRiEhi D»i»»* 


In 



Heliostorm 




Science Objectives 

- Lhtffirsrana chE S^-w-EBnri E^lman fl^CPrlH.swckE Bnn 

panxe radlnion ftum tolar eruptions 

11 fiwnclL 1 - jivJ local uliih! EliIIi impuL'tiipq s ul -j isO-iti inrun 
■ fin : 1 1 ■ ' i - 1 a : 1 1 ■; twi :;lMi:liin ■ nl In 1 - \ri m M wind nn :;p;ii;il ;i rri In ■iip:ir;il 
snili: 1 ; Ihial nan nlrvnr.l fitr driving ni Mijinfcn; [linric p-mcs^s 

- FYoMdB ft arnma Ime lo protedE lunar and tarth-orbilnp and 

gmrirl sir, s^lTi 

- riG'Hdfi b danoamiJon-plaTfarmtorDqjiarBdon and a pamtrdef 
brthtiL l-Uiamond s oence ms tian 

Mission Description 

- trample MH( ion l?es Hjn 
- Ucla I UauncTi V« 4 iicki 


Te^/ifiotegy Development 

- EblnrKniMGDnii ftfm 2 

- SolarSallNa^aadonToQls 

ES-H* Uu vi! jGU'UMi IviHJini 

- Ajconom out Stibt Sail ninunV*ercfConBraJ 

- MilU-Chp Module' (Mt MS ble: L-omcs 

- P^dokHi icrttfjrt PA.:Wh un 

2 - EU cPCI f-nr« 


- rraLCCb^v: batafe Iransilff l>'G t Lvtti In LI l-blo i -SD d jyiX 

\dLv miJ b-iiiM-Haui i a a G ?1 nuikf) Tpihii L I Id *-1 Jfl R, 

"itimrer-d d 1 LI 0 P$fU^ 

- Gv 4 ncioua ^otir Vrc-^i ng: 2 an h F-mal t>bt 
■ Hsghs intern Ca nc-rpl 

- Licrlar jfriv p«a trod lit Yi f ■ s-:riar b-jI 

- RiVriifld Firk^i HMPnr^lH' Imnitmri |33 ka-'M-Wi 


Measureinenf .S^aJeqy 

■ f^iliniJ CLIP iniiir|ini| wrfi rnriin br n nLy r hv;iri»q nl 'ihnrk:; 

■ Rnikn b-inn^ilrili: llin kmliim n\ mb!r|il;aia:LiiY :;hrwk.--, 

- bnergetc parlcJes D^omde en wonm BnLal da la ror lunar 

iiiiiimiit; ;iie 1 lilreuifflln ;md ilr;l;iiHii ijl ;ifi|rTi;wfirij| Mhnrk:; 

- PlB^rriS-l.'tagnfldG Flald pro'.i* franUnn snc envlr3nnen»l 

daia br lunar mlsa-lons hgo tDr Earn , 

- Helical E^rt-rr pr&Ades dlagn&i i» durlnp 3 » dtplG^mam 

andcneck^Gue 
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Interstellar Boundary Explorer 

■ . ■ jl -i r i i p i ■ 


- Discovering Lh^ global interaction between the solar wind and the interstellar medium 


■ Qbftcilvt: Cswimlfis ihfr global limranlon 
belwren H it: solar wind and - the InliratejlFar 

ntflinc 

-Qobal a buL'I-j-e of htf Gerrni nation a huiik 
-bflftrgn&r. pm Iran ampl ft-abfm Bnrmiruirun s.h£ink 

-Clonal praperwa flf lie tolar wind lew beyond die 
fc:im iiulin-n ■; lmi;k iinrl in &nt NiEnttd 

-rnBrEmllarlKi* Inieracton r-iib ma Heliosphere PBtfsnrd 

hi: hnEujiiiJsri 

" Spacecraft -and Mission; 

Sipi poriud upimry S-C piNgh uMudu |-3i P. ( | 
HgNy ekalcaJorfrl provider ve^^ig beyond Earth e 
magnewsp-l-M 

I-afiln^r AdicsrlLinrl lor IriiYh m I'nilH 

* Maatunmtni Simmy; 

-HlarJ La e-ne-igv skflle oHd frnenjeu: rteural aim 

mmrr.TL 

-Sw-pcnad ipimerwifr camera wtfMc-nal® apfr 

lucEi F . r hi 1 ; | j i'i i ri . 1 1 J signjtJ :±i:Er: ifS lla 1 r^lthid 

na at. A Ml-Eky map ol erwgebc neutral atoms* 

r>jdL L mt niL i^hj us lint uutpoiiru ol Iho apkrjinL 

ts marfaned whila the Earth (and orbrii move 
abouMheSm 




Inner Heliospheric Sentinels 




Fundamental Ouc^llon: 

■ [lx nnuTf. unctarx land and rriuifrt \t** tdar-hAlnKphMin 
mnnechons thatgowm solar-particle radiate storms 
jinrl ||™p;t r: ifisLirluinir-t 

Tttmv&ifl-aitsi RagrirtmuncB; 

1 r-Jn iiivj liHjiriihlngiiirr amntqivniP 
■HiniuDLruiilon^elL'rjbDiiictj rfeu-H'j-d. 


Science Obaecil^a 

■ Determine Lli? phjtiirj ccndiloria and rned ibnunii fiel 
g a*m itlar panicle produeton end vans Don in live 
Inner fwilosphere . 

- Determine fie radial, longludlral, anc K-mpc^ai yariadona 

er-BnsfgBK particle ni-smbudoflE 

- Deierminetie am&epr&rrueure of the Inner heliosphere 
and He rauplng ol Eolar end haftas pfimc magnalttiaME 
end plasma reotKedio relaWymodei me Inner 
hrtwphm 

- Uefermna h-awgeo^Bclt/e Eolar HirdstrucJures 

propagate ande-tilve n the inner heirasphara. 

- Qe^ so reliat:* p^ r ec [Uveglaea neioEDhenc modeU 

^teaEuremem Suanaqy 

- MnrjfirVbr, lir: Id r.ul.ir sMun r nr- iir hr. prulir In find mdir> nnd 

PlaEma-ttave measuremeru. 

■ X ray. [liirnmaiifysind nniWnn iJi:li-i:b:in 

■* <fcaer\wtonB In me innerfitltetpnere.me am of SEP 
iinHirqi^ilinfi ;nd r^iprfl radiilinn 

- LonoiL dinal-pend radially dEltbiried obaer^lons 

P^saibfeMsEKin Zenana 

■ Four idenlEuf dpiiiniixj spaceci^liitecliplicaibi^ 

iV2h-U.l\nQJ2A UJ. 

- Henrleal panicles , nelda , and energetic phoron 

Riininjnmntvfrnn nn .ill liur f.>r. 

■ Single medium class €LVIaunch«iH Venus gra^eaafsc 

■ Ti^liimiilrymgiiini^ nd'i -i|i irnl la wmihly [Ek rnutinl 

- Solar remora sensing and our ofer^do a oier wind 
irHiaiiurnmnrfc pinviiHid liy Mil- FSAAnfUir ftbiliir 
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Inner Magnetosphere Constellation (IMC) 




Science Ubjc cllwe -5 

- LpaalelmflH5BpendBntmap& oldw rmermagrtftoEohejei 11.&-1Z KJt> 

■ Hilly npunry ;iml uiHlni^limd Mir |i;n:i: ■rnLimnni'-iiL ■.tfirri 1 * - j ,ci;l:i!!i:i ft.iiiri 
jc-ilriinintL v.Tjdk 

- UECMr** ctEgmaniftivnamicEirt rna^rwlutplwnt particJE-populaLicnE 

- IVriviT: Itm 40h.ii hm r- dr^rndr-nr mngnrlr .mrinirr fir. Iftldr. 

■ T^^irniirm tii:-cli i -ii'-lnprrH'!iiErTirl ■ ■■.vJi.'jin nfjii :117m -fcr jilinn:; 

Miftsbn Divert ptlon 

- 2 perangw Inellnad&n mis ihamainan urilfetfmMWPaqE indEpEnriemol 
wulcn. 

- !i '-:;sli llili j ; pn nihil. h til;i! 

- hunint™: htaqneiimB»r-EtaaMfi#nBivffi*EnerdEne F^nlwea,^ 

aris Cfitoricrelos- 


Minimum TEchnotopyDMlgn whs BsifS-ned 

- m eqatoii^a'iechrtfopy n^uired 

- hkr^frih^rving tvlinnAa^nlioiBfl rwlur.ri 

spacecraft «ai by HHt 


MecBuremenl Strategy 

- I he larga-scale equatorial eg:fric & maoneUcriE ds are dira<ly measured. 

■ -ii imlrjimilni m p. niirnirrl nllir: lnd-rli; 1 1 1 j n 1 h ; 1 a ; ■ •: 1 1 j pirlnli 1 : 1 r 1 1 1 

Dams - is boia d 1 * ererpetc panicle pbaae space nentbfcormirs. 

- LMflreflterwrgiesIhaBfi diferentdnllflaths andaighlp'ttjn&lam tTia 
mnntnjdirwi olrjlolwil s^ptif."ii^^rt-riii|is'4iriSn-iflrinfm^3ffjH«plmnf. 
n!K-|KTi!;ii fc i i|r:iMii ngiMiBcniiilrhkiiri^. KH.qimhn^ :in ||-hi Sim 

- L^nacLneaturanert 0 r tTi e origin and dynamic* olglobal particle struduras 

Michap; Iff* ring ri.ir-hnl. m* rrt.nh-jiRln & I H:\t rifi r^diAhon btfK. Hi a 
idiKiTLMipIvm!- :niE dr kichfiil'n dn nh ;i! fd.T; m;i!;|ihin: [n|iri. iliin;; 



Interstellar Probe 

HeSiophysics Flagship Mission 




TachrtDl ogy 

■ Kcilm fta.l 1 aim* 7i]Q rn raduts 

’ DSN 70 m stonfli w fta-ba?«j uplink 

4 Nam r^nnfl B ai on AfiPfa 

’ Next Gene-'-tf Ion SysLem On A Chip 

■ l^i- band 3 VC Campon* rts and 
Hl.TSfid Array 

' I h 5 E-Gas Propulsion 

■ MJcjft-f/C Tflfhnflilngy 

’ Low Ma^Fowr IndrurnertaLson 


1 IvirlHr riKnre rmpiitafin |hJ~r’i nwf Im Hftimm 

nv!+— i-ir.lftkii rlivwlnfim*nla !*'lrvi 7 u kiirfeht’ !!filr-Tn 

vl hhjinU 1 r^l ut'x-rJ k 1 lirp kitril 


Solanc* OHecirve s 

■ Fiitloni! Lhi! nil li^i^ir mraliurn ;und ilr^iniirn t ilin , dlvllin 
popartes oldie rilarstellarga&. |-ie iriferslBJar manrfElolMlil. 
Bw-en erayeamlc ravs. ar 1 ■tis j aie : ar cue: 

■ DeiermnE me Eourure-aM dynamics onne he^ospriE'e.as an 
onm pic mbnudJoci d!u 'ilur «.id - ?s rn^onnicnl 

- Sfady. msilL- Tib structure ol She Mlar wind fern maliM eJimA 
and Dib accBeWr-ontf pifflu* Bps aedefrar spades 

■ h*sdgs:e Be orqin and distribution e.lsolar^wrrrn.anfif 
beyunu 'he ortit: ol Sf pUrf 

MliE-hw Eh&cntecKin 

EtfimpB MI11 Ion Dtilm* ^ 

- L&!ta II Hkj Launch i^ttkg Lap.. i i : 3 = Q knv 3 ^^ 

- h'.-ahl b^len LJincr Mata bb-l kg 

r BoTar Ea'iTrajeciorvTBraeLeB for Nose alHfeloEpheie 
- 0 .iS AU MirrB 3 S r 50 D AU n 15 -,fE 

HhJhE Sys-terri Conctpl 

r Fivlr q A^cenna Deilgn Fper^r:=r.cir 1 1 91 No ■ 

■ l-iTn’idVir HD iT: nr Thir: fr"ihiwir: 

- ^slMdihiefdsirarlclK * Imaging 

Mg asiiferwe ri Siriterw 

- m Edu me prapertas .rd mnooa^onornlB'ale -ar 

g asrna a ib neU'alE . kiw ererq^oas nnc r^f. -and irie^U ar dual 
eiErrrlrfi tfiE amjcojFi and dyiamlca^mE hele^lwevMdi In 
:;ikj inrjirjjrrmrid:, jiml qhl: t mi iirynij 

- kftp lt~A :-ilra p.1 mis FJfj-iinrTiP Ai1i.ir_Hldhs.l rluihl n-ipi3:yjrH m 

eiIu medialJ.hiil»aric .inlerplaaBlairydiiEL aid dele ie herad-ai 
dB 3 ibu*an Ismail KJlp-ar E 5 e*i»|EKS 
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lo Electrodynamics 



vspirib-Ffci# l4mi ihu ipi-jh stnjH iimi tair i» Science Gbjeclives 



■ hi'Ji;:; li!^ili k 51I 1 * HrMirijyL^inw-rrjmi H r n*-: ■ ■ : ; ai .1 htigiL-HilMil Hl.r, ir ih 

■ I hirdi:r: ;l; mil '-.fci:, ■, Tniniiruif in;a R ir^illv Ri::.ilns| Nl h | r i 1 : triphiNn 

p De»imln# htowmienie Paracel Etecflc Ftelo* art Gener-aietfm a 

'.Li^nnfc-nn i-lrf.rri.Ti 

■ DiHnrniliir hhwhfamnnAjmu"'. TnirktrinriHri Hvmigh Fn-i: I /■Jfjii I fjjirnl 
■Sterns 

■ Dewrrn p ie die R<il# af la od Radi# Wa a *a Gsr^radon at Jnplief 
Mission Description 

- bampleMmldfiUestgn 

- De ia III Lairfiefi:EilrEetTra|Herary 

- Elliptical IfrResonam EquaiHlal Orbh 

■ K x M K 1 mo.Ortulal Period 

- /.Yc,lrf-h[]hr I'imft. ;i-Yfc.ir EJFK 

■ Pigmsysem Concept 

- Kiriiand apn-j^hliiE-d Nfadonn 

^ ( Jnrr. Hr up w/AKt? S ImptamAntahfM 

- Piiyinnd 

- Fields A Panciet Inauu^entation (FlaEffi-a.EnergffljLfafdele 
htepnebc A b*«tnt- he : ds;- 

■ LVliii ;irji:r 


Enablln g Techn ology O^elc p merit a * u rthflCIK StfKigy 


■ FM-Ha/d Ele-SWr-tt^S EEii-lfrra ■ Ktillipir FlvtiT3. n* fo 

■ AJ*dixa?vl Kadioitotope Power . nnereni Science Err-p^ aan Ifc? Each EncoufiDenFl^v 

■ Hiyh R ■ ■ ■ . : : 1 1 j 1 1 :■■ 1 Rl^iy fliln Rim'd In SI i;:; M si - idyl’ll 
PljVtiL>cV Owir P*U5-I S.TicDunkjrTruici:lury tyipuicivT. 1 -!" 

■ it a qe Juprer aurora t track marspew toe-urlnt or ks 



Ionosphere Thermosphere Mesosphere 
Coupler (ITMC) 




sciArrco Oftjotiw*! 


L HiaMun'nitirfj erf nmCriiliinil |il;a',ni,i nlurtn . il 

■s^erEni ah/udEi. a InibianEoualv. 

■ Dawnmlno Uu coupHrvgbewieBf! ma Eanr ilo-tfla'CTUdB 
■nrMT;;ihi"i - ll'«Tinii;|ihi?r ii: a ri!;£ilir?i i - I ;irri miri 
Steamaapfiere 

Mission D«cnptlom 

■ 3 ^aulilna wm IdMdcaUtfbn panada arc tie a-arr-e Icvp 
iKJIrtaflwnFftn 

z Lvillt riliplavi mciil:; i^htl 1 KID 1m p 
■ ■^po-jees: lOD-deoraea apa^i 
- Upping to 1 M Km pengae 

1 rtilh ."i r. 1 n.- 1 1 ,-l r ri rti 1 1 ijI ■! 1 1 : I km 

11 P.iylii.hl |nin ii'idr.iit ■ fii:' Tjri||| 

ts in-c-itu msIrurnentE -nn all d 

-> >1 rsn^tp umMi^-nn timJjirspafAn'.an' 

Mtifliinimni Strategy 


Minimum To cynology Dttfgn was Daitllntd 


• Rrnmli: : . r ■ 1 : r 1 1 1 ijr;iv!y kYMWSi ihrglinv m-iikMl A iid\ r^.i'.ni.i 
darvu^pmlfes.: 

- friit e^c?1c.magnEdcftida.liemfiiiL eneruedcptaama 
iv:irt;d [wqwirtir-.. nth; . Ii;|hhirig: 

■ Cow-no i* IcoiiIfilhuk n K-dthizrb 1|. 

- Comarcdonfiof dw wroellipical s-ate lea *kheach odwr and 
riei^oilar satelhlt oroide inYealaabc^ii oJ wUcal coupling 


■ hfri J isiL±-+ng P luchiiHntiYPLitjir'Lri 

- M 1 ^ eraarcng smroloqy should reduce a^Kcra*Kiai 

hyioft. 
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fonospheriG-ThermospheriG-Mesospheric Waves {ITN1W) 


m 



ScisncB Objectives 

FT^vide wrtrMly na D-dod md#ri- bonding «r sm-afl-acdlb g r rl y 
wmi (l.WO rriri lha Ir r-sias n jffisrgy nnd m-Bmbnnim 
Lrumporti- rate wiL Ln Jbncuphprlc rnQiklpisf and prvdEllon. 

T. Earth Vt+p-tf-. UtiarH g E vfl'JFhK. mgtc-orolG-oiGJl. and 

3-DJt lmi jI GW EtHircaa , ch :r *da mki and prepay Jbon, and 
htlubnadi-anffluji afr-EuIrrlftri mri viriifallry 

2. Fnrl h Arivnrr Tit ^ nntaivE H-ir^r nffadifarnimnilaJ 

vwitfrbr predicbori. clmitti i-ludio-i. and global channel 

3 . lipi-ca SctenBa::Ouafibrflr aibrectems *ith Ivno-icite 
malmm . I ilk :-■ mill ^nnlrrjwnH ■. ihn ir n FTe dt -an I Ha 

in^idiphefc-, IhDrmobp^iQro, arid tefiMpftbna. and lha* rates In- 
ptei-ma dynamics and Epj-ca Hfedh+r 

4 Mnm Fa iilc-Mfcmn: Tlr vi:ln |i im :lna hlnnilir^) nE nrin i niiliimPi 

hsbbllty. aid mam* Mian bars port, rvtevanl liv 
pa rmn*teir Battens 1«>r flu rwri crcirlalian m c-f-c-trip c> J ofhg r 
pJm-irSrr^ ri.niri&phr-! ra tev i! mW-i hnvhi^i intern rma 


iW/sfflon D^scr-ipf/orr 

+ Hriblai-iDtsIgn 

Chid aiu llta Jiravlri-M n imi agr-ipNc-llkd vta w of -did 
twin's Itenin.phprD. r Irrrm n-pfiprn ard Ha i-aaphn p 

L .ninnlm H in H15 nn ■ Rai hi II 

- Cz hiE rJrnijrtr In -dreniir HDD km . Tl^ I ntteim&bn 

- Riphi R^awm Gonebpr 

FJ rigid- sir teg rteslgn wkhatew s*ta H-bdrsdnndmi 
mmpnnanlE iDacteDvii Enmr y nil mteslivi iEn 

- hilrum put Payirad: lUhp. ilHW. PS Uipa- fl Cbi'daryl 
iach-udb^arb Adddfirti)!darvralaf fJ.knd^uladga ni 7J' 

AfeisufeEti'&iiir Sird-fegy 





Efle&Wfifl Tschnotogy OgvetepmetH 


* All Instruments aw ar a Technology Readiness 

Lnwl cif 7 fir hiepirv 



Ionosphere-Thermosphere Storm Probes fITSP} 

Living Wish a Scar Program - Geoapaea Storm ProGes ' 



Enabling and enhancing TuthncleglM 

■Ld-v Mb^msUc Ij E^clnc FiekJ Bia lubunrei 


Solonoe CFhJrt-erlvtf a 

- Hflflbrvarel qdanOrthsuLEas tertfobal (and 
eape^a"/#riiC“laiSLdes hrdipn^n^-nefniffipriEflc 
winnlans;. rfirlirflmp 

-Iten n&pnnnn Insntu i-rtrpii: irli, imiIi'I rit-i. ilmn 
-Iten n , ^fii 5 ffi:;i t fci gncvnnffiiilir :; krin:; 

:;lii jn j<! iitnl nlimrttnnsLrT. id Minmiplairin 

tre (KJlanlaa 


Mls&lon Description 

•■TfcVifc^fiJiriNann in fill - 1 incfaiiilrtei nri:nl;i artels ;ri mninnikS 
dtirudae af40D - -1 50 ten and : 0-1 5 r azlmumal separations. 

■ Mi inniM [dii’ri! Ilir:nrti 3 r.fdj<!n: an.i^N m ; i m r=:; hn id n p f 1 1 1 r 1 1 a 1 1 1 1 ,- 
«^0lnezKtarfl>-4mcLTEnt*ilh HEHJ mBtfmiB&E s Dentine 
i turn. 

M#atuiwn*m Svntgy 

« h-i-LlJ n-KUijmHn^ nl r«-=i r ?i r-'i p |-i=^ r-q ihIh-.-.hi'I M plaK-m.a- 

rwiml Kwplinq, In particular neutral wlnda Bnd«rnpoilton. 

K K|i; sixmin 1 1 1 c ta 1 1 ; 1 1 ■ sn ; ; pimiitai gnirl ?:;impling nl 'cn;^ ilm M 
-Brianc-ns asmlddlE ladudea 

- n^miith;ii , ;i‘-|i;t;iIciii jeijhiJi"; gnmri ^iimplng id j|- n! ■ml 1 ; 

- InagerobGCinaLJwiE of neural DompoEltiw and ibfiotpnere 
BEnrvirln ;i nhtli.il birv. nl IT liuiriiirjri ■ivciliitidiL^ 

- fin mtepral part ol LVV-i ^ropram : 

So ur D-,diaii:iLs Oda-Kr^brvp^iMJKa EWduta 
Kadiabon Uetl 'd\Dm hTo tie-5 pfo^idB m agnetotp^Bnc 
hpiiL 

-i Iflrjrt.itvr: ^hrihrn Viil-i nthrr gmunil hn^nri And ^ p.iri^r.r.TH 
fiSflU 
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THE NEW SCIENCE OF THE SUN-SOLAR SYSTEM CONNECTION 



Janus - An Earth-Sun Mission at LI 




Science Ob j actives 


■ Undaraiand me structure nf Farm's atmosphere 
trom the surface Id the Utermcsfihere- 
ionosphere for a range of seasons, solar 
radiation and energelic panicle inputs. 

■ HigtwreanlLitinn syrnplrc mnpptng nl 
firwirnnmentalty important spacLp!:, Ira tilting ui 
pollution plumes, and ozone layer dynamics. 

■ Explore the dynamical and chemical linkages 

between lha upper and Inwar Rlmnaphera. 
including the effect of so lor forcing, 


Mission Description 

■ Delta bunch ueticle to LI HaJo nrtnl 

■ 3.5 month transit. 6 months to orbit 

■ 3 year lilelime. 5 year goal 

■ Daily science lalemeiry, and real-time, 
low-rale broadcast mode 

Technology Development 

- None reqtired 

Measurement Strategy 

■ Continuous Earth and Sun viewing, 
and continuous upstream particle 
monitoring 

■ Sun (EUV) and Earth <EUV. FUV, VB, 
R) spectroscopy to provide new 
physical understanding 

■ Coronagraph end solar wind and 
energetic parEldc measurements 
provide continuous space weather 
inform a linn 



Jupiter Polar Or biter (Juno) 


m 



i 

1 

(VWl-TO- 

/ 

_ | 

- ^ 


JJ JT’tJz Aid Lb-'-b* k". r Ar*p4fc 


■ ftfeaMjrenufsrf ^Irategy 

- ik-teasure P-Bruwi and Fleldi In-S ru in Hie 
floral Axelmabwi Keaisn 

- ira-ae^jwra in ms UV 

- rr-Eci3fl:y m m u re Hie Kiaqnn Jde ard 
L^nliaur=fton olthe Near-Planat Magnate 
field 

- Ihn H-lJi Slnichjm-rvCEhn K^rtuhrm HPlfe 
-Mu Bwave rafcmeliyor doth planetary 

3finoaBrie- r e and svnehrolion zone 

I Nippkv nrii p ii xnnhnlr. fir 

■jaMlabonal nsU 


■ ^gntfosplieric Science 1 Objpdlvai 

- Die Kelityfe -iJonVit-jULf s cl Raralary Katabon and or the 
rvttrecd&n tfldi tie Incerplanearv Medium ro Jfetfan 
hbqrv§wE.?hfl 1c D^an its 

- hfcM 'jt't'dl bfectnc -arKl +.ian^ietic heldtHenulala the ProcfrEse* 
far Produce [Tib Rac*adDnBelffi.F&4ma 5heei.and ne Aurora 

- hm momentum Is uania frired beween Ajpliar's i&nra&ihe® and 
maanelDi^hue 

- Identify the Parfldee Kecoo ns fcae rdf the Generation olthe Jbrian 

p\iuir.i nnri [’fclrminr Ihf^ir h-tign^lmph^rf Xcr.rr.r Kflgmnr. 

' Cihai 5cl0nca Objects 

Ihttnmi mil mlfimil ■■ : : u:1iiri L Jiy :|r;ivT,. A m; N|rn- fei: Ih'IiS ir iLSipimp 
- 1 hfrtftm iHh cm fjiln w:\ti ntlcFfiuifflJit cirkirriAln^ 


* M^ion OpycripLion 

- Ne* Honiara Ms* ion 

- Mssiofi Design 

- fflaa VS&1 Launch 29 \-\ kq i.3*15 hp capacity ®C a » a I 
m 2 & 2 

- L C'Iil-j! Polar LVtjil 

P (^.tt'lndlrdon 

- 5 7 WhnrnnjiEA. 1-YftJir (JHX 

- Might System kgriceoL 

Spin Stfiih/i'd P . illmn 

tieilrif /iiiriy InipikiiTiTrilrihnn 

- Payload. Magnetic held 4 Pansies Imagery Kadiofnetry.tiraviEy 
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LI Diamond 


H FI IOPHYRIOR 




m 



1 



y'j \ 


• 




\ 1 / 



• Y ■ 

V-.il ll'i fWUh 


Enabling Technology Development 

* Solar Sail 

- Solar Sal NawpOnn lonl& 

* AnononwiismruM Vfceicr control 

* "Mulu-Chu Moduli' (MCM) Ecdronlcs 


Science Objectives 

■ A^jL-kfu Lliu L^upui'.-L't J &uiii w rU Luibufcr^* (n- a«n r UuuL-ly. 

vr 4 K:iy vislw and t'nhi □» -a lunuliun ul napai An ii 

space and mtc, Prand-fl daslpadu' scutes &1 pern vs 
fvndi-edb yf hJcmrttri lo> Uu uuln euuIg ul rnbrs-xjhhiufmlpiE 

■ DtdlI otot-utdiujiiIs jT die prcsblr su jIu I EyiiinaLi "as, ul ll*a 
hpMnn 

- Eh*; war M-aoekntmt «4 ihc utUmk* w ill supoiruf nul and 

i- fc'f hl«t IV 3-f'ul ji variation Ii conueclBd aid f-opogalinq .v aval, 
t r o:ki -re ottwr Griccrbunrcs «i m ioLit wind 

Aftssuui Description 

- kfdmpJi Ml uis-n Uettgn 

IMj IV Launch VvM 

1 'Djtotorp'. t-jJ-ilc tr-ansFiK Fr&m E_jrT- le L! I Iso i -HU dap si. 
tan: nna vnnsihn Irran L I ia umih luiui itirthit*. 

" 3 ijt h pimple lei* mirier n-rvwnarl rnH ■ Sflfl Rr ihnw nrri 
o I tJiQ' uu 3wr- Lj'Mi Ira. -^hi Us jL-u-. l 1 fw auh^v 
■ V6A*k.uGnsUibfipcmbJfiat»sr« J C lU^twtl 

- Quirhuujis VifWfig* 2 ynm fc FfinlLJhr 

- Flight Syslnm- Concept 

- 4 srvir-nrmY pew 1 ** ftri F>'G ir- f^wr inh 

- Fflhs ™ Pn nun (; If, ap-1*. W| 

Afc^urcnicftf Strategy 

+b 4 cum-Milim w 4 Ji uxyrg Eupui 4 Ucr <4 ^ KUidy Lira lul ■ uiifjn 

23 


of luitiikf^n s-l !■■.-: I Lire- a *i both sputa av S t*"t 


h+qh Lire- raiofLAon w th line dobyipfavdnq p aJurtk- «: o r ■ «z la 

brffcu mm Ihp dmni»ri i|imnl 




LI Earth-Sun 


<m 





Se-leiK# Ob^eilvE 




■Inesua* ssliricilvtiy Forisia-ifl and shi E-ircn !- rtip&nat Ime 

j|L_ Jr, - c " -Ii — b 



CtniU hfBC-frlEI 

- 



SC H: ITCt GOftld 

-UMtri-und rttdbash prsetEtat Imtw Eanh'taimGEpftftr* 

tJB 



cwiilsiifiE wtth obstrvtd eIitib a-talta *f lolirvarlihllhy sf 

. 



ion-si HPHli-ptcirAl lrr-iMhf€. 

-DnlBr-mln* trim pitltrnt si ieiar Eiirlati Is-mptraL^rt art in 




tgrdtmtm with sonvtcgvt ihtsry, 




-Undtrs-tand Iha varying ipsttrum si ridiallsn-tmritfid by 


^ r\ 


magn#t«t raglsiiE sf IIh Sun 




-AtUmonji 1 CH^*c Ihw 

-Fruvtdi an InSar-sallbraBlMi Etaniardter barth sbEtrvIng 




umsf e. 




-E>cllvEr contlnunjx r, p^rce wenlbcr otKDrwvtloru frarn LI 

Mia a-ion Dr-scrlpClcn 

■ LI orbil OnrqlinrrGnr SnLir cycln (11 vm.itkJ. 1 year minimum Eaiabaiarw Mai I’D Win 


Ha JKur*mfl-ri jlr.ilfl gy 

- SpaSlaF imaging si bslcfnttrlt Nun of tsiir phslstplwr* 

- Kapid |-1 mini global Imaging EpfittrsEtsfly st Eslar IN. LUV and esR K-rays at msdarata rtbslution 

- Im.i glrrg fl-oLir mngnefogrnph 

- SyrrnpU* stab Imaging &F ttrrtElnal lluxte 

- Syng-^.NIfllittnipsral and Epatial rtfeslutien tpaclnl tmaglmpof lira E>unM birth irotr the tntirt ultm'totat(UY|uWE4ilfl_ 

and mrrnrrd |IKi :;prrntrum 

- Syrioplhi niHjhiirknn iH nt>=. of *nworjTVhr tally Imputant tl-*niNijl Rpuc.ld-x. Jtnd liwcwn Inharlti'R rtviuK.phAr« 

■ Syrinplic rnnasnrrrrm nEs nf grnn-rJiDann gjir-or., arrrKofc, iifiprr nlmar.plio-rn dynamics mid cloud Iwighrlijahiisr willi a 
ra-soInllDn r-1 nl Innsl 1 Dh.m 

- DbAniViaEkins o I backside- or IhE Moon [^pprui men luster Lfwiiki'c. nita rad * insIrumenEs. Inln-gr.ilo c ,i lihTJil-prinr, wIEbLEO 

and G». 24 

■ Solar CnrniYigrnjih and Spiacu Firnronnimt lirJ . 1 iimonl:; prDv.dn -r □ 1 1 1 1 1 1 l i rn j : ; upslrcam inn iiroinii ills □ I nficrpdc 
pjrllcks at LI 
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THE NEW SCIENCE OF THE SUN-SOLAR SYSTEM CONNECTION 



LI Solar-Climate Connection Explorer 

(LtSCE) 



Science Objectives 

p Ex amine iho- mccKanis ms lhat p Erie ntrall v l*nh ■solar variability In 
chan^i in iha Eanh's thm-it* 

■ fiulaliinhaiirjr^ lri:;p;rt ily ri“;cilvi -:l Farlli iiltr-Hn i> wariiUmrr. ■■ :;d;n 

iwmhi 

* l-samirm H -if: r^n nl uiorgnC*. ^.lrtrln flioof^ in rTtnchruiKmn th.d nffoil 

dimale 

- Ue p^- the aim j-5 pft era pr«@Lse& and Mr coupling that arre afltecli d 
UvfheMariahon -of tolar irradiante antfhofrflteydnvB clnale change 

OliswvafJDfl Strategy 

■ MidEureOiB sp&al. fpetiral aad temporal varidton In Vn tartteE 

.ritriln -.vl ili! mi akiiMj!;iii li ’iiniyn i:; mi n^Min-irn^ llii: :-:cX;ii [il>:icin 
.aorl AnergAlc furt«rifi input In Pin h arlti's 

Mission Description 

■ t* ample M nc khi Ups ign 
-fmJibAiry hallhibc liaruiliir luni Farlli In I 1 Hilo 
"Condniwut Earn 4 SolarVle^inq >3 year* InFinaiOrtwc 

B Rtghl Syslom Gancnpt 

“HparasnMll ril I 1 mnmfcinmg linDi Bn: Sun ami Uii: farlli 
■PBVoaa.Muh^*a’.t:EnarMr^aqinq apsarova*SFie»r. M v 
^Q^lenqm solar Radiance , l^-s u FH-BSftia.MaqneUcfeld anc- 
tnergeLE- parted nEVunents 

Lunar Imaging Radio Array (LIRA) ® 



Technology Development 

- Wn Ifi^hrmlnpy dnynlnpm^nl 

nefrrtftd 




i-p » 


J m .hi nlhurwMa^ inu^ti Otf il'rHi 

abort irvi AiV'.Vi-i--niiVil uiLh ij-^h 

if rnuUv'L 

Strategy: 

- Launtasc-d udk- mLcrkran^kr n iJJi 
Jtpol i it: 1 ' : fcfvnura iwhHif 
+ Juil huid'J-idih klJjc-Wi Ml lx|> 
iiquiL J lor mjMCiin: wimp 

* Aumk«*hij oNcriirnn epcniKOH 

* l a mL ill '-**•£. diuf^rihel Emi^c* cjlnj- 
bt J nn-fllc for rjpid prcditlran delp-cn 
■ hi - I lull jj~ i jUim utauih jIlm]. la lie Ik 
■ jii Jon a jnh Ijlb ije liLiin-f hi roh l iihv-n 


Chances Objectives: 

* Imii'c ucten wmt irana IAU.a .Jiixkh m Ihcv pr/'pjyji: tram Mil >un ia j AL : ; 
luck eh cnb Icr I MLMir u-i nJ iruh ind .space v. >. _i*er pre-S^bnn 

1 Id-.Hirv <fl\u Lncrf-cbv p-oniJi Ihl.ri unicfc \ li^Kdcinc^ vh iLh radio lua^m^: 
cnlnrpi-c jpare iriufcr prc-i:twn at MJ‘ imwland rniuiajm, Mux 
i- ixuijf and undcnbfid r.rjv«ra-c *f Linti ^ iiLLpn. Inhere lo 1 MLs ■£ odicc ipift* 
u-c-aJhci tints Sr.tm.Jii L\ki iul yvi hftidirirnd.il luck jnpiiki A Ujilc jesuIuLhiii 
► Ihc k^ilrc qucnc> I-- m’MMjcI uJin unnonc M h«cn uil'iiIjj ro<nlulirm ind 
Lilil.i.r jjiJ uii'J /m jmiI Ihc J -i i u i o o"j uh^ro-nJ. iiilJj-Jmi|j utu-h Ui- l^ -l i L iJ miiik-c- 

M Is si on Dfliinpfion: 

r LuiUl ’hjALliuhhslh JlUI3 LU |IlI IlMia lnpll I i '-III V ] ii | ll J|ikl lUI l !■'■ inllL-a" acrJu 1 iiiuouip 

* npek- inay Lml nm in -ipuL . 1 . .nviii/i mr' in 1 Lm Mmm nrr.-.: huh wh.'u 

T^lcrlT^TV Lua^inl^^ LnpJ»lil - fc oni L-nniiiiiiiiL-jlniii ml nma |- a i jar liH-iJril 

■ -in.WKI uuuffU Uipuk jJiibBU-. jmlJ Lidv mi m ik’injulnJ im po^b-uiiiidc ■Iilviiiil 1 
iKipmn. fPV | nr imhhkJihfeml ] ohll ihirtno-s 

L FtiIi, niiiil, in- Is nnmllNl unh rw^r iBlsnnff. i^rr which rMon :JV- j 1 , ub"hL j 
i or lurur Mfi-ci- « i'MIlT \n\ i -iiijm r-n-: 

i- L'cvT/labim .fuJ in.rf - ihiii im i .mi 1 pin.- J, rm nvirai ji ] I H huh- 
■■ \lt.g nn lii,- |T l Jvu Iijii l-nyr±rs 

Enabling and EhlrarwiFig Technology Development. 

■ Elioc lop ic :hnnk>f> nuicnib- rariun 4icci d^pr^sic d imcnnu ind liid- 

* iiL^hfn i mpl-.r.>:nl deploy ekhI rtner 

L ink grate rraeutheus alhc-r pu-wer wur-ca inr con'.piiiJl tin jd ?1 dawnlmk 

■ l)LM.ni haUv. ^ c -•■■Mv- ire lor lunu ln:-«Lj ivr id jJiuii imJ iduc.: prLKrrKmr 
B Impkciciil In ch Jjli file dpv-nlird.cn L^xrth 
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HELIOPHYSICS 



Lunar Reconnaissance Orbiter (LRO) m 



Mftaturonvmt Invatilf^Tlon* 

■I iin;ir OHiilm t astir Alir*ir:lnr 
-I nnir Kiri iMriuvML'iri- l"!h N 1 1 ■- 1 ^nir«:r»i 
■I iin.ir hDfinMhrKi Nriirvnn I 
^ni^niirL iiniL/Hailinliin F^mifiNinl 
■I pnnn Wp/in Mi|ipiri| PTr^nnl 
-Ljj'.rnc Kifcy l-i!li-- , -,ri]|ii - ri:-: Ihis bnurl:; n\ 
Rudulun 


^cJance Ubjeclwe-F. 

■IRQ Mil etiiainffleaatjremenia neeeasaiYtbcharfici ena Hjru^nbcdc 
and human landngstet 

i Hiaav^ill lurifl'tea &jree= and cecum e , ua§oe eh oline 

Linar nadBd«i erHrflnmeM releoncw hunan Wciogfcal r eiponae a 

Mission [Jpsnnfflion 

-The LRO mlg sion Mil be launched Inn ihe NASA K5C/ETR an an 
hiannedlflia-cIftM ie.p Delia 10 launch ^enicle aa aanyai 0 :i»er 2DQB 
■tfter aching ha fina iga'b 1 me LRCi baseline niasi-an ii 
ran^nafly 1 tarLh vearan-IMiU km circular. pc : arorbiL 
■THU mayiie t^lloMd byaneiaanneDirnlEilGinorLp 10*5 yea p s In a IWi 
rralncnancearttfimfiLBlaua canmuea Dbse^aic^s anc posilbtyihe use 
d LROat acommuficattwi relayaatellile 

- Iha LKU soaEecrEfl Mill be a ii-ans slat* zed platform w Ti boh s-borec 
data and raalim a dmwlink caa^> i&a . 

-IhecjjnrentesImaLelof me downlink. data rate -s- 1IXI M»a Min delivery 
d up Yd tf uutib-flay ol 00 a a .^ahon dala to eam 

MoaEurwnenl Strategy 

"Lharadanzalrm ddeep space radialianenwnmenl in Lunar crM 
'{Jecdelc- global loeopraphy 
IHI^iipaUElfeEoludDfi hydropanniap^np 

" I ^mpftradihPiniapprir] n pnlar nha'lnAFd iw^'int 

Tmaangol turlace in pemanenfl^ahatoMed felons 

~ldr!ilflr;ilKri rVlpiisiEiiiidiifiiTsiK nJaifiriidsillii niikirniahiia:- wialiiriushi 

fwil^r-rnhl iMpr-, 

Vte we tmenl PI mater a/rf amailer scale raeflurra lar landing s Cet 

J, nh;ir;fci Im.-nim i>l |inl;ir rnglnai lighbrij rimiiHninr-nl 
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Magnetic Transition Region Probe 




Enabling; It cSinolaqy Cx vtlop ir-c nt 

■ I wm: lqli“ wriylil m , iVtI:m -3 i:|iln :; I-:r ir.i- ci 
v sin®!: rwiiir IH ind finnim ijImmliIi 1 l 

- Erienaade op:cai be™ 

■ La^ tornarjup 10 1 BK sc 16K pixels], 

ruroinr hinh O- ,il ISfi-nm. imlipiMl OCF5:; 

■ 1 a i ML ! 1 nmlnii iainmiM! r , ;i fenn. 4 ; Lifill^riinfi k\r 

large ape nures anti EUV 

■ wlahle EtalasiyyEurScet 

■ High D-abVolumu Ground Ptou-j^irtg 

■ fcr. i. iirnl ^jjl!! Ftirminliiin R/-li t TU 

■ Hqn S-at inyPlanorm 

■ Com pan PCI Cards 

■ Ka-band TumpanderJTUniAJGwilrfiES 


Srinncn Objcclbic = 

- Dannyer. measure. a-^OLio^a iawne JD arucoje and oyram « 
of me mapnebE tantilon ^son between me photosphere and 

mpiT rfm^ui^phirp 

■ CiuiniJrithn :-,fru::!.in' . m:l r^inCiln l!ir m;inni:irfr;krr.ilmn n:qli:ri 

witTi Uieir pTrotos phanc r mIe and the map-ieUc EVeseing and healne 

ol thrs chii-fr.ow^ihfiT- »virt erron. 1 

■ Rrniulu! iiurlmr;iMirn Urn uppM.ininu 1 Isiinr. |airl. ;mrd -!li^=; In jrhr>n rrl 
maqneic lle+d oni^eljni^amenial mLargranirarioales Inm-E 
ptubGphpm 

Million Dci-crIpCkHi 

■ bairpfe Mason Daiign 

- Hi'-iLi fVI nirnnhUrkick! (dui: l\ :;finiLid ini|uri:ma!nl|i 
■ Gl^j uvichroi^ju. EniU-i rrliiijig iriJiL- 

■r 3 ve-BfS if! OfblL 

- nifliLSvierr Oanoapi 

% Aa:; Rbibili.n^ Snlnr Inn1i;il Ofm-ivGiiln'vP^iiriKiPi 

- StyarMatf 

- T5 l ktep a Mk» GiBund Term Inal 

* Hayload: bfd Kg. 33U“;V Ipaak). ?Sfl F.Ups 

- M-aa-conuolipajJoad Intern enia iD-aa Miri !-as Imwedqel 

MasLfemert ^Irate^y 

- Wni^ln^nfrTwrrf rn.Tpri.vny^r 1 -!; ol^rr.lnrm.irjnnlir. ■Siild. nten^ily onl 
wlocrwlnrrernagnaiK'mB^aldim reql&n and me phowa phare. wlfr 
large hWh igu.gab^ml. hiph reaiiluban (* 11X1 kmj. aid hloh 

Ai= - i^ :! h i ily 1 ■■■ :+d n. 1 r.«ru.i.H=in.Pf 

■ iTv' ir ;i;r«>*nr tiflini! nl r H glit nir'ijm illi: fir il Inhui:; ily ;imJ 

whKJtjrln upper (JMorrcE Dhefelo^ar rranErt-on ^pion. 

- bUVirrijqeE and spa^orcoronal slructureE in and around the 
FO'.'nr in: niriymhr: tuin^HInn rr :pnn Lih-'.i i -i nirr . md ip/ilh 
uuinpu 'Lfsiyc 1 ru : di_ :tin 
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THE NEW SCIENCE OF THE SUN-SOLAR SYSTEM CONNECTION 



Mag netosphere-lonosphere Observatory 



Go-OByrvchronoua Ssitlllics Remain 
Magnolia oily Connected to the 
Croundl-Bgoed Oboervalory 



4- a*l jILiI f laHfm 

I HWEpciTTltP -lir iTri* guJ 1# mi.1, 1,.ulfL.ul 


Minimum D-esl&n 

was Baitllrwd 

- bcIalE lEchnaloo^s 
devempid by NraAs prepare 
h bci^s a pais tspErtm*™ 

■ Np^ Anhancang t^rfinrtfarjy 

EhouH radJLfl spacecraft coE-t 
b-y IQS 



iV>m 'l-.I 


sc to net Ob]frc.dv« 

■ rir!li:miini , #, , li;il il:iu:;i:% Ini! . niiii.i 

■ DeiEimme of -energy are 

€4rai]iad from ir-s nag^ic-a 

■ ftnhn r?LigiH!ln!i|ihisi i| 4iirnKplN!ri!-nfup , fiiig 

Mission Dfsevlpilnn 

- r*ln jpacecjaftccfflalnja hlqh-pn^erelmongun 

- a EaielliTQ sp ncecran m lc-s-e dus i&f will"- n-a r i a pacK p ah 

- yei s yich^PaLe E-aie les remain maanebalyiannKted 

till Bnii! IreiimuptiMrlE: i :■ 1 1 : ; i : r I . > : 1 1 : i ry 

■ M\ spaMcreftoarTycirsoalme-BSL^mencmgTiinens 

- UJEflrratory fatales tie Mams pot wlTim tb& amoral 

Idru^prvnY 

Mtaiunarneni Sirai agy 

■ Red III: ni^iiiiilfKplii'nririff □riiinival iwa 

■ UrityfleElfa'nteiri elecroo-Peam foir-eciJDfi 

- M'M'i.i JR p'.iTrr .i llrr a rir«1 Qririgmrlirnlt n numr.i^King 
rmillfili! spiimiT.ifl 

- Daffimlrffwarronq mitral arcihEorlES 



Magnetospheric Constellation (MC) Mission 




\1t*rc in&v 

I itLp .vStp .gsfc.nesa .gpv n^mdhi-c.htm 


Enabling Tachnoiogy Devatopnisni 

■ None 
Ttchnnlagy 

■ ST-5 tft^iyn-cxpEnorKJG b era? 

*■ F.ibricaflim, assembly anrl la* ting teGhniquos 
From fridiym, GPS, other commercial. DoD 
ccn&tellali&ns 


SEJdtflCS 

- Determine how itt magnetosphere 
processes, and releases energy From Ihe 
nnlnrwind irUor-Rdion: 

h4ow4f04K Ihfl m»q nil to hail h&hww*' 

Hew are panlefei Injected to term ine redlKlen 
Urts? 

Mi;w ilniss Him rniK|ni!l4^H.i!;ii 1 1 : : ; p h : ci i j Ui llm :,i:I;ii 
nHrvf? 

ftf&sfon Dm ctiptian 

■ Constellation of 30-36 STS class sfc 

- 1 S' inefi nation, nested orbits 

■ AfiDtfRRH Irom 1-21 H c . V = K14 m/a 

■ Per h/c: 20 kg, 15 W, 1 klips. 1 ' pointing 

fjfensuremeini 5imit?ejy 

■ Synoptic vector measurements of 
magnetic Held, plasma How & energetic 
particles 

- Mean spacecraft sep aration: 2 R c 

- Time resolution; 1 D sec 

* Mission targets are plasma sheet and low 
latitude magnetopause 

it 
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HELIOPHYSICS 



Magnetosphere Multiscale (MMS) 





Minimum Technology Design was Basollned 

p No “enabling" technology Is required 


Science Objectives 

-■ UndEcaiMdi^^jnujmefiiilpbsnfii-apI^'^ piaceaieiar 
fficcorre^on particle accelgcaliDn.Jidlu^yionoe on if 

minmsralp and nro.ni; culii In Vi# harffiRimagnRfeisphprA 

Mission Dess ri prion 

- * i p >STafc *ih d s paceoran In a :eiraPedron ccnacllaripc \.2 

V^irraiEnm] 

■ ii'j -i :.|:':ii i , ‘: run i. nii'Nii :,v"-.Ii , :n 

■ J orfral phaaaa: 

- Riata 1: I.JR.by 12 R L , 10" HgI.CB memJia? 

-Pliate 2 1.^R L by^J K.. :o ncl. (a menttis-5 

- Ftase 3 S Rrby1QCM2D R s lunar assn maneuvers 

ir.hksvn --SO ftibi pfcrinrhingi! 

‘ RhaE* -1: 1 Q K L tuMC H L » Sb fid (H nwnfis ? 

Measurement Strategy and Coverage 

r ^ nirfcTi uMh-nL>7.sI iruLrumaiLx dtcfcic fitld, entxqtiUc 

partc4fls. hatplaania AmafftttornetBr 

■ MMiiLri'niHTil:; Lihniidijmigil pihEsrcsEiiJjilr! 

Pfi-jx*" 5 DitfBd Phtomgjmfcjf* : pucoithcUehi 
accetera-^orv.Tijrtulefice, sdar^lra envy 
Min^r >' ntrfil!;i!li!ftLi~i!;fcini! nirxiniinirlnn. | J ; i ^ 1 1 1 ; i 
!;hi:nl kiunriiv ;n ml. nnrHinl rfcniplHin 

. Ptias* 1 . fcfcjiwfcM : reeannecdon smicnm and 
^jflBfnlcE.TMmBaaa.pfcm&lonaEwaE boundary 

Pll. Mil! J PtKl-fLlISp K4tgiHfripy'LI!;i! MCII DlWiUlf II ■ 

connexion 'erf^e convection, po'-'iim nuxenry 



Mars Agronomy 




Technology Dovotopniont 
* Low Maere/Powr InStrumenlaliwi 
- MIcfo-Spacecrsn Component and E 5 J 5 


Sc/onm OfyociivHS 

- IVirr mrf. iw Ah -jir nnn ncte rrmte .vgb imriHfin. k"i din 
Lwiptis-lrifl. dam <t and Iftrrpcratufi cl Wt rcuLral and rcniE#d 
nniTfKVftmH r.t w i.pprr jmeKphim 

- DeCi rmra Uni rl-'ran magnetic I <-U 3 l htiri and now llw sc 4 v 

a ml iiiiiiKtn n-rili #e upH:i jfarrr l pl:i:i n m~>I n-HnpIirir 

i nturniu! rtin nnJnr inmnrffi M nv nlruwiirm nl rtii 

□ UrUK-^lfTS Dl^l klVL'^.HI IWteuUl #» indlltejpU UUUGI le'jfOT^ 

- tKmiflnm w m rtfiifui nl lj .1 nnn at symiii am rtwi 
OOTexpondfig diartf cl lr» o:^eri And ozon* 

Mission Descriptor? 

* Eaampit Heaton Design 

&: 1 J rv ifliD 1 2 liiDF hi] Cspithy je C h ^4 4 tan% 1 i 

- kid*' MU crfs*. 1 »hm^ Xul 01 .il, i- 1 W 

A»rttali#q Dbi: 150 ■ iE-^mb.UW bn iff 

- Hi« 1 Si-QUi IWirfl,*!*! ki* 1«" Wh1 T4»| 

■ K1u|Ajfekm tit. lJiaipj? rite "kuip-i' will |im>14LP|i 

PnaH 2 SeJCrtt: lMH^briFEU 1 

- 3 fimjii JuHljjn ijrr. 4 jiJvi d lui wniiia^igil 

J Migfil Sysl nm Concept 

■ %iUi-nay i^mipd. 3-ui ■ l^> A_ l*J. 33SC he’s A V 

- I 'ApV-i -3 Vij WW |*,-3 I 1 1 ■- kbpa |*n] .ii'.i -j*i-| 

. iJ-.n^Tih Ol Hv.aU.I-j* ■£ihU r - I II mt 

MiEa&urGmBnt Strategy 

- r-kijtrai L=t-acF]i Lszap-j l-Li-^i. hciiM Kiiaa-. Ucns-i^t. 

rDfTpcrjturti, Wrii nndCbnpo-iAiifi 

- rhonnal Ms-srrnx |bnx and EJectroraj, Hch>up bn-s, Ena 'Oiatic 
PafDCtex and MkQnt tic and B^ciric HcUx 

- IniftnuDfrri T^wry u-J rtau Anafyit N FYfpjmm 

■a Uf xpocVa lor remote iinxi>g nl «o aprq alnnt 
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THE NEW SCIENCE OF THE SUN-SOLAR SYSTEM CONNECTION 



Mars Dynamics 




Enabling Technology Development 
■ Ustf mass/pcwr inaruffifrfflaKn 

1 The UDAR ■iolld ilsl 72 bTHnsmllJlBriMfBdS 
ijj be assem Hed hn □ lub e nvifonmaiL Lo 
demonstrate Um? power and pulse 
cfiafftctarlSUOI. 


Serene*? Obj'ethVoA 

■ .."Kirn nr hut inr ir^xwMinrr r.r nnd vk ha ■iirnr=i_r^% ril Mnra iipfrfrr 
dtfmpiiiii u i lift I . Ji-HM 4 iii 

- 1 JhIiii* I.iimI llm mrnfR cJ um^<i nT Uhs I IA 

r LMcnlandtwfr hV-MHW H-i+rlrjrTFil.ais-. HiJifr-mizx Ikr* 
tfiiffnnir.-nv Jtnd * nvr dtaLfunan r amp iunn in h itv.ij" xirnn 
M>i Yunattfy uT Kt's and barlli a Lh 

■ Oil iir Ww Quioki-alvti mill jl"i^ juIuhj quvrwmnflB- fu> Urt 
■iflliiaLiQn IpMM ■ jM 

■ F^rwdr inr dun rnqiitml m eerurnfi nrul m dnrilop 

rfmoiptarc nulA Uiat support thu unnncd expiorifiofi 

Mrss-r on Description 

r towm 0 * Miiilon Dougin 

- Lamdi tW ffijiB .5 PimT^, T W m 1 wli churul V 0 \ ul 1 krm'.h 

- r*iB II 7 q?rr^ n r H QiI il kg ta.mrJi k^nknn lapf 

- h4 « MG1 urSii. 2», 5T,[iE«] ^ fi. 1$^ 

- vfari. W ■ 550 Lu i-TjMfl km£t BD d» U 

i rifi.il lunrA Tint Vdfli ■ fi !31 n. Qlilriii] 

- 2 YVdi "FkiFJiii -djiBlun I’n-ik^iJn 4 >>L'"ilTfc li>> ■priiiial«ig| 
r Hiflhi- jyi l#nfc C-unca pE 

rAtarain^iHaH. Iaia ■lahloarl inJmtirtV 

n^r-n+t Ml -g. ITS W. 11.1 tips*** oil 

- Md 3 a bur, *np (Ufift 3 lB aim 

Strategy 

■ F-Philcrrt'uirulu 1 . taii^H-tftjru.'Arids. urutav tiFfcSs-u'-t. 

r RimIi mtti I n r ijiirp ilniariy. p-na&ian. fTIT-j ilninsiljr jrd aim^EHii 

ttfltdMftll 

b Snld Situ I nsnr Ri>^r irnr-rr.in.rri h iinr-n r .|Wi , fl 

- Naulrji Vjsi ^p#ctrome 6 er : 

L Av-:*ta- r a™Lar: jAroapfrorc -fltrfHAy 



Mars GOES 




Mission Description 

* |0 tifc I me 

* Shjzh jliauik citric 

- i'uiimuniL'-uLurQ- re by fur IuEut-l 1 
Manned VSiEiiofft, Mans- Seeds and 
and ikiher Mari nrhhal nu^hiiw 

* Pro vide Criic ak Event Coverage., 
sirhas HPLnrMOl 


Mars GOES (* 4 Gec ir stettonary Operational 
Environmental Satellite} Is tfts Mars analog to the 
Earth* orbiting GOES satellito. Its primary objective 
is to provide timely global Mars Weabmr and Space 
Wealiicr information necessary to support future 
human exploration of Mars . 


Mission Objective 

* ftiranBuu an Uure ■Man melons wfl require rheir mn, iidEp endefli 
^stier and i^acfi-WBailiw praded&n.tor&caEqng and nffA-sting be-cs-Jte 
3rai § [jcally n " m rhan a t ihB nne M an it on ir-= <ar tide ol iha Sun, and 
hen - Frjre unable n re^- an Eam-&aaeo A«ad , «r ano ipa® waiter predcann. 

- space weaker monirof nq and UrefatUng Induda diaracrenz n^ tie anlaf 

vwnd MhJrtjnm ufiL^I h-Un; nionibiinq hu- chirtu^-t Dli-Hur uvdu. und &\u 

etlEci oHear bcumiv on Man'releconirnijrtcminm i>aren3 . 

■ Oiihiii 111! riMjw fhi'iELniK nf fn L iilirvn:; |ihiirc nirc ii , ilmn sil ;ill lr-^*-H 

Digeihef ^Ih^allilelmanlrqaf clouds and dne uewSt" cn dw aurl^a 10 

support ^ urEiDG Lt il i -.i h '_■ l= EDL jctvlLks □ndgraumd Lunununiqjlmns 

Measurement Strategy 

■ Tc-m ptru^j-u ct-ii'j Ay w»nifc sind ccntpus-llbn muLisuniniurLi orihu Ktire- 
irfinuK|ihnri!- Ingidlmrwtti m^iNi: imuging n\ dmjrfc. and ‘siiiil riruK" 

■ ?L|i;ani f!niir«rninil ir.i^r. i.:M r ii nl!; indndi: mingnfei: 5111 l>:li::; . Ihiiin;il 
hliMLinic; (Iikfk : i r 1 1 1 1 - 1 1 Cm 1 1 r. i H 1 1 : k ifi hmu.sdln K riiy; ;nif m.'igmlui INtIk 

- L-inl.^r E- L 1 J im.^gmg hr r, p.vr wnnlKr IcinM^r.lng nnd r.ulnr r-^-lr- 

nonliving Sa lar bUV irrad>ance m aas urarnentE b s ludyadar rorenp and 
calibraLBdndiaVwinpHJtE Kt Kiariafl^nornymodefe 
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HELIOPHYSICS 



Mars L-1 Sentinel Mission 
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Mission Description 

* IQ years lilr 1 urn- 

* E Id lo d rbic about chi Mars- Sun L L 
Lip* Julian po unc 

* Cpnrnuoic&tbns. ng Lav for tiiCur-c 
Manned Misak™ , Mars Se-nii* aid 
jimJ other Mars 4.1 rb Hal nisstii* 


Tfts Mars M Af^ftou is similar ft 1 

cauicflpf fo vjrtoi/6 Lf Earth-Sun Mfesfons, 
serving as a sjmm weather setrtinei outpost at 
the Mors* Sun Li Lagrengian point Its primary 
objective is to provide timely global Mars Weather 
and Space Weather information necessary to 
support future human exploration of Mare. 


Mission Objective 

- rtlronauls 0 n tTura Mars mrs-EianE wJS recurs -teir own. (ideperdenL 
w&ayrer ar-ds pace weather prBdcden_torecaBqngend nowEasuria tea jse 
aLaindeally rr ort dun or rhe one Maia u on ite hr site ol die Sun. and 
berelore unable la f^V-on fcam-baE*d weadur huS epm weathEr 
pradkflwi, 

■ Space weather monlDerag ana tretas img include cfiaracierWna ihs 
solar wind eri wonmert be ^rt, mcrurcrlng die changes ot a nter cyde, and 
the ehecrols^sr BcrMiyen Phtars DelKomniuricgjisnfl t^Km. 

- JLf&j surame nf Strategy 

- Spate endrunmem rr e as urenencs IndudE enerqeic ?an des . dwmal 
Plj'j i" ltj (luf ps jnd E I u-l *! rc 1 1 j . Pick-op lurrj , tub* >! rjyj . jnU rri-jgrwU^ 
leU|. 

■ KnlnrFUV imping hm |WTrrv«!;riu:r tri^iiiing ;inrt snkrcpdr 

miimlmnij Knlnr KL^V Irriiidiiim 1 - nn-iTi iirmi-ml:; tr; liidy.i :- jii lijfi nji mid 
r^jlih-jlud rjiJuli'.v hpuLs br bbm a lectio my mod nib i! 



Mars Science Laboratory (MSL) 




Relnviinon to Svn-S^br System Confetti on 

- rhe ol charactenangthe s Jhate radiation 

iMi'junmmnUin PAir:; In:; dinar! n:liv:ii ii H! b ftlf. m;idin;ip 
I l:^!i lp,f! J mill is tiiMfig ;idilir'!i!ii:il hylhn K;jih,ilii:-n 
M.xnfULmnfl r]pk*~mr |K^] i 'which has l^.nirhs hfi And 
stiDiig iiruUtaimiiiri limr ltn: S 3 C nHininiuiily 
rUuir.;icb!ii^np ; ■ ■ : 1 1 jieJi^tk tiriding IhniiiidbliiKi 
riivimnnml^fi Kinm .5 hindrwn^nLnllo iVJ,inii-ihvri P 
iKsi!r.!iing l ii: hiibliiliiiEyidlhi: fihiriil. nid i:v;i'iili;d Fur 
Ijhiri: 111 iinmd him; in ia^inm; R'±\ will iirnrak: llin 

esa endal p r et-j rsor Informaiiw neces-iaiyi* dewlap mu 
mitigjfeGn it jAcgyfbr human; ris k5 


Scle nee □bjr^cilvc 

- IhE MS4_nr3S'on la me neuNA&Afcfen rove^ mias on stfiedrAed 
e t-B launch40hfl£DO!)wlii du M-rall E&snM oorecurt u er^ore 
and quamnadvely assess apiXEndBltiabicaiofi PArs. ThE spEcinc 
objtci.* a PdSL include ssa-ea sing ne b eleqeal parental oTUie 
endromnwiL cnaraewnSngrhfi geology oftrs landing region, 
fowsdgaung r>sr.ear> presses of re evanoe lepasihablatJUlnc 
bclL-dirvs me nalE or^aTer. anc cha^cierizngned^oBdabECffun 
ordiBa-urfacB radaUon enworvnert including gal*:dc cosmic 
radiaum. solar eraiar.e ^ni£. andaE^onda^necrona. 

MiHf.ion Di^silpIlDn 

- JOOD kqs?a:ecra^ launched m ible 5 D 03 1'o-am^lln 20^0 

- l- irst planetary rues ran Lo use or eosion landng hchnrquBS. 
areorlng uoirrc^flrd me f-feman sulece tlmiario ite ^aydre 
apHce shune canorda Iq ennrviirou^i be Cenn'a upper 
atmosphere Landng nstfiud ^ould enal/e m« re»r to land in an 
area 20 do JO fdlamere 1 1 1 £ 10 2'1 01 lias) long. abouL die b>zb or a 

smjill rj.nlp-rfir widR<rjin^m jnd IhmA lt> n-.* br'iAF. rm^lliv man 

prewuE randinp asnet onshtars 
hvesllgallonsAnaEiiJ nvnn t* 

-Mva Scl&ni^LaboraierylhtaEiCamefa 

- Laaef hdbmri Re#noie Senslna ter ChEflilavyand Mcr^lmaging. 
-Pr'b'a Hanc Lens Irra^er. 

- Alpha Particle X-Kay Specmofneler. 

■K K.iy l^iflr.irdArL'X l-f-ny Nijfirn^rmnrn msEnifnnnl. 

- Kadikian Ass ess rr e^LUelec-ttr 

- hiars DeEcetf Imager. 

■ f- «;; h m 1 r, 1 1 1 >r| 1 ; 1 I f ! , .-t 1 : : : ; ^Hirlniniriiliy.'livEihinL ;nii 
Sfi * iTlpnm filar 

-Hulsed h Bulior beur-[e and Delector M 

■h-i'-tiimnkjgir:; J P.iarknyr! wilh I IIImmi^-E Snitsrii 
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THE NEW SCIENCE OF THE SUN-SOLAR SYSTEM CONNECTION 



Near-Earth Solar Coronal Explorer (NESCE) © 



Te-thn ofogy D evet&pment 

+ r v. nr n-nn-rtmpfthn-rl win na imw 


Science Objectives 

■ Tc u 1 1 J L' - r. L- j 1 1 U Ik w xubi crwgirtiu pabclu i SEPi j jk- prudutard Ji«d 
p cnranilnw-ix tp:cw:*n iCUEJiihoekE and i 1 b«T el 1 E-Pf eufrnm-xheeis-. 

h Tit iindnixmnd iw ph jIskaJ pf rwiriv rr» r hnning nnd *ee flier rung tIw: Inxi nnn 
L>L- , .V !rL^I winliifer ULMQPtiJ KMruu itgicrm. 

Mtei/Ofl 0<?£eripr/OJl 

■ Enam-pli WNiwn Dcxign 

p UulJ I I'Ji'CME? l^h Vflticta [-lBtftk rma nur^I 
B K4J tar- Sm Synch crM 

- Rljm Shiism da it** pi 

11 Riylvm Mi u 2 ?? kg: F*** nr- IBB W Hm.i Rmr 41 7 .nn r . 

- i\ i i v 1 1 1 1 : : n 3 L nryr A|htImii~ LJJ fj£rixiii:p.i|:l:> F^:H:i:lirirriirr 

■ A,£v jnec-d Largo Apert* □ Vaibta CtHoriJpg-raph' hUnnoieCBr 
B kU lipucKf jM Wit: NS k* Hm trW W |Hm re-scrvbn 
11 flJv Mirny |KrMinrd B-aan -ri^Arml. I 5 nf b 'i 

Measurement Strategy 


■ ^xicBCfjrilkix can be bcccrrpu-hcd v^ri 
twlug iKl i-ijijHjy juJ -if ijl titk-h-brl 
f^p^Eirftg 

• Fnniirftiy prnvr* w JhT*n-h*3FJtRiriwA 
Leu cool Slutei- 


. ytPpratrutHDfi n CHt i-he-sh^ a*uf ILirp.^HIttuiranl ■ baa- La-; 

I rV fj j-:ns]r:i|Ni :%|hv iKimlrr 1 1 h I n i ira hp i n l HH:k- □ px n ■ mw& |kk.VkIhk.^ iiLm.iili 

porofneftfi- Kbjog xu proffer mi I M+dparLcte popefefaxys. and defN4d PUtach 
nnrrtvir and I pirt xirvngihx:etvrm-ahMEpkHrTfipiirjwmrrx. nndderivnd 

iKCfHi»i:lbii ijIi. :iikI i!iH:lir nml iici:jiii>!c: Ivfcl ^a-imylhi 'JkdLiH Tj:i mu^r:i(ih 

h 1 :- jtf'x- 1 ar pr indc-s- UHL inbgex ol Lltn i™ t tctJtofi cl ctoclron dersfv 
r B iri_iiriirr -fir tinnr] nfefNriirwgfarte FMIri ^in.riurf-ann 7nfJ ! .Fr*d xpnndx 


■ FTiy-sical pr«&-a i&i of <«r«nJ hiahMig ft wild acsbltraftcnc 
UV lvkLi 4 iUimmjlixi& ul lh J mi and tfectwi der^ihitk cvl/kivr 

ip4edx vd voioeftp dfrErbibonx; and detection cl ofis <a- tti a large ■■ anq-t el 

i:lin>yr In miui rnlau Rbiihnrt^ i^mbincm nml clwyn tUa ilfilmrri-iMkxTj i 

Lfli'.d Id eterfMy xciar wndsouFca regions. Vtsfcki carotid polarfrcLrY pri'sdts 
rfectron de^Ai> itrucljrn nebdr-j rrarrad rragmAc. Iieid sVucluic and AHlow 
vi|H^rdn Ri^ira:nl iiriiaih mimilb Jar m-nd fea niMiali Kn IIkhmiUuiiJ nnkih 3| 



Neptune Orbits r 




Enabttit Tgclhnshm D*^iQpm»ni 
- to&rapiiirfi (0.3 d DA mast raio i 

■ Ad^anefrd lafe-^in Opdcal orlarqe- 
dam eler intlaAable- arlnr^ 

■ Advanced Wadiaiae^pa Hmer 

> rtjiisromc.ja spoc-ecrAaoeralona 


Sc fence Oblcctlwx- 

- Ktip NBpluna E-^igMp aajri^iMG m-ipiet ;1=Bld 

■ IX'Irmi ini'll in niiigiMsti!;plHTln inhurianjE Mi:- h 1 1 |d 1 1 y Ufa 1 1 1 1 lit; anil 
«fci^niaqrH!lirn^m mLili^x^ilh llinubiniil 

■ DeK-rmln* ihE derwlfcs . conpoElwm, iM wm-pe^aMe a ar 

miTis]nr1^^phrfir. plir: m n pnpLJi^fcnnn and rmirrifilftiiAnnn 
tuiJiqhKiiJl llu! nmpi!ln%|dHinn 

- hfcaBLre tie plasma to^a BtaaaaiEdwlihiiied^.Bin« ofifi* 

maanEeosphEredd^nDytiE planeia roiai^n anc byne i^a r *md 

■ DiiEnrmiiii! whailhnr InBn liii:: ;in iAirvxir nm|pmlii: rinfcl iind 
diaraLteMii; tie s-^aani uinLcrtiJljun willt Trilun and ib abnmphere 

■ Compaq [TieniEdnETrtpherE oINepUL'ie *it.oil'^ p ar^"Brv 
mapnBtD5p^er&s arid torn Dam ITib ir^-mapreliDispherB Infe^aGUen 
■AiUi diu^aliluaihx^lulliku of JirpCri jnd wid - i yieioleorTilan in 
Saiuma rnB^EDSp^efe 

M -i £s^n Utf riph^n 

- BarrclE !-Ai5.tliyiDeE'gn 

- DeIlb.^Jlbb Leurufi iJup SLTra^cicrii 

- 94Z yrt to Neplune + ^ in oroil 

/r:rniJipliiri^ Oplir^il []iiiii hKRZ EunlMinkigy 

- AJKjrwmikJsepEffidariandnB^ddri 

- Mull ole Tjtivs el Irltan 

- Hjgb1Jf.iT.iim ^nnnrpl- 

Fii -hl 1 ; A P.ii1i:Ii::; Inexlnnninliilxin IPkiiimsh, FrwirgrJir P;rtdn, 
^pnatil-A tlBtfflG hl4lds) 

Mfinxurcmnif Strain gy 

Hitmiul pbixman. ertiqel: pm lefea , mayneik mi tk-Lln: ^eldx, 

liaEfna fravtiE . and auroral rneaEMements (including uv Epe:Jai 

■ r: ; h : 1 1 rri f nr hi -pli inn iind Tiilnn] 

l-'fegiJL-J U>eurv a.nil UjIj anulv^iu p^Dqrmn invokrinq-nLineiicjl 
-HnutadDni pJoce&B eb. and ewrqedc-pandEaccelirauDnL'ndera 
uinnlyid plnnuiarym agraibr dipn'i 1 □nm'Uilinn!; 
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HELIOPHYSICS 



Pluto/Kuiper Belt Mission 

New Horizons 


m 



Measurement Strategy 

■ Ttm fcvta-1 ftm fw^fiw nri F Ui 1 YVT m* *mmrt hnln wV 
■w^iFKhnd 1 i-.-x vnJ ■■ L i^kIi wi" Flih ■ -eeupsig 

J^vi rX~ - n LGn|wiv ia(h v -v ■« b i t - * e 'J^e . 1 1 
- ijTT J. - ■ it *rlh 9-j UorfiiJHl n via! Vi* K ^mk 

■ Tt* hjb Lv'jeii. IxIlv SfvLicttMw Hmlqriui Ml 

n«n riv-artm nl -r r wj apKliun w J -'- n 

*ab- - h ie ntQmGJ ar»f unf - a! rm l 71 " i*v* 

■ Tbi S;ja- ! L'.a ! *» /WX. 1 ^ 'TaLn a'a y 1 # eLbL n Lbi 

r?!-p r fe wlx 7 nwdun. I~-a |j _*_■_■■. a ?. J e4i?i ntntr i^rv^arp Lra^a 

*Tth Lfivttti PHp^f iptinnw NIK. V-] htHEJE^nn IHUU 
Kiejn ■< it a*: Ms a ■ i ii aafew mi Vrulifi -rl Pl*te 

■ixF^j uLr ml E*-| L ic-iinai^.^ 

‘ fill HI Vi EWbfl HflP VHHI <Hf 1M VPKI CfflWV W Ef 
HA WTKI 'J« ftuU H £fliTO W l.-jr. ItWHIl [VfW 

1 Th* L^| NU*^ kK^'nanf h«ir iMn j ml nrj 

4YMJ[«fl 744** lUH 


Objectives Relating to SSSC Science 

-U-aractar H4 Ltvn ra-Jr ■ □ si FUo and -Is «c jpe rdft 

-Chjr4:wrii-i m-:- M*arwnd lUBnaciiori w Eh Fkiia s-f-scopk - -; 

jUiu&klmi*. Tim ft □ jK iiwuLe Tub umJ Il"pjm iu 4 m w t*$ ul Uir ijuLui 
hakKpi-^r-D xuggciiJi jr axlDntvD, prc-fcatrV aiyTiralnc fllc^JcLcfi 

ii:ijb:hi a ill nut’aliinlaiJ pck-ii|> bhi'h iiii:I vc|m I a:n:i1 kainla: nkm:l. 

■5 ^ ji L’h Ilh JlnsspJim* around Qkhuii -and dui xfiir uu llm i^fen 

wnd (nk r >: !>:■- 

- Til 1 1 1 1 : 1 lBibLu- aivn-ilaj j±irri isf :1m ih nian Ku^vt flnl Cbja-cti 

-ktJxur«n - < idOt * rd cc-ndlc^*, iKbdr^ittm dIFikIs-oI rtarilblar 
pick-up nni, m Wrt oulcr hchosffcrE- Le. Mails s orb4al dtibinta si SI ALT 

■ mil Imynsfl 

Mission Description 

Lj unchid tiaBiHhJl^ January II. HIE 

Laiinrh' :>p* I Xins.wnl Hr I iitia tZdlvzi. 9 kinds 

Alba V.A1 il hi risqs^ CMkiP/dr !;rAIMmi nrLah H 'burl 1 

Trs|sL tupy- 

■ Tu PHiki "■■■a Juul'.'i C'ev+r iTp-A £3 d sp s uTwiiiJu^i 

L DHEiU*PLF»ltall IjduhS-SlV.TpJjA- 

SbnrwKluy L Hinr.h ’WArafatar 

I Thni.v T i'-1 '■ 2m? ; jfaiti tin* I i w n n» on ■ ii ,wMrv4 ‘liIti lnh*i".-Y- r #1^ 

ai 20 1 1-2 020, ■J'.<|.N"idri jci susd aj'i Ji drta. 

EbII ! |i Ci Lihr. Tliw Tnl 1 £ riunliK artkrdv uwnuiA dint rrriiunariL u>ia .puulr 

nirtimm vlirm^LiriFUHiy [timEWi-nftntvatri. and iihiiniH bnhi> 

li-i-hr hrfjMirtdr 

jL^itar rntMirtir E^a-rt vhaftiliri SA-^c-fur hahirodn I dh jTi- 

Ma ■_ 1 1 2, 2Q07. M'jviy aluiJ 4 JjD-fil n#a> pai >iuur 1 x^uul 2 1 kAmvIvm pai 
vriu'idL baw HvinjiiAvniukl ■ > ] I*j *1 Umva- iAjmi ta Juafai Muri Ilia* Ci3»«i 
H'kEKflL iXin-aig V,+rfi 31 .7-124 JUD4IP '434 OTflA ll V DDHil. Thi 
t^hr^Mt leinufl .ip \ti I nil-3 Lip^ ■ rv9 a rkik«n lha p-/ m mpialrtiid 
Uirpimluy Dubb' ihn *\ \ aa : cbim la 14-fta dift.i-jle- an’ij' tfi*flAaan 
■hJ nlniTaiil Llre'.'lHJiiB, LxafKhiiT L^ra^^iiia, naUjnniiLc.rinlnn and 
Pulu anynrftv a a k. 

TfMlhn ulOLiy LifiVi'il u | j aT'n': nl 

■No E-inDhj it^inrjojr,- c-qjn:-d 



Radiation Belt Storm Probes (RBSP) 

Living WJEh a Star - Gtaapict Storm Frobcs 




Sci&ncc Objectives 
> Ch^rjiflArlni- af.r1 undAntiJirvI rr.r- 
vari^C'llry urtncrgeic radiaton ims 
Etnd clLcUcm^ by idcnUiyng and 
mfciating: 

‘tourc#, 

-Lass, and 

■Transpon mechanisms 


Mission Description 

- 1 ','io spaceorart h nearly Ktentical, lD* -inclinadon K tfi". 
1Z- gaafc/. h^hV eHipocal (WO hm ^ 5,5 R j chasms ' 
orblcs lisungush spatial from temporal varlaclons. 

M&aeLir&m&nt 

- MpaKiLrp tempriral vwiahfinft .mrt radial pmria^ of 
■m mryi-liu diargad parliclyis. uIcjcLmc anu 1=1 aynu"k; Tlulda 
h respcn^E Lo varying 5Dlar v^nd condidons 

-3multanSOU$ tivn-puird nr^aa^u'ftmftnl^ dl^ndminalft 
hpir^aan ia.Tipw!f.T Rp.niil ptwnrunATin <ilREhgnhh 
bnalaccolBriiLJion rren^ radial transport. 

-F^oMno f.p.if.ftf;r.i1r arhlr^pjavjnp nh^mrv.^tlnnf. ayftr a 
•Mr lr rAnqft al rarir.nl and vlmuhal s^panr^ns 

■ A?'- inlegral pacL of Lhe LW5 program, simultapwr-ous 
tWS I T Smrm Probft fSitwftnj'arfina riftflnft ihft 

ponosphortMJiofmcipfwre response. 

11 Goriokjlivo atudit^ wtih olhErground-bdiied and 

■SMecraH assets 

■ Launch sc heduled for 201 1 

Enabling and Enhancing TechnologiBB 

+ EDryihllr^ EAChrv>bgyri^u«bf!mAm In hlgh-rsi.1 avInmcK. 

* Efihanclnii cc-cnncsoj P to rcouce spacecratt cost for 

mulllplE spacecraft irivc^ligations 
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THE NEW SCIENCE OF THE SUN-SOLAR SYSTEM CONNECTION 



Reconnection Arid Microscale (RAM) 




Minimum wa* BiftekNd 

- En&UNnti rechnolagy required- Law am serial Diwe! 

EBKirim 0 WE, for SCI v*Jy EpBCUDEMW 

- Nfrtr enhancing iBchraQlogyEhould reduce fipacKfaflcasI 
bylO^i 


scltnct Ofcj«flv« 

■ iiMisil ;m IIm: niiirNifiiisffii k AiilI IisiiI Im nmnnmliiKi? 

■ Wretrnief&tcafc InsiBblldE-i lead re £febH eitm? 

■ fflwra sb rhareaienset parwJeacGBleradDn? 

L IMmins ;tii Ihn ii 'ixiniirrlion rr;|inir; ;unl wh;ri is lhi£d] Ir^vnlragy^ 

Mission Dt.vcrl prion 


Mwleo Deign 

- SJiarDbBBr^lc^E rrem single seo Bv^rhrweua p-atonra 

- Mseior lifetime Dinars 

s myiiMit 

- hfcfl^Rfia jUyfcnEUVhmBolna Inammenr 
j tL : V spectrograph 

■ A rJu rjiifinm nC^r 

■ FUVlnhimnrlinh Ruiln liniirjcir 


Strategy 

' inira^iiqh reE0lu1iani.J.ei! pi^^bUVESfenal napinp 

■ Hi^h rL'j uk-jijij'i a 0. 1 r .-piJOil | EUU.tJV^puiLiru^ cupv 

r XraymQrnq £pEeiMaEdpy[17pl)*l; \EJD€\ ■» 5EB gj 1 keV}AnMn 
0.2 » 10 haV.wirjfnlliE«enddmB r-Bscluicn. 
r Milb-wJwItngtfi fcLV W nfc hi adiate- stale 'naaer i U 1 .pitted 

■ hiqhnr-e wsDiusonlnfllllnsiuments 



Solar-B 




Science Objectives: 

Id Totow the Itewol magnetic energy Tram the 
Jinn's photosphere In the enrnna In order In 
understand uht zmay siata release nr 
energy, utftlch boats [-he corsma and [ha 
Tans.cm release of energy rhai produces 
CMC* and sola r flams. 


Mission Description: 

* Japan (JAW.) mission wtih intematonal partners. 

- Japum provided spacecraft and M-V bunch whlde. 

* Launch &§pramber200&ftcim i^igcshima. Japan. 

- angle s^telllLe h a Sun-synchronous. BOD km 
circular orbit. Ter corf Inuouii 24 hr coverage. 

- Minimum mls^Hnn lifetime :t y&a rs unth D-ye.ir MeCInve 

dtslrabla. 

- three mmole aensro feieftmpe?. Id observe Ehe 
Sun In Lho optical (SOTi. uHrawtet rBSi and 
X_ray(*RH 

* Image motion compensation eniifes 0 . 2 S «sec 
angular rtf&oluUQn In Ihci vlsitrfe. 

Measurement strategy: 

- Three lolBE^gp-tra. wrlh overlapping iicfds ofvlow and 
cap.ihlecir smultaneouFi observ, ikons 

* The- SOT will measura ohemphede yticrar magnwlc 

Held* and granulation rfyrwmlfft 

9 The XR.T will measu re Lha coronal response Lo 
ehangitsln chc phoiospnerlc magnetic field and 
provKVE cofmaftemperaureand density 
dfHgnpBtfiC 9 

41 E S. an Inaging spuctrometor. will provide Siully 
msowed temperatures, tfenslws -and velDcme s or 
me material in ihc chromosphere and corona. 
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HELIOPHYSICS 



Solar Con flections Observatory for 
Planetary Environments (SCOPE) 




ScqeE 


TGChnfifogy Kdqyirana*n1fi 

■ j /~' ^iWff I . r m rivargr 

■ i»fn1 , v4|'dY - viK- r v^i Lflnng ytf 


IH-lii: ni:-T: Ob^ClIVTA 

■- I l-i— fi&vi life 3 iTh. 1 l s-tkrli-iT i-bIp-ufi 1 jnrf ■-i-SiTife rir-ijin ™--."ifcrin™ linpInEntiml 
rn.ir-A^Lir> Ihmigh nhnPH.felrinB.i-tf feimml u^knu. rnrmul feviw nlftmfe 

M-t-fi KTMI^nS- 

■ iJ!liViinldfe > :+ hbrtid Jiip£a?- ■ :.iiiid nffiargairYl pkinila | .%^vi fe ftiTAkVja-riiife ti nUmnl 
Imulvibpb ->ij L*. n n j| hiIppuI utai'iLi some. mini ¥mpdup k> Ww Kib r nmd biIp-klIpjm 

- IfkMww hi- 'ftp d I’m iir^>*oiDwiv ltLhungii n em-iiivih^i «nn 

ayilpna w4wuri n a 'nmi 1 1 ■ ■■■ (Man. Vaitife. C-tiinLfel 

■ Fi I n ■:= ind 4H*ind d *f unwid^i oTEznii'i plriul gt-isqK j 4 SDanio by t -tndn] iy^iral 
Dbwftnons- hid mmi drou #» arvc**wl*>4 »c :ieh m-Dtum 

- OflCLfc MITW1 Itli UPll'4 kH 1 iUtTVJtt wn UfK* I JDI 'DT ihVPL -hipuni} M-lull 

Imm 4PPK4EA ■LfiiriJ.Yg-ii mm mDrfHTHdl kh-BI-d flfclOJ 71-3 D-fflvl bn I 

- Uhp Kt Jy jrvri ■.-Panra^ lumn nl inn jraiiipimiTf h^ijan 

IJ.rS, Ihft InniJu-! wnn »--«■■» ^ ^vjihHi anrl I I! Ad 

MlnflTen Das-cNpErSh 

■- llife nvJHir-r&feix tilwupfei^ IJV A ITh 1 *■ rnwuig ban^taHi tri t, r i r i - D 111 nm 
■■ I LiriTx* !^fe^ T*"fenr^a pWTj ■ -rJbaa paffrimn-r* fo- Iftf-nnafeh-anma llgnaa unu^lj a-iil 
sci'-ii %w j-inyiifec^iviOiDitaM 'iv ■ T 

- I kih |IEa 111*1 iptrfrfeJ rfeHiU^-i inBiiiiminlB -ilrllliiLt ferm.L 1 .- 1 nt. *lh Ml h — a-i Ihr adinrliii r# 

I-&” ST 1 G. 

■ hnfe r feniar a^v I fernnhurafe^fina. cd ViwiiL. Mfev-nirf. aAfi ^axwta. In witkfi -\\ !'■ PiLI rJ Ihfe !■ _fct 

■ L 1 J-iBr-:- lnrunr^«rjpta-l -a-i-aa vjlc-na nl ti* Lfe-TS a Karidi ar L>- jI l . n-g r:-f. a aid n 

■nub :in ^anNi 1 j ■»] U hanuphara ■ p In mlriu,-*: fKiai 

« D r ^va"k yjlfe - m 1 '^^a'Hbj'iK Hpfaini 

Nfeutmmtnt Slrat&^las 

■ I IriSar rfr.fejinri nl mmnl anvauna, uppor aim: Lp*v-ir lari nn„ aunphiii a riv^ Mfei-ifiiu 

rim durtouioni 

■ Intfegnp ifMrJnfec^r^' nl EIV ain-fufeilralfenu.'kfim. dinri nlrman'Nw. IfeHhinha 

■ Ka-D-w^-id fcp-pi;Lr-jfc:=-;- F :4 p -an+djirf ; |a L n -«3 v'-i^+a 

■ ■AWa-T^tl h* ■injiji'ia'^a ul J Uuam IN' L|-g iiiniL"i km III* nlpivlanaLaif 

luiinIb. utiiw^iiB^id Ur Ib^upvif 

- l^n-rJ-hum ihbuhitwI -j" hi Inpfeirv* fend L EIM rty-nfe-w a Immll I pvc ferj 113 j-p tau-nl- 
rj'il aliKi|ilm >^p-.l«-jp_'L'^-|> 

■ 4.1 > 1 ie-bw5 m’i'-H-'J'i dpIaUuti Iw'ktuii In v vauU^fM 

■ £d til mud EM re riurHhmnkDl *jr*iai 7 u^ih. ti«IP>^jnd hvk-c-a-Hy m duifig n 

fed j apau- pnfi-aa 

■ L>_'bb-«_-j::ii'| ladinn^fn Ij- ihaaiLLaiL"H| aumaai HnnaruiiB an paiivlB^' na jf^atiR^haxpB, iwLfi 
a EtpdPAi^r-vil ul feuiinai ndui ■ a luinb-i-yl ijip^pidlipj yprm ai pa-Ji uIDiaplviPla 
ba mmi^hinr jVTiVir iimial rmn' Lacalnn. ■.imrm' nul arr air 'jt 



Solar Dynamics Observatory (SDO) 





Ehabllnf Ttichnoloqy 

■ Kj Band Telecom niynicahori^ 


SclencE ObfecllvES 

- (.Jnrterr^t.ind H"ir nnhjrn .ind scui£*^iniis^r ■a - ir."ih' Vlhol nlnrl-'. . t: 

md BMlSTy 

■ Miki! .rr:uiiil L m i:n:; nri^m pisrJ:; cirihr 'iiJ;ir |i, r;inH , lM r -, IhJam 

w&fia&flryis prcdiMfl mEchamamB Uiii 

imlnildi Iri^Siin'iiiitiniiliiEtynii IriH 1 :; i-;ir:; i. ir-:]nj| inir Mirniift; In 

oentiflH 

■ Ihmu^i ivincilu- wi>^-iri|- rmnilur jndmconJ IIiib-l- j'jpl'lLs oldr? Bitfi'u 
•jana^l&rafliali^.iMntuilale and na^etic platma oui^ult IhaEtidiw Qle- 
ortaietc Impati on dw ErretrlBl cndronmenc arvd ihE turruundln^ 

hrtlnA^lwfl# 

MlcElon Ducrlptlon 

■ NASAGSFC- ■■■iill ni-jnjqu -nii' ni tj^iriii. burtd fiu rufaiziL thnic.* ,i:as 
stabiluifid. BdlarrraKing s.t r-hdus-E. nanage AmCaprala (Tie 
^sirxjnepa.OE'^op.nBnaqe iha GraundS^K-m. re«Hnq»nlnuikJ9 

1 W 1 ht^s. nlrwfem 1 :i dfKlir..-iJfld ;-| 1T1 i i ri i-S ■«: C.=i 1 1 0 ri A Met G^nClfi era hems.. , f . 

pert^rni ObSErvaioryenymnmaniEl le wri^iLGSFC 

- AJtiunDffOOtt AJH VEapitfifcwn min L-SH I ] 1 i.iit.Iim Drfnl (LJrOj. 

c*cl ar-s w GEC^^-Orthtlncln«dl2e.5 dagrtas 

■ bivn:;ri;|; 9 lim:; inupniirJIdii fbr dRvnhprnibninniiiir liElrnnuril A Rrinnrn 

CptHficflE CaniBr. 

Mea?upemBnt Strategy 

’ Hfelostijifflg Ktflijn^uc hiBdflr iHMi : Imagei tie- Sun's tales EdKinr and 

mngnAic fclrl-q hj linrteriLt^rid Wv> Siin'K. inlpnnr an :1 nnp^ipli: arhn^ 

- ftm'ospM rlc ImBdina A^iekuwiaiai : HrtipleaimulBneoui, high 

n~: : ; n 1 1 ri 1-! 1 n in;i;|i <if IN: rnmi tL riMM ii wiri: nr l*rn |HinLlim!; 

■ EMrem & UltTHMle-i V^riadlllry E^gig-ilm^m MeaaurEi-ihE tolar 

I'^frifiin ulhivinli!E(FlJV)irraijii£ii:i^Eb 1 ■ 1 rd 1: r : ; Vi nrl '.uniihniis 
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Solar Energetic Particle Mission (SEPM) 




Technology Development 

- Uiirui r.nn bfl ain-ne. priv 

■ 5 _jlmuiJ , I Ek.«s cjm be accc-npfa-lted w iJi uibLtq 
l ewl i Muy y ai*d a el oi-labfc^tf eiiuiiauiHFg 

- Fcntfc-Aiy prwrm u rhua MTiFX R\i r ,r-.-A 
Doncapl jIlkKii 


5 nmn Qti/eclrras 

* fn unnr^.i.inn nnw inlnr rivirQttfi pktkIm | FjFPi^ nr-p pfndu-?«* .uirt nr.r^i.nm 
r cnroralrrus-i c.« zgI-sp i-LTHL,- iNHsla and rijrwLTHL GUTranl'Ghauli. 

i lo undc-i-Llard IN t crystal prsK c-s s« P> taalnq nr>d *:-:-akr nlvig the Sail and 
ibw r .ruir w Inri In CTr nnnarud uunn rtgfem 

AMas/un* Description 

* ftnmpla iidiiun OMlgn 

" rviii i T3J>n-in ij_-:r." "‘ ‘i (-inn'c™* nm^i 

" 65C hii'S^ Synch mM 

* j^lum Conc-tpl 

■ Payload l-'J AZd ka; Khw sr: ItHi W. Ueta KMt: 41 I *J^s 
■ ■Xacapi-eo targes Aiwfmre V"' C-:« -:n ug^af+v- Efoc u->r«tr 
- A ffJiUifiivI I j^nr: .X[^rt jn VH,ie4r frWAiflmnn- PnJnrimrEnr 
L Tbld Smjlcd.jN i*^vT15^F^tr.«4W(30%i*ii«Yui|i 
" airay do* uicdl U a*3r iUb»l. 1 a trii AY 

fltfMsuin&iri'&flf Strategy 

■ SFPprflnjirnnfl h-CME-Lhaehi Hdltan^GUEeurrarvi j Liftin' 

LTV i C4ra«u4fDpl^S{»^rMvnH dDitrmnts i heck-iift prn- ik posMhnc ■ pas-ma 
liJKurEtais- prckriii-fl tupiJhai iinl s-wd paiUiki iindftrn. aini kkiuli 

iimiiKH and TnU hUtnydn. wrorf tli«L pbEim pai-mi'kft. anddtrruU 
rf-sennanLOfi raw, and fttacufe- and rmfinKcltetd svcnqns 'JriM L^-rw-fr^apr-- 
Pu Li i mfl ai pi inr-das- Ct.!E imyub vt Mid Iiiu «rahAtin cl ftafun dtraity 
iliL-itur* ikUv)(] filernc-d magrcbc Mid iIjijc hire and 2LI-UVL rbwr -speeds-. 

~ Rhymcril pruai idi ml ciiDid hnnling A inlv vnd Kcakarddan : 

UV iftf nnnsir^prf. demrrriftnivyii nl eiwuJ nm itnd c taernn ifivii/rv Gudin* 1 
bpcmdi- rd vaberify tfntrLu Liars. and drttUhu ul out w ll> a tn-ge PLinye ul 
ctippi in nun raiuv Gcrnc-n! Kxr-oanca-s and [hvnn iu« dainnrrutiorrs arc- 
if.rn in firmly iiilar uind -vwenn re^tam Uivht! nruniul p^virmiv (wmilm 
rfetETwi dvrEkf iL ikI-td iic^Ury rfairnd >iuu»d:i; IMd vluuluie and 2D tbw 
i[^coi EiTTdrcal mejiuremami on- usc-a bo cpniiraki thowtucal mc-i*3h. 4i 


i W Solar Heliospheric & Interplanetary Environment 

^0T Lookout for Deep Space (SHIELDS) V - 



Enabling Technology Development 
■ Low 

* Mvanced commtriiciabor^DSN 


S'cwnce ObjiBriiVes 

- Undersond the ewlutian arianb and CKE'pra^lfiis reporvt 
by otn-et^np the Qvali^an of mcivt! re-qiona over theii 
mmph L hi if' -i:urlr- ;rnd iihjnirvh^ L ; i Ji n.iiFa : i 1 flm 

- Dfle-rne vrfi«tticr Eolar and kht Qb&^^ont rtom a points 

!;p;io5d.'il I^Or£n[|mnK.pinviri!-!Eil(fa - innlfnvnr;igi!-[nr Iiki -i:;i;; I:. 
rl r.ol.ir .ir1ik%. rnn^ir Wfsf-'. A L-it-F nnd ,YI dhin ' 

- ftltiarejwi'ltfrln-ilij ebaBrysdcm)predcd#rn&dels:or[ti« 
ipBM environmerattoFn di« Sunn Eanii IPalars-wIMeh liu 
nagnebgramE created d vanlage points spacBdail iZU 
prav^ea as boundarv-eanddanB 

Mission Descfiption 

■ Wr.-iiD/i Di! 5 ^ Iq n 

- "Fai n rnmrnl ^fyin^nMh m 1 AIJ Ffryn rh-n Riin. 
k*iii g and traflng LarLti ty 1 jiU <dtgrccs- 

JL IL launch w *h a U s al -U.4 >asina iinar rb'by i \v cqparaWi 

- Dcla W 4tW I^FUU kq bunchi HJKKti rra si i 

- 15 yr ui\mw. 2 yfm- d corHApn. 4 duvs^Ai 3 yocn 'j-vlundf-d ops 

- fUfllK Svtcem Concept 

- Solar array p-j.v cr«. ]-a*4 iubScod, 1 500 ™ aV 

- PayfcJd: 43 kg HVF.H W. 100 ^4 

- CmtL'oL lp vc-mc, Know ^>Jqo: * arcitc, 9taMLv: 1 4 htik 

M^.'iSd^OFi’L^]! SU'jrogy 

■ FI /V 1 1 ~ i . 1 1 1 1 n ; 1 1 iT Sum Fi>; Tliyi!: K T.lvF ili-liidlnnA AR iivciIil L ens 

- Coronagraph for CkE dew :aon end id jngiiadon 

L Lin s Ironq CkE m liouk dule-L^nn 

* It 9Hu field* 4 pamcles » mea-iure a pace en^ronr e mei 1 AU 

■ RIIijj P-lL ! jii!lnrpi;iphniikr.r:r-:rTiiignifh hi ;; iirf;ii:Hi mrgnrMir 

taH me&sLanmert* 4 todacefi sui-tjrlKe lowt 
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Solar Imaging Radio Array (SIRA) 




Sctanc* Ghjaetivo* 

■ Frdiianc-iJ- iJiikn.Liivlinij iJ irErri:!. ire:l.ii |»i]p^ir|;rfiiai uriil 

MftiUon oT coronal mass; elections [CAflEt) using rsd>3 Images d 

llm C1MF iSpiw:i! :;iiiK:k A istl^ir mrlii] 

■ t 1 - 1 vi ; 1 1 1 r : i h iciilimiEiiriibfirg nl iwHsir mimgitfn: p;irlii::li L ilirin K 

propagation using Im&geB fatc-drifl £ ether a clar rsdtfi bursts 

- Apply abo# Irenes to prediction of hazardous space weMher 

■ Obtain and analyze ihe I - ttmi-sky maps tom fill to 15 Iflhtt 
OTrssron Descnfpfron 

■ Mit-ncn Dbs-n-n 

* NASA M^UI-X-c lasB mission for aperture ayntlwEi* vfnagng 

- ikfcrotK constollMlon of 12-1 & idanncaJ spacecraft 

- S^luincrt r.mnCrtf^li^ri of ID hm dinrrtnrnr in M ImJn crfcj 

- IhVfj hi?]h-hAnlAffA dipfrifi arilftrLn.HC. K r^k»iiArAAn; pur |jf..hI 

- Direct dotwilirfi cf dale tom each micrasat to ground s.ahon 


Enabling TKhnoSQgy DwvlQpmmi 
- Law coat Intoreaiellto ranging to 3 m la 

:amnln En build. Ia.il liir:; ncil brnu li::;1i :il 

LssCf um&nt Summary 


■ Fifllri fyblqm C-pih.pfI 

- Earner: lUti kg. 2-1 W discarded after nmcrc^at deploymanl 

- M+criKar iA hgsfweE). tHJ W. a Mbps downlink. ti deg [control) 
■* iV. 100 rui'a Imrriifi'l, ^7 mfi Inikiuu-uL/ 

- Payload: lOigraal [excluding rinilrq and raring:. IDVWsat 


■ Turn ID m i jniisul K.l;ini:r i1i|Mili“i'ii :-il 

- Two O.d^l 5 MHz radio nacehera^ psat 

- bitersatelllte transmissions tor ranging, 
bniirnp n \ ill |:+i;ski™ outim sidii- f. n:ihl :l”i -:l 
long Fadio vru-wltfiiglh's \*20 m| 


Mmzuremvnt Strategy 

■ Imaging an -1 2 tequencieg coifosponrflng to -2 1 AU 

- Z-bit Nvouibt sampling: afl each v^quancy 
l " - ■ -Z4 f j"d science dal^day^icjotal 

- ’SnapthcT pfoceesing on ground lor apace wealher prediction 



Solar Orb iter 




Technology 

- Solar Electric Propulsion to be validated on ESA 
5AMRT- 1 mlSSl CtoinZODJ 

- High mm pr-r.nu re rtwmalmnnaqpjrieric do 
accommodate solar nlensty 25x than 35-en at 
Earth 


Science Objectives 

■ How escadly is the solar wind propelled/ 

- liTiV doesihe Sun juIc interplanetary ssace? 

p How does Ifw Bun's dynamo work/ 

p How can we predict eruptions on the Sun? 

■ Can we make Icmg-lenm tonpcafls or fmLir adlvr1y' J 

Mission Description 

■ FSA mission wrth launcli aiUminaled In ZD lb 

- 3-ax Is stabilized spacecraft wlf use VU A every third 
crtKi is Qbmn an heroasneiv slanting solar orbftac 0.2 
A1J nuC ol the erJptic pnnelo hetognphlo Includes stf 
3D-3-& duqiuu^ 

■ anse appro.icn every 5 months 

p Hirriheflon “lioMur - period or orbit will allow imagung or 
f»lar Hnrm biilidup nvnr snv-ern: days 

Meosurement Strategy 

^ Ob^arvn me charnel parclclfl-s anniriagnen e finely or 
1"«e snLir wind, rncln and mi^nehc waves In Ihe solar 
vdnti Bfwrgeiic charged partckis and naulronsDung 
out by the K;.n .ind neirlral atoms and dust grams 
drifting In vterplanDtary space. 

■ Observe rtve am's surfn^e nnrt rnmnsphere frnm near 
lie Bun at mid itatrUirte 

- Explore ihe inner helos^here tn $lu to 0.2 AU for toe 
first time 

- image the 5olar surface n visible light nad measure 
nrugnedc fields using a m agneix^rnph 

- Measure Lhe outer atmosphere tiyullravlols and 

".ig-ibleH^ht coronagr aphs 

- A radiometer vrfH measure variations in the total 
ouLpulor solar morgy lhaL powers Che Earth's 
weather and lire 
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THE NEW SCIENCE OF THE SUN-SOLAR SYSTEM CONNECTION 



Solar Polar Imager 

Observing Solar Activity from a New Perspective 




2 Solar Sail Solar Molar Inaqer 
51 Rtis-QnanEB. fS= li ifl^JL- 
75 Deqra«. HEfcoqiaphloIndlFiBioii 



:jM r V--U-I.U 


Technology Dwefopmcnt 
Solar Sal WopulEan-tnablna 

I nw rniiMrj'pnv.rr hitk-itniisihriiin 


Science ObjodivBS 

- Y $ lal ie Vie relays hip bat *ean ha nagrels m and d-^antes oi 
rie Surra polar r^alom a 1 d ha solard^wnd ? 

■ VJi. il Jidwiiktiijn:; rlnis 111!- pislnr rmrspiscfeMi pmudi! kr iiemptji 
wiiiklcirpn'dinhmi^ 

- Yttiarl it Vie aamurial s tuc lure and dynamicE ol trie corona and 
C KB? 

■ hkiw iiri' ^L'iifclKri:; m In: :; ihl.n wind Ei;!ii:iI C nlhi: Slu-iiL nil 

tattUtfBlI 

“ hfciiv nm ';nbr mirr ;|e:lr |i;irlii li ,t r ;ira;iii!ijik!i£ ;mH frinr; p:irb'>:l in 
mrlbin .'ifiil tiBlidn'-' 

- Ho* does rhfi solar Irramarvre ^rywim ladiude? 

Measure/wenf Strategy 

• Suffice & ln«rior flotti lie he- si « snsKoqy 

- Plilnr riiigiuilin lint cfc ;uirl Im kin^pnrl 

■ PtikirmrfiniiliniJignQ inwhiEn Eijhl ;ihri FLJV 

■ UV ypaclr-aneler ror ol?o* velotibet 

- Hi t 1 * nagieuc lads . Eolar Hind and enar-aedc pamdet i 5 E?e i 

■ TdIjI uttar iruditncn vjri^biliLv 

Mission Description 

SCin Nqnlvinclined -?}’ 3.1 regonancIvelliKenineO^ AUorblc 
Uts-et tolar Eail bo * atfi tunfi inclnabon in &-f vea-s 
CjnlliifE #i ',in,' :l;il;i rijiinfl nurca 

A^rspfidala rite > EiD khpF. -E.tnm and dump . '/ pn.-u as.-Wnfik 

(jmCiatod ambnfia tor LwirlamjpLed firtsiseiEffldloa' data 41 



Solar Probe 

Hellophyslts Flagship Mission 




Enabling Technology Development 
- IhfiimiB FrnlftrJIon Sy$Wm 
■ Mulr^MlRftkm RTGr 


Ssfanto Objectivity 

- CJabarmiiH lha Etmclure and dynamics of die magnetic balds at 

llw sohiti!!; ri 1 llm sdtir wind 

- DIoom* Ihe flow d anargy ihat neacE iha aolar -corona and 
accelerates the eolar wind 

- Derermlre wtiw mEehanUrns acceiarare score ana irantpon 

niHirEjiflic fFirlirli-; 

■ Ex.'|Hwe dusLy plaBrnu pherM>Tierm arid Llwfir iiltunm cn tcI ur 
wind RTitf MiAfgnCir parlicfin Incmalintfi 

■ Important for Exploration - OnJy miaa-ion 10 dirediy explore 
region wfieie tolar EnerpaUc, panic lea are energized 

Mission Description 

- Fa.iirpln kAr«.Hvri Ekiiijn 

talar iHlir erili h Mirth A Re ** tun 

■ JupiMi 'jMv'iYf inlhL 

- T**rt * ill* - nyhp-i, Lpk' H-rl rti-i-r ■-:-!& i ,\ m jr.\m 

■F^iinyby'iiiOlar i [■ ifEt riDlEin viElMd Irc-^ Einn 

- Piglrl Syilim C?rKipL 

■ SC fvztiita'J Iry prfmH^ifhKQTHlv^ Ini alald ifakin 

■ PnwhrFdl^ SUidUlifeLKn KEQi 
Fiuiry iMMftnLi-dLE'lrur p^.'lc-ap 

2b hLpa ml-linii Uui¥iiliih. mill 4JLa 


Mea^u remenf Strategy 

- Ugh m idicTrar, Irti fcu m bmum m Bnn 1 pii-un*. iLpnrh jpitti M t and 
artprii-Lc pa l»t*t dit lr L'Jl »jnt- and can rdbILdvi; w avui and Iid Hr; 
nfl-urcfbBi^amm a rmt*\ diue 

- Polar Inijqinq ab nv^ iDRi, lurrounding whit* Wahl durlrvg llytyr 

- aipportlngrbmiMD E-cni-mgrrom noanLarth imagM-i- 
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HELIOPHYSICS 

Solar Sail Demonstration (SSD) ^ 



Enabling Technology Development 

1 Sail Propulsion System with integral Sail 
Altitude 1 Control System 

-rfillfidlMfr ares > IfiEH) in-' 

-atmI nslry ■= ?S fl/nv 

- AnAlyllcAl mnctelFi For sail fttrur.luml 
atfiludG conSrol. and Ihrusl p&rtormancp 


Qfe/OC rrl/O.* 

- V jfclrtc- io4ar ial dc-s qn look atf! TabncaLion uuliuds- 

- Vald^controMdaplovriunl 

- Vj^JjIu ii lEaou iU«:4j- 3I LlkJiacLmnlJJE. 

■ 'J.iklalp- ■.nLv >.nJ .ill1ii:ln uorlrii-l 

■ 'b'jkJjte vjIh pmlwiiuiiuLJ 

- durn-miwi^itwi ini' % nkniramigiwlfc teriwYi tm ^Ihitw ipu&r: 

M w httWtt il l 

Mr&s-ron Descrip-Erort 

r 41-ifl Hhi Eb i qn- 

- DqfsJoy aid opai iLa •iC ■ m iota lj! 

- 5un» Vff < hrcnoui ctcubr wbi, 1000 to iwa ton 

■ Htqaiu-i XL Launch 

■ S fiunift nE-bbn i.aiJUtor j! S3 mu utts- u^-LuiiuM 
■ flight 9yi I tm ton-sg ut 

■ S JSC ELoUfcLfti 

P'iiilny ciuilml jb-jI a b£4ly -5 5“ 

- Failing kn»h la □!" 

- r?i p -fh>a fin .;] SJW.JT j Lfcp& 

- AV -lllil In flWl m'l kIt^ srnhiiil npaii iiifLal-ni 

M&e&umn&nt S 

- mr-'vnl sn phapi mi F-rijir 5inl 

■ J ial Iraq F.ttro*ogy L^pitnm | j-MjJ Cd ha'dalD dop ic>tcM, and 
rlMMTrmi&orle and dyivura ihapr: nl rt^pkrynri ul 

-Oc^aini afttiK-Chfefnci&rizdileii Srtt(E3C£-| m mani-jfi kirqq icqVs 
ndjcwJ uwrmils- -ad v^tT-kc- ol'Ji 3*n 

-rJ^Hi^i^hinr.gf-fHiAdirnekfig. annb’rrtfnfYiPin In pravlat piKf.t-m nrtM 

dDlEpfTTwaHon lor tftrosJ v-nklalmm 


^ Solar TErres trial REi a tlons Observatory sgA 
W (STEREO) _ 



Utilizing two identical observatories 

for stereoscopic solar observations. 


Se-Hne* Obt*cilws 

■ I InrlP Tl.-ijirl Iha Jiiui and uariiBiiiinial »mnil mm ifidAn |l 2UM i 

aUbn 

■ C"JF.kr’> l'b> wui^Lui if CkEa JbvujJi Wm Ih'-uoTh^ 

■ &iLwv> Iip ^wl!i Jiirvin in5 uTiMinjilJL paililw ii'.f'vwl'j'i n Un t vw 

j n* and Iha- #Jrrprian#tarY ma-dum. 

- I iTfi ri ¥*i1 dabarmaialwwi fifISi Ini^int nP ha inbari rru- mo d 

Mis- 3- Ion Da a-crip tkm 

>- Ml 1 miLi'in hr a. .-.iidhi fi^nilli 

- 1 *bo Va>^ijinaJp- ml | rtfra I yjt«y n htbxms&f nhJiBl 1 W,* LW.y lStA 

komEnnh Qrtit « -3 -j-;ki 3 :unr^JK- r i> 

Eaih CKrwiBkJiy. 

Vfe-Vni, 1_J we J.O I k l.b Pi iMti-i 

D'tV* II. ft 5-3EM B: E-tl ng 

Pbwii »3-W^E0L:- 

iVr m; nrrmnit Slmlc^ 1 

■ LMa-Tvw ha L^kl nlAliVi IrfTWi ta an kvui^ nl orilar 1 n mwi-Aii 

■ Da'jw-aia Uia k r _a'^j 1 1 -J CUE ■ibatun Hu wdai m i- 1 j pjw ultuiai Uiud* 

■ id laigLuik. 

■ Qaaarnwia iha awiJnwin nl ma fi-T —ni t g1i:rt^.r:nn blb pmpig>ni-a rnvn ma 

bwiPGniH I AU. 

■ DaC*— an Him CUE apimd bi rl \r j^u^bIpb I ■ j ■ i i hr Pun uuvijiib lu 1 All". 

■- rtmmtmmu rha rlHnnn nT i'-UF piqufiinn m inn f.UF awnMi Inm ina ki <a 
D>fVhft» 1 AW. 

■ L’^aJ 1 juIp“» B'lv'ivlt pBiiiJv UnM.'ulin lui^vn ir-rlu fan bIkI^-b biiJ 

rr>a rl filarail Ml portkla an^ja ■ typc-al nP uIbt anirgalr pad^ia 

ppiiHom. 

■ llaEarTuia Iha k>Ti I >'■! nl ipjrlria ■rxBlamC^n n tfta bvw ro-uia udt%j|h 

tin adarpten+ta^' nKlkan 

■ Qblivn -j I b, b hpbpvI hi vdUi wild Liuprrahn an Iwu pian"a wuiidld n 

m^-w hxiejitidp. 

■ I lhlrtj-i a *!ma mui ri Iha tr^ar wiri rianaJtp u bI I—-, pnnli upawlid n u’ar 

bnpuli. 

■ UL'Ijn a : _, B hwi hi a-j ji wild ipi*5 aLtmi purdi mpaalid n bv j> 

brvgriialB. 

■ Ohio* j-iCTHi unpi tf mi VM' Aiid rTvgnitc BtM hi Vri pomi &4pnc«jn 

H^WJUEll 
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THE NEW SCIENCE OF THE SUN-SOLAR SYSTEM CONNECTION 



Solar Weather Buoys (SWBs) 



l~ . 11 1 li 
JdlirHl 


nu cay i 

L .irtti 1 n 

i'll jllTi 

rr.in-d 1 er 
iftjennMy 


M .« ; . m 

A'Ptvri 


’V‘ 


SWB 

// m Ifl ntvl 



IPI 


HIE 


-L. J- 


Sctenc* Objective s 

- space Science : Understand fcithi 
first time the physi.cs delc-rmining the 
longitude cifcnt and evolution of large 
solar disturbances - Solar invrgvEic 
particle* |£EP) And Coronal Mass 
Ejections (C WE} - as they propagate 
past 1 AU and out into the heliosphere. 

- E it pf oration : SWGs lAii II be a proof -of- 
concept for an 5EP/-CME warning 
systsm to space assets at Iht Earth, 
Moon, Mars and in transit among them. 


AJissron Description 
>■ Maa Mfi [ta tlgn 

■ I iiivir nmrfigbyj ulb ilia Iraja-ti 1 J la 15 imfeS iin lltea 
irate ■ t-nUr m bit vl ■e.l 1 AU d pm l-m#ar ura- 
h I JFjnrJnn d In »13 i THJTi nn ■ EWIUi I 

- CanrinimuLly m araeor rti p « rr.irrm.Tif ar Tap Ovh. tEFi 
aiidCMfc 

- niflht Syitent Conti ot 

- Stlocfed redundancy lo schiovo a T> 1 ji yn ar mu slwi 114 
I^Bya tn lodfiploi ahlhi LJaFU+E-4 ■Vijri Qflull 

6f nrjriartiji 

- httrupn#r« P- j v I -a- ad IQ k% S W. -lOfebOdBY 

- Mlriucft rdlatnt Era Bio Sun ID coralral, S' knuwloJ-gt 

Measurement Strategy 

■ Fnd^gdl^ prh:mi i .iftri -etc itfmi i (a h:d-A". ijt rldEbaracrd j 

-Hu+rcc# ral 2n-100MaV proEoni 

-Dhi-#t «r 1OT-3H k#Y iMnn b«mi (T m m ra idubcril- 
■■Sola- *md pldi m ■ (ibctroiljQO 

tkiurty. biniprrilLrv 1 
HLH E tnladrtefl i-n ISflfl h m 

■ p Ijh-i l a y rn.i-jpikPlir Pivl-d i|rr.ia ipri aj 

•■Vdcuir oampHdrflA DI-IDOflT 
-■■d mlnrJffia Hididlfln 

■ Sola hirdJH-JYi mop- - m k| ng Epiarnm avr) 

rHarb Inning [-^1 mlnutul For Ue-nlli-: diiwi 
ropactril h-arcTflan- iZE-ankflV* 

Enabling Technology De voiopm en t 

* AJi anufr iiminh .ir* .it n TnchiKilniijy h nriam lb L dhI S 3 

of J of higher 



Space Environment Testbeds 




TBChnctegy Enabling: d imu 

Ci .HMlioft# Tri mfliirty n-.Vfi n hv^-i I h r Vj ^ 


Investigation Caleg cries 

■ UidiH.^v"jn a^ar.-a amr.- 'iiiiln ynanrw? yl Hip 

1 Earn* ** -+man*riiP> , m«e- , ih topidflitin andih* 

pv^M-viK.* '.h j 1 c - nnlp-ah fu> 

’iiikkhj bmu'uiqrjJBluii 
J n*M* jna it* idk* mvnmnm iNrnlc-r 

■xiioDn jndu-'uura 

i upi^ ,n viL< F'L''L'«''niil -%-!“^J_->>jh Fui 

n p. l U lp i ■_■* mad h-apK.-* 

* Jm~r Ti ftt«i il ji ■ jiwi.nrAH^ira j-j-iv^npirtiu-urpn]- aflatM 
4ri-i]fl[4c4i indiiidD-CBn^mDninii 


Project Goal: Improve [He engineering apcrcHthtQ 

imDnnmincliitirbn ^ 1 1 >: I •' i ^ imlijjiiUm eiI Ihi^ lAirl:^ nl rsnl=ir 

•^rlBblirLy on sp^cec^affl design and re minimize space 
weather e^eclt on tpace hardware daring eserahors. 

ObjKdws 

r D^ritf LIk£ nvwrliBiii arns k;f induced 3 |micq sivwmH-rwill 

and elYecLt 

• Ri xlun ; uiK:iraljiinliri!i in llifi didniliciiT; 4if Ihr iii:Iiji:i :il 
firnmimeni! -und Kofi’s Lfi -xpuDecmll anil Jhmi puylctrJ^ 

■ Irripru-.ft dHuran and np^ratinna gindnlinAR rand Erar 

|i4ilix:i^s m> IImI !kj.Nii:Eit:r;d iinmuiliis: Jinil raili mi::, ilia: In 

environmental effects dud ng oporaii tons are reduced 
□escr^llon 

- LJeVie i nvesligal on prqject Lome e- through community 

WQiklhm 

• Anquiie In^etlgailcm lhrough NASA Resenrch 

Ammir n:i iinnil r^IRA;^ sltiiI | i.ii InifTirliip:; 

• TranslUons reaulLt oTInwailgHdona ipradmti rc user 

fx^rirriiinily 

Science Investigations 

1) Fliqhr invesflgilJons 

’ Cbheci data hh space 1o valldare Itie performance of new 

I i!c:lirn Jcnay ^Jm:r;itili L I •: i i : IT i m: : I - . hiT Ihr i^nliir ULryimj 

mdorwienls and Inslruffnent ter LW$ solerrce missions 

CJh"J I iT; r ■ ri,-iln an r.fincn h> h«r*dra1r: nnw rand nKir.linri gmund 
li~il pmUK:N:ii nr nir:i:h;h , ii:; :i i nmdi!l:^ fm itin i :llri I 1 - nr 

solar vanatilitv oi emar^ng technologies and components 

2) Lira l.i liwuHgaiiGiif 

- Improa d evelop. an it validate emji need ng an^ron mant 
modela. iocHs. and databases for reliable spacecraft 

i j i : ; l i ij r i siisl Hipn:r;fc'iiMi:i ^ 
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HELIOPHYSICS 



Space Physics Package and Interface 





Scfentn fiVns 

- In sicu feid.DlBEma^nd particle en^eonmenimeBtLirerni™ in a 

mnrt.inr furJnga 

■ liwtrimerri Types 

■ Hl;v;m;i MilnfUyiViiilyvsir 

■ Entirqrtc Partclcs /g- jIyj.i 

■ ^ nC PlKjni!ln r ii -li'i Pl;i^rn;i Wiiirfinn-mgrr 

- FUffM ConctpT 

11 Coa)*effcc[rw riotiti- m «ntf rHXKifl pur able m-slu instpurn Hit a uta lbs 
ole ^IsieU'y and tolar tfirid inbraLlonE *ilh magnets E-pharee and 
Ionospheres 

■ Common CDI- handler Hsrum&ntdaj graces ting 

- hplEfTiEflB DEfiiTBPiZBd onfiosrt decision rr afcmg and ime »flent 

iuti min[Tir.!;iiii 

■ He arrerm Im-plErnBniaJan 

■ H. L kjn.iqr-iHjnus in=*um urf fL^ejI ir*k'rfLPrt-i uccornmoduEed vi: 

centralized nsHftle mteflacH-s. 

- kilimH:di;ih!-T;i- Crimi nr pl'niHiritLUiri 

- hr.rrumnnK Jidhorreh fiJi Inch'd Al.ifdn/d^^l'iulinlnrnr^ and 
protocols » fa^caia plug and play" 

- parn":iLreSiat^Hei*lBilowc.o^l ntagralon. LeeSandsoftoare 

cfcn^tiptTWfiL 

tnafirn^ re tihmattgy L 1 iave-. l *3jutni enr 

- KadialMi-tiar-dened mlmatunzHd. hiahlpirtegraled le^-eert-ar 
luMjtblhifet 

- P»dladon*hardenBd piawer-emdenthl^perlt^Ti ante «da a processors 

- ^Lra-arid-plafkitElumenlP^terfecet 


Sirakg^ 


MmaUre tiffh-M^llage Doner ejpp es 


■ ^portdiwrse missions wrh modular pattape 



ST-5 (Microsat Technology Constellation <m 

Validation Mission) a 



□racing Technology Devetopmenl 
-U-j-ld <Ja* Micro IhruEter (CGM Ij 
-X-Dand Transponder 
-Variable Em nance Coalings far 
Tliuimul CijiiIfijI 

-CMOS Ultra-Low POww Kadiahon 
Tnlnuml Lpglii (CULPRiT) 

Uthar te-dinaloflea; 

-M ni.ili irr: mn^nnlnmnlnr 
■M nlaiure tuning sun tensor 
- S p i ; i l : i '- l : rj i II di^ilraymmit ri>i:r.li; miuri 
■IMiagnelomeier deptoymEnt boom 
-HUIsilatn LJnmpia 


Mission CbJecrivEt 

Lemons-Irate and tlrghl L^jalify sawral >nnova!i^ 
teehndogles and concern* tor applEaiion to future space 
rrtsEfarrE. 

Mission Des-Cflpilon 

-Launch March ZOOfi 

-LuLncIi Vmhidn Put|;r,i^. >1 lurhut 

-Launch Site, Vanoenoenq afs Lompoc, Calirorma 

■MtiRion LJiif^linn gft-rbyf. 

-Gfcuntf Dcntaei: Id-iO Mtfimea 2-i Tlme-s Per Day 
-Gporali&fts: Aotonomoub CcnEtellaUon Management f 
Lhghflt OuT Operations 

Ortai- 

■PufirpiMi: (lipwniit niliil;il ulliluiJri .1DC km i LER mills) 
-Apogee (highesl orfcHal ahitudeK 41/JU km miles i 
-Cmital -HicJInallftnL 10S.& degrees |£un synelvoneo* ) 
■Otonal period. IM miruies 
-Nundier pi nbits pur day. about 10. & 

-Gcnsjeltetlon ewirtguratkm: "String of Pearls" 

Measurement Strategy 

- La u r i ij h i lhie& rninwLure utHKeurtril, cullett iniu ■u-^al^-, |p 
Ifisl inrrv^l ijp rcncApts And tftf.hncingifK. in Ihn- lunh 

wUrcnment of space. During night validation c4 Its 
lechnologieE. o IL- may measure Hie effecl oi solar acidly 
on ihE Earth’s rrragrietotphere, the region crupper 
ntr>-njr,phr:riT: ihnt Aunwiundr. nur plniirl 
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Stellar Imager (SI) 

Heliophysics Flagship Mission 




Setenca Objectives 

- dewlopand cesra prc-dlet-A dynamo model Ibrtfte Sun land 
Sur-lika ^ lara > by tq ne pane=T.s- aurlace maqr-Euc 
Iruli firaughouLarUiily cyclpi; on a lurLpi- s j^iplu-dF Sun-lib. 1 - Tiara. 

■ ririip: Ihri! f:\nLirq dyryimn |i, ili-in:; nn nniu hry kLitk by irjn- ;ili :llv 
nh:;i:rviry Aiihti wilh -1 L>j:'I rr'iiJiilinn i Jim rnl:; mn Munirs urban: 
using UVemissiomc.mBp™ ma-qnEif Bold. 

- im ngiMhr: r.ltiirtiim and drftnmnlal /ijlriiun of nfcllar inlr nnr^ by 
Ihr ;t; i-in;i:r.inr. Uxliiiiijji: nl ;il nir\ir iri, 1311113 iKhii' Ji ri :illi , .i::l 
:l.n ti-.idIif; cm -JriiniMitT iwi r-.liill.T rii:;b; with I nnri limn 1 1 : : ; 1 ij 1 1 1 1 1 :• 1 1 
in run: 13 -in nrr 1 r 1 : . ni npliiiil pi;i:;:; 1 1 ; 1 1 1 1 1 1 ; 

Mission Description 

■ fexampta M is Man Den 1 gn 

— ■ U. j k - d □ Tr* I ■>■ + h-s d LV-opkca) I _+jiu In I -> d j- c, nn I * f , 

l ■■ ~‘~ i 3 uii-b aih LI Pi vtmUv pk.buii NiiikIvi IYiih 


M 43 p mwv ms faEUbti an etfe*t curran fig Hud 


Technology Devctopmm U 

L Mrechilon larmaton llymg with bw-mass P 
ftfirlfini prrvpulMin 

■ Optics «Hwd and team canbHig with 

-54im precisian 


- mi Lb=*i d _Lvi ft it '.-in ^hi 

■ Rsgh" ^y-t-r-m Caxin-rpl 

- fc-.nTJlu-.- ly.-.j V*ia!L-C:- VH-M ^TwnwmMii \ 1 V tiihi. 

Measurement Strategy i.UYfopnal inentronneDr!!: mac ig] 

+ nnguLvn^dit&an>nrimagGAi hrtrr Itirui □ 1 mdfc atcr.nc 

- otrtam nn ages tf stars outrun - 1% -or Re* notedon pan«l b Irea® 

i.niinir ^Ln;iliiEEy ;iri!Liuiiil inuqi: > ini L ;ririj hyrntalinn 
H mmpln ;iLlr;nl “i(D lnap::; iviEhm ;i '.lidlur mh ilim pimnd In 
mirauun??ufkiDU-dft?ri?r4jul rntuLinn iind Relit tmaluAan 
k mvi:: il “■ 1 1 1 1 -: : I : ; dming 3 fi rnnnEh iiriisrvtils nun S- 1 0 j/unrai 

- ili:lmnmi: ini:in;L : ; iLni-rlun: mid mCnliim nrsnhd ^l;in. ivilli 

* SILO DO km mdbton in and ttelnw fit det-p DonwdJw Sl 




Sun-Earth Coupling by Energetic Particles {32k 

(SECEP) 


IftsHvin: l/r rrvf/r^ ariiii'rstmid, and predict glnhat aiaiiMsph^ric rjffeeix wf 

mcrgftit particle precipitation ar they vary over the sa/ar cycle. 


Science Objectives 

MEaiure, un^niiM. BtHjpredkn solar oyele 

variation! In: 

- Fiii'rgntin parllck prc-crpllal-mn (EPP| lvi 
iht tar ih'i nmoipher# 

■■ Almnspherlc HO r prod lk E lan 1 hfciy 

m<f>[Ml£ jftten rrsm fcPP 

■ fJnhnt mn plin ric ;ind vlrjitDr.pbnrk: nrnnn 

•imiucl Irom EfF-produtid HQ r . 

■ Mplcoroluqlcal p-aru mclc-rs (wini 
temperature, tracersK^ntroMs 
almo&pfeerK transport and resuming rrsm 

oz am m DdilEnl Ion. 


Mil Aid n D frliErl pTlfifi 

■-BOD 4 km, iin ^ync lirarvnuv pnliir enrlh nrbtf 
I-yrnr minimum. H yr nr go.il 


Mtasuranenl Strategy 

- Sit liar «f udrachwi Inscrurntnc ilmUrw AIW05, 
HALQE Ct sonc lhK>. MQi, Clow?, M10S, 
HN03.03.CH4, H20, Oti, T1 

■ Day Midnight wind mr-m-i^-emenla-. -‘■ICnl km 

dowr .2 5 km w lewa-r Ifpuilbta -e.pL 
topnltr anterltrgmel^r sirmUr 1o HFiUf cf TIEA 

- Parllclt Irutnima ntr, similar la MtFhD 

■ TemperarturefTKasurerntnlfi 2M SM km.e.g,. 

UMAII'SAhh-H.lypR liHtrum afiE 

- Auroral Unaqer 


enabling and Enhancing Teehnalog y 
tevelopmgnl 

IK and LTVilfiRar rccultaljan; UV and *t static 

HTt*iiHf-Dmebry. IK array t*chnatcigy 
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Sun-Earth Energy Connector (SEEC) 




tfWynio me jtfdtfn-ajpfe-ra Stifle a^eet 
or Cracipfl tre t*'Q\v of rartVamC tUV enerpy 
Pom me Sun raa^riMTiiYifl if.5-effl0£tGn c^a 
harm. 


Sci&n« QtoJttlWti 


L OiMiillyfri! N^ilim^hijn Ih'I’a i -mm ■: :iI;bi i;iiIciIii'>ii . iiy;I r H |:. iit 
vainer cn local .nop = areiaryE^afeE. fry 

- SfWGif^n^dolarEIJVrBdlBWi varlabhy-aria m source 
nnidcrir; 1 1 1 : ; 

- &mLiHnMuE^rra?pir qo p ie neutral and p4aamaflear B Earri 
apace eiMHnmBnca 

j bEtablEtimumstarrianeoua ^latiDnshpa amonj solar 

njJialipii, ^fLipIdUnij fiibr^ijr pmUcfe-s. aid Lbd T-puct 

eridminenc 

Mls&lgn DKtriptlon 

* Mf>FKnr KTP#mn nii'i'wmn 

- Ob : al j JRE, “SC'ii^diiiJiDii 

- Simula ie*J9 ir-agha c# rha Sun'a eucef Buncapher* end Eeih s 

Ewiiffe;ri ;i1mi!--*i|:«:ii-r i' ilty nijlil nraih |ln in ;s;nj jcr-ni, rr|jJi- Ti' 

Meas/ummtinE HlrategJef. 


Tflthnolfiey Rjiqulraiwiu 

- k : iit. ; i l i i a 1 1: flM/ l Lini J qlng^;h!'ni 

- amulBneEua aM Earn Medina bc>3RE 

- Qpicaflea phc»fliBciKinapeEnnm*iBr 


■ .lUnuiBieoua Global imaeei Di me Sun ann Eanft 

- Hrah-ang Jar-re tdLVan mages la Qbserw local riarmosphefi, 

■lririrrihjfa-iT nnrt pl.v m.i p .jihr ^ wvr-n^inr 

- ^Jir.iJili -ir :iit, ln;^. a i □ i r ; i- 1 1 . ■ PUVin.Nii;nn i lipncLrurri 

-Trade win teder-lH specdgnnelHf 

r Ita^lo^rwilornA* wraimne nTnAidral 
Ei ir»i!;|ih'!rin-hnK[±4!rir: inrrlii'- 


Telemachus <m 


S etortec Objectives 

■ iJi'JviiriJ I 1 ■■- .'u-irip l"JW 'J mium/|> viJ hhIui UipjuiJvj-uLUv ‘Sun. 
aTiv #ivl#v vmniimHPtti 

« Spjtfl Stine# Enpi^Rit Sn*igr Ran. G***rliWil 

■ liiuii'jli lnkz>B'v-rr^>jy mtA fjLb>jii 

ift-i T»p r iiv. ftj« ih# dddf i^omuta^k^ 

■ Lfcimw-* nA Twiuiiiin^iA m* pnLv itgAna nTm* film fial 

a--a^--ilV Tu mtar wrvi wmi AnanjAlv p.irlr^Ai jnil piflk-M 

and TPig-iriB l^ilCh fLK ■ [ 

p I j in’ril hi pr4* - ■**7»iLnl biiLinrd ha rlalrttufirm M reiki arvl j- 
<mt anviuii a j iu ia _a-i«'JU3fp Tiumi drf aula- 'v’ljludvi 
- Eklan-via Ilia a^iriM uTVn ri > v , i|i , al d'v j"i ■I'mr'i uLc^'>>j 
■ ilaHLlioni aid Ih i i ihfiI diut-ka-aVn ifr^ av hv! — wJ n Ora 

Aflwtafl DBIECI^tfan {Uirfrttvtopribphi i' nnTiJ 

■ &rjmp-k M ii-i-ionlfc wflriiHMI ltri»*h-)i 

- :*.ts IM* I Japidft. Vill.l hg |j Ci* 111 "3 L-^.i r p 3 O uwif 
VFF JHA. Tre«prnry u#h Fartulnn #W 

■ ft-l yr rniu. 3 jr mm* api 
" J ±.5 AU I-bib CHj< hM. 1 .» ■jwaii 

. - ir IwL-rj-ar-- ---In. rful.- i 

“ 1-fian 13 ufU^I-Bi Liulai v.aiiiLa ihUC 

■ flight H>p l-Fin Cnram ph 

- !'■ -■ I kli ri a ' IIA-it a-jd Spn-Iil.'Lii .■¥■' hr»srAn-iT-- 

■ lUliaNk Haj-OI j jmb | i 

- PjP^ia J. S 3 k V . ^IW, B Hfya 

- 

- E VLia>. f.unl".ii IB aL¥Fi k<iui%v Jviaj> 

Measurement Strategy 

■ Cjnnln_r-.il ariAnna amplInrV pvan Euynrri nAU^II.ift| 

>■ LViin%.>rai :=ri-.ir^iiji nabTiipnArr n-iJihn :~nqipur>-_k-|r B '-iriyairi B i 

&wi --.ia in hi | 

> >_ ynivwi toil yLjirm, -rfjnvh. lahl bipipj^Ef- yjilKmi pi 

riTu-'^aLvitcn 

■ Ih^i-md |p'j ii- j urvnv-f.i 1 ii'i J TJj-’L'yc. ucr-£>JBrf.'_Bi k^^iipjiial 

^kyuiLu □>! J lal a - .' jl'h fc>la>h - ”rF>a> vj-r^ia' u ■>._■.> tun K 

1 Bai^-uy Jai^ri wikiLcnn bib uvd^bhi p SiniM *3 0 dfVLHhlj l#4a*}*B^ J'W H *p- ftp««1V1*l»' 



Applicable Technology Devefopmenf 

■ ijiinbalDd Engine 

■ Span StorablD P»up S:S 
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Time History of Events and Macroscale 
Interactions During Substorms (THEMIS) 




^-THEMIS 


Technology 

tki i 1 1 . ^~i 1 1 1 1 1 q 1 1 L -i Tn i ^ li i r, 1 i i ; i ? jim -iI 


Science Ob|ocllves 

-THE^E anawe ra flmdam anal Gumarwig qu« sons reqardlra* rhe 
his^analis phene Ectetonn nb^abilfly. a itominantfnedhftfiiEm oi 
tanipon and B^bEtA releata ol tolar *me orarGy # Idiin 'jCDspace- 
’•EHhFjiS wll i=:Liri:t"H|-H A-tiirh- m.TnrLPtilT! |Ti:> Fis:n £ ranporvahlA frv 
lutetorm aoafltatlTrBri-aiontthBfieEubEtorm auroras map i- VJKet n; 
a local diEOiiAon ortha plasma Eheai current or Hi I that current 
tfih’-r,-ir.iun wil-ifhft rnpiri inlincer prKmrtmnnnfinqlrorii tahc II iu. 
anmhlaton H-dSftl. 

■Uorrela&d oPsenratanUnom iMig-tsatolnait^ljKjej probo 

mnjimnlniLV will rinfaircuiu tin cusul nikilinLtlup rand mrcriEDrii^ 
rfitamrlnn herwann ItM a.iiBk Inrm mmpnipnK 

Mission Dftacnpcion 

'hivc-MliiivfeiJilpi-nhi 1 -^ mmsum p;irfii:lr±; . ii'i:l nrdnl'i mnrlitsvuhir.il 
ophmiDP l.i --.Hlinrinh i^-mjirirljCiniL li-.v-t r-Jiiilh AnAntJi [imi.inri 
oGcenatofiecInieawioral PreakLp onset Ftiraa inner -prrtet al 

*-1 HRn mi iiiilm airrml iIim nplmn mi;; n[ whih t#n onDnr 1 1 r i :«1 1 1 . il 70 
■mrt 3IJHfi r-n^pnchwly mmntalyfn-nnrraf pti-sm/i .inr^lecihim dim In 
hibn 11 i j e d i r. I r^ij n n TKFMfi will bn hiiirrlwiriftfctiiir 701M ,i:; pint 
rflhi: Fijilmni Pinycmi 

Flight Instruments 

-HuMga-le magnelonolerE fl-tifctJ 

FliTCrir.liLlr niinly.T’ir. (FfiA| 

^inlnl ■■.lull: Mhratppto (HM,i 
Scurdn DCiilni-ugmeb-mefcrc (SCkf,- 
• Flm:Ur InlH inn Iiijii: ret; |FFlj 

Ground innmminit 

Klii3g;i*i rniHjn^Inmnliin; (™l 
- All-!; wh-fe lirjhC.Ki ai-ipft. 



Two Wide-Angle Imaging Neutral-Atom 
Spectrometers (TWINS! 




Objnoll vnfii 

nTh* TiMNS IrrurumenB ere a^frinq launch 

■Fn.ililr: Mill 1-dirFHinsimiil ■isuiii/nEiin ;ini tin- ns:: liiilim nNiirgi: 

Kale sirbewnea and dmamci wliton rhE m aqnewE^rere torifi* 
in-Ldme 

■ Efcahieh tfnbal MraacdddE-t andcauealrtfeion-ihlpe b&Tfteen 
onK« sea In dlflferenfi re^ona ^ me naqneiaa phere 

■ tan Ovrarvlca: deft qlo&El ddwrn^i.eompoaliiafi, md 
energioiionorpone rnwgftcuitfB roagn mob phare 

> Plflama engine an dDe-Ei p itE= tact loufoei.orBTf port and sinks 
orfplaama pepuiaitana 

■ Haqnel-M phe-cc bwHub-an: odser^a the evjluban -aPPie global 
ifi&sneiKipherlG miHurfi 

Mission EhrscflptlGii 


Technology 

No snaoling seclmobjs^requlrfid 


■Shreo^ixvicbly invBpmgdi«rniDRVieLi>3-pli«rfl9r>d (it diaigK 
h[£:Ii;iiiiii! nmilml uliini ;; mini bm;i!l nnnr^ynngihl^t iQOInVj 

iBlnqi wo cenicBl mai^enm on ho widelvtpBeedlilo^ahinide^ 
tigMncllnalon tpacecrah. 

1 P.l'jsion of GpvprtLmfyon Iwo nadir poinl^uj Atalmyu ubil 
ipMCrafta 7.2 Re xIODO km k&ia ceq r eE.ncllnaiian 


Mcj^urcmanE S-ifarngy 


■IJrnrnl ;ri:iri miiiji'r 
■' L yrirm AJpti;i flciliiL tnr 

Bol'i nounteJ an lobU’ig a Lbju^or plulbini ta aHonr ^5 flO daqrtf^x 

iLTiii nlhiil 'JiivAiirj 
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Venus Aeronomy Probe 




Tic hn o logy Oivilopmo m 

- Low htasairWErlnsmjniEriBiian 

- r-TfiliqBnUnGvurrien^ 

- FftH-lWu^bveNQartfig Fotefid^NeutTaizatHin 


Science Objectives 

■ rh'Vi.'iL’T! I.Wh;iii!;m i . fir Tr:iri!:l:r Pram IN; SnLirVriniC 

L [he kmmplie-re mud Uppe-rAinDsiJhere 

■ Measure tie Chafed rerudas Fcespivri ifre for ftiroral-Type 
bmiE sians and Viler Timr /tea * - a1an hWiartsms 

1 Du berm ini 1 Furm-jLpii PfflHiwi'sbr fanns photic Utsjnctic Pus 
FbpES. bnnpfierie Holes" an die Hgmbfl and fie leas el 
Icncsplterle Rasniiin ihe rorrr- or Si earner. Ray and Clauds 

Mission Description 

■ HEiinpli! Mrami[li- l .':jn 

■ ^ii ;l!! FV-ll;i ii 

■ IrYear FllgUcTlnia, lyear€F5 

■ Hqfi Irclinnlion I- 1 k p" l - . - j I [ hfiif 

m kin ilJJOMkm 

■ Fligh:Sysem Concept 

- Sfrin-Si^illlzied PlHtfPm 
Ri3jilint| F 1 1 1 1 1 - 1 1 ■ i . J Ni'liIi. lijMIiimi 
»■ Sidar ArwvFmplirnifnlirtoii 

Maasureinenl strategy 

- n-s u Pasma^tegneiG aid EleantFlefls and Plasma and 
Kadin-Waw MiasulrflinB 

■ hi ;; ii Nr iit;il F^e; CunifiruLrin nensiiEy Tmnpiiiiliiri! »inrl 
Wlr-ih- mc'ir 

- Kamola Udsanatiixis using aUVSpaciral hnagor Fabry-Ferol 

hifrirtiminnh-r KirujuslerNi nlriil /U-«:n lm;igri. hu«rr.|:iri;c 
Snurrinr 



WHOLE SUN SENTINELS 




Fundamental Question: 

■ Hawser. undsmianc- ant mooe ne sv^iamlasLy 
B-Alvfnd'nfnleSin andipnerhe'oaphenc 
en^ranmanL 


Science Db|eci^es: 

- De«nm me die cyanic evo j&on of pticcopshfiflc, 
corona; ana inner h« QEphertc nagreic neldsand 
plasmas. 

■ Determine mecharadsnstes afidEfcucajrB-oPCktE 
and fare t IfiaJ prodifte hph quandtHE or athE 

■Desrrnr* tihe a/iamic salarilielbEpherlE-aflniPCden 
and fiB ongncrtiesl ow solar wind. 

Possible Mission Scenario: 

■One flrwa spacecraft in 1 AUcrdniesainplagSr-g Earn 
C'v 12Q degrees. 

■ Simple r«ipns andc-s-lu laics andparttfeE insrumenLE 

■Hinglr-lliHti II dim:; hiunrh viUn 

iA&aturerwm Strategy : 


■ FI iiit m; |ili - Mr-Jr riinn;i: m iicpnnEu: Tuld;; 

- Cli^r csjjne .^-toryiai p-asn 1 a smeuras 

- Simple Te ! ds and pannes iMltecbservaiMS 

- rosalbla mo vencape Mims w cover zp- a dar aba arvadena 
■A hen com lined wlfiTbrn Earm imaging. 


Technologic a) Acquirements: 

* Nn 1 1 1 1 1 d i r 1 1 1 1 ni^ 1 1 : 1 ; ;nr niqninil 

» Puu EftlL 1 - IP5-E- trf S£P prupubidii 


Currant Stitui: 

■ Si -nlEirls Smn:^ mud Tiichniilnriy Huinhiiii Tr .ni h;m farmri 

con-^ne d » refine science goals and mpler enanen gi 
posamlldes. STDT tenon essiecwd In Wreer 2D05. 
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E. Acronyms 


AAAS 

AAMP 

ACE 

ADAM 

AIM 

AISR 

AMISR 

APIO 

ATST 

AU 

BC 

C/NOFS 

CAIB 

CCD 

CCMC 

CEDAR 

CINDI 

CIRB 

CISM 

CME 

CNES 

COMSTAC 

CSEM 

CULPRIT 

CY 

DASI 

DBC 

DLR 

DSN 

DoD 

DoE 

E/PO 

EAR 

EDL 

EELV 

EIT 

ENA 

E/PO 

American Association for the Advancement of Science 

Auroral Acceleration Multi-Probe 

Advanced Composition Explorer 

Aeronomy and Dynamics at Mars 

Aeronomy of Ice in the Mesosphere 

Applied Information Systems Research 

Advanced Modular Incoherent Scatter Radar 

Advanced Planning and Integration Office 

Advanced Technology Solar Telescope 

Astronomical Unit 

Bepi-Colombo 

Communication/Navigation Outage Forecast System satellite 

Columbia Accident Investigation Board 

Charge-Coupled Device 

Coordinated Community Modeling Center 

Coupling, Energetics and Dynamics of Atmospheric Regions 

Coupled Ion-Neutral Dynamics Investigation 

Cosmic Infrared Background 

Center for Integrated Space-Weather Modeling 

Coronal Mass Ejection 

Centre National d’Etudes Spatiales 

Commercial Space Transportation Advisory Committee 

Center for Space Environment Modeling 

CMOS Ultra Low-Power Radiation Tolerant 

Calendar Year 

Distributed Arrays of Small Instruments 

Dayside Boundary Constellation 

Deutschen Zentrum fUr Luft und Raumfahrt 

Deep Space Network 

Department of Defense 

Department of Energy 

Education and Public Outreach 

Export Administration Regulations 

Entry, Descent, and Landing 

Evolved Expendable Launch Vehicle 

Extreme-ultraviolet Imaging Telescope 

Energetic Neutral Atom 

Education and Public Outreach 
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EPP 

Energetic Particle Precipitation 

ESA 

European Space Agency 

ESF 

Equatorial Spread-F 

ESSP 

Earth System Science Pathfinder 

EUV 

Extreme Ultraviolet 

EVA 

Extravehicular Activities 

EXP 

Explorer Missions 

EXT 

Externally Funded Partnership Missions 

FAA 

Federal Aviation Administration 

FASR 

Frequency Agile Solar Radiotelescope 

FAST 

Fast Auroral Snapshot 

FLG 

Flagship Missions 

FS 

Farside Sentinel 

FUV 

Far Ultraviolet 

FiMS 

Fellowships in Mathematics and Science 

GCR 

Galactic Cosmic Ray 

GEC 

Geospace Electrodynamic Connections 

GEM 

Geospace Environment Modeling 

GEMINI 

Geospace Magnetosphere-Ionosphere Neutral Imagers 

Gl 

Guest Investigator 

GOES 

Geostationary Operational Environmental Satellite 

GPS 

Global Positioning System 

GSFC 

Goddard Space Flight Center 

GSRI 

Geospace System Response Imager 

GSP 

Geospace Storm Probes - GSRI, ITSP and RBSP 

GeV 

Giga Electron Volt 

HIGO 

Heliospheric Imager and Galactic Observer 

HS 

Heliostorm 

IACG 

Interagency Consultative Group 

IBEX 

Interstellar Boundary Explorer 

IE 

lo Electrodynamics 

IGY 

International Geophysical Year 

IH Sentinels 

Inner Heliospheric Sentinels 

IHS 

Inner Heliospheric Sentinels 

ILWS 

International Living With a Star 

IMAGE 

Imager for Magnetosphere-to-Aurora Global Exploration mission 

IMC 

Inner Magnetospheric Constellation 

IMF 

Interplanetary Magnetic Field 

INSPIRE 

Interactive NASA Space Physics Ionosphere Radio Experiments 

IR 

Infrared 
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ISAS 

Institute of Space and Astronautical Sciences 

ISP 

Interstellar Probe 

ISS 

International Space Station 

l-T 

Ionosphere-Thermosphere 

ITAR 

International Traffic in Arms Regulations 

ITM 

Ionosphere Thermosphere Mesophere 

ITMC 

Tropical ITM Coupler 

ITMC/W 

Tropical ITM Coupler/Waves 

ITMW 

Ionosphere Thermosphere Mesosphere Waves 

ITSP 

Ionosphere Thermosphere Storm Probes 

IVM 

Ion Velocity Meter 

ISP 

Interstellar Probe 

JAXA 

Japan Aerospace Exploration Agency 

JHU 

Johns Hopkins University 

JPL 

Jet Propulsion Laboratory 

JPO 

Jupiter Polar Orbiter/JUNO 

JRO 

Jicamarca Radio Observatory 

keV 

Kilo Electron Volt 

LI SCE 

LI Solar Climate Connection Explorer 

LID 

LI -Diamond 

LASCO 

Large Angle and Spectrometric Coronagraph 

LCAS 

Low Cost Access to Space 

LIRA 

Lunar Imaging Radio Array 

LISM 

Local Interstellar Medium 

LPE 

Low-Power Electronics 

LRO 

Lunar Reconnaissance Orbiter 

LWS 

Living With a Star 

MA 

Mars Aeronomy 

MagCon 

Magnetospheric Constellation 

MARIE 

Mars Radiation Environment Experiment 

MARS 

Mars Atmospheric Reconnaissance Survey 

MC 

Magnetospheric Constellation 

MD 

Mars Dynamics 

MDI 

Michelson Doppler Imager 

MEMS 

Micro-Electro-Mechanical Systems 

MeV 

Mega Electron Volt 

MGS 

Mars Global Surveyor 

MHD 

Magnetohydrodynamics 

MIDEX 

Medium-class Explorer 

MIO 

Magnetosphere-Ionosphere Observatory 
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MIT 

MMS 

MO&DA 

MOO 

MSL 

MTRAP 

NASA 

NESCE 

NH 

NO 

NOAA 

NRC 

NSF 

NWM 

PA 

PASO 

PEPPSI 

PI 

PMC 

POETRY 

PPARC 

RAD 

RAM 

RASA 

RBSP 

RE 

REU 

RFA 

RHESSI 

RTG 

SAMPEX 

SCOPE 

SDO 

SEC 

SECEF 

SECEP 

SEEC 

SEP 

SEPM 

SET 

SHECon 
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Magnetosphere, Ionosphere, and Thermosphere 

Magnetospheric Multiscale Mission 

Mission Operations and Data Analysis 

Mission of Opportunity 

Mars Science Laboratory 

Magnetic Transition Region Probe 

National Aeronautics and Space Administration 

Near Earth Solar Coronal Explorer 

New Horizons - Pluto/Kuiper Belt Mission 

Neptune Orbiter 

National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration 

National Research Council 

National Science Foundation 

Neutral Wind Meter 

Public Affairs 

Particle Acceleration Solar Orbiter 

Pluto Energetic Particle Spectrometer Science Investigation 
Principal Investigator 
Polar Mesospheric Clouds 

Public Outreach, Education, Teaching and Reaching Youth 

Particle Physics and Astronomy Research Council 

Radiation Assessment Detector 

Reconnection and Microscale Probe 

Russian Aviation and Space Agency 

Radiation Belt Storm Probes 

Earth Radii 

Research Experiences for Undergraduates 
Research Focus Area 

Reuven Ramaty High Energy Solar Spectroscopic Imager 

Radioisotope Thermoelectric Generator 

Solar Anomalous and Magnetospheric Particle Explorer 

Solar Connection Observatory for Planetary Environments 

Solar Dynamics Observatory 

Sun-Earth Connection 

Sun-Earth Connection Education Forum 

Sun Earth Coupling by Energetic Particles 

Sun-Earth Energy Connector 

Solar Energetic Particle 

Solar Energetic Particle Mission 

Space Environment Testbeds 

Sun-Heliosphere-Earth Constellation 




THE NEW 

SHIELDS 

SHINE 

SI 

SIRA 

SMD 

SMEX 

SO 

SOHO 

SON 

SP 

SPI 

SPP 

SR&T 

SSB 

SSD 

ST-5 

ST-9 

STDT 

STEM 

STEREO 

STP 

SWAP 

SWB 

TE 

THEMIS 

TIMED 

TLM 

TR&T 

TRACE 

TRL 

TWINS 

UAF 

UV 

VAP 

VIS 

VSE 

VXO 

ViSBARD 

WSS 

XML 

XUV 


SCIENCE OF THE SUN-SOLAR SYSTEM CONNECTION 

Solar Heliospheric & Interplanetary Environment Lookout for Deep Space 

Solar, Heliosphere and Interplanetary Environment 

Stellar Imager 

Solar Imaging Radio Array 

Science Mission Directorate 

Small Explorer 

Solar Orbiter 

Solar and Heliospheric Observatory 

Student Observing Network 

Solar Probe 

Solar Polar Imager 

Space Physics Package 

Supporting Research and Technology 

Space Studies Board 

Solar Sail Demo 

Space Technology 5 

Space Technology 9 

Science and Technology Definition Team 

Science, Technology, Engineering and Mathematics 

Solar-Terrestrial Relations Observatory 

Solar-Terrestrial Probe 

Solar Wind Around Pluto 

Solar Weather Buoys 

Titan Explorer 

Time History of Events and Macroscale Interactions during Substorms 
Thermosphere Ionosphere Mesosphere Energetics and Dynamics 
Telemachus 

Targeted Research and Technology 
Transition Region and Coronal Explorer 
Technology Readiness Level 

Two Wide-angle Imaging Neutral-atom Spectrometers 

Univ. of Alaska, Fairbanks 

Ultraviolet 

Venus Aeronomy Probe 
Visible 

Vision for Space Exploration 
Virtual Observatories 

Visual System for Browsing, Analysis, and Retrieval of Data 
Whole Sun Sentinels 
Extensible Markup Language 
Extreme Ultraviolet 
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HELIOPHYSICS 
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FAR-TERM FUTURE NEAR/INTERMEDIATE-TERM 


THE NEW SCIENCE OF THE SUN-SOLAR SYSTEM CONNECTION 


Heliophysics Landmark Discovery Missions 



Solar Probe 

* Measure magnetic 
reconnection at the Sun in 
the corona 

■Tharm.il shielding 
protection for j>t jj’ttr solar 
wind measurement at 4fts 


Interstellar Probe 

■ Analyze [he first direct 
sample of the interstellar 
medium 

* Advanced propulsion for 
300 A U In 15 years 



Stellar imager 

■ Image activity in other 
stellar systems 

■ UV interferometry In space 
with precision formation 
flying autonomous 
constellation 
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